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WITH DETECTIVES 
ROUND THE WORLD 

CHAPTER I 

HUNGARY. THE MYSTERY OF THE TIN CASKS 

T he War produced many strange mysteries, 
but probably no more baffling problem than 
the one which faced the police of Budapest 
in the later days of 1916. By this time the supply of 
petrol on the Continent was rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted, with the result that the Army authorities 
had prevailed upon the police to assist them in con- 
fiscating any supplies which were still in private hands. 
An extensive comb-out was undertaken, every village 
being visited in turn. 

Eventually the village of Czinkota, near Budapest, 
received the police visitation. Garages, business 
houses, and private dwelling-houses were all raided 
in turn, but the harvest was only small. Lying off 
the beaten track, the villagers were not the kind of 
persons who enjoyed the luxury of their own motor- 
cars, and such petrol as was to be found was used in 
one or other of the small trades which managed to 
survive. A total of fifty gallons was all that the police 
had been able to amass. 

“ We’ll just have a word at the inn before we go,” 
said the sergeant. “ These fellows generally know a 
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thing or two. I should not be surprised if he had a 
few gallons himself hidden in one of his beer-barrels.” 

Encouraged by the wine which the police ordered, 
the inn-keeper was inclined to be talkative. 

“ No, I don’t suppose there’s much petrol hidden 
in this place,” he remarked. “ They’re all too poor 
to store anything except a bit of food, and goodness 
knows it looks as if they would need it all before this 
wretched war is over. But, by the way, have you tried 
the tinsmith’s up the hill ? Reckon he might have a 
bit, you know, he used it in his trade, and they do say 
that he kept quite a lot.” 

“ Do you mean that house with a workshop by its 
side ? ’ ’ asked the sergeant. ‘ ‘ Why, that’s all locked up, 
and they tell me the man who owns it has joined up.” 

“ Oh, ah, that be right, but he didn’t think he would 
be away more than a few weeks when the war started, 
so I shouldn’t be surprised if he’d laid in a stock for 
his return. Anyhow, it’s only a hint.” 

” Might as well,” remarked the sergeant to his men 
when they had finished their drinks. “ This little lot 
won’t win the war. Come on up the hill and we’ll 
see.” 

Half an hour’s walk brought them to the house, 
which was all shuttered and bore an air of neglect. 

“ Nobody here, that’s certain,” remarked one of the 
constables, “ and I reckon it’ll need some finding, 
even if there is any petrol in the place.” 

The sergeant walked round the house and work- 
shop, but there seemed to be no means of effecting an 
entrance. It was more like a fortress. Careful 
inspection revealed that all the windows were barri- 
caded on the inside with stout iron bars, and the doors 
held firm against the combined efforts of the three 
men. 

“ Well, we’ve come so far,” commented the 
sergeant. “ We might as well go a bit further. All’s 
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fair in love and war, so we’ll just have to force this 
door.” 

But it took crowbars, choppers and saws before the 
men were able to force an entrance. 

“ Evidently thought the French were going to march 
into Budapest,” laughingly remarked the sergeant. 
“ But there doesn’t seem much sign of petrol here. 
All very neat and tidy, waiting for the old boy’s return. 
What did the fellow at the inn say his name was ? ” 

“ Bela Kiss he called him,” replied the policeman. 
“ Funny name for a tinsmith.” 

The house showed no signs that any petrol was 
stored. Just an ordinary cottage with the living-rooms 
on the ground-floor and a couple of bedrooms upstairs. 
Above them was an attic. 

“ Hardly likely to keep petrol up there,” commented 
the sergeant, “ but I suppose we’d better have a peep. 
Here, just you climb up that ladder, Franz, I’m not 
so young as I used to be.” 

In a few seconds there was an excited cry from 
Franz. 

“ Found it. Hundreds of gallons. Come on, 
sergeant, the biggest haul we’ve had for many a day.” 

Notwithstanding his years, the sergeant climbed the 
ladder and gave a long whistle when his eyes swept 
the attic. There were seven large tin casks against 
the wall, each large enough to hold at least a hundred 
gallons, and it took two of the men all their time to 
pull one into the centre of the room for closer 
inspection. 

“ That’s sealed up all right,” said the sergeant. 
“ But the fellow was a tinsmith, didn’t the inn- 
keeper say ? Something else, too, if you ask me. I 
bet he was a smuggler. It’s not petrol he's got in 
there, but brandy or wine, if I’m any judge. Anyhow, 
we’d better open this one and see. Yes, but just slip 
down into the kitchen, Franz, and see if you can find 
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a glass or a mug. I’m feeling thirsty again, and if 
I’m right we’re going to celebrate before we leave 
this attic.” 

The cask certainly needed a good deal of opening. 
It had been well sealed in the way in which only a 
good tinsmith could have done it. Choppers and 
saws were necessary before the outer rim could be 
pierced. Finally, when the lid did give way, the 
police were too dumbfounded to speak to each other 
for a few minutes. The sergeant plunged his hand 
into the cask and drew forth a bundle of old clothes. 

Peering into the cask, he nearly fainted with horror. 
It contained not petrol, nor wine, but the naked body 
of a young woman, trussed like a fowl, and in a good 
state of preservation. Words failed the sergeant. It 
was the most gruesome sight he had ever seen. 

“ Funny business this,” he managed to say at last. 
“ But I’m not opening any more of those casks until 
I’ve had the Inspector here. You’d better slip along 
and ask him to come at once, Franz. No. Better not. 
I’ll go myself, I can’t stop here any longer. I must 
have some fresh air. You two fellows had better come 
downstairs until I get back.” 

It was an almost unbelievable tale which the ser- 
geant had to relate when he reached headquarters at 
Budapest, but not many minutes elapsed before he 
had persuaded the Inspector that it was a case which 
demanded the immediate attention of himself and the 
police surgeon. Together they returned to the village, 
where the Inspector quickly made a mental picture of 
the scene. 

“ I suppose the other six will be the same,” he 
remarked. “ We’d better get some other men along 
to give us a hand with these casks. What do you say 
about this one, doctor ? ” 

“ There’s not the slightest doubt from that purple 
mark round the girl’s neck that she was strangled with 
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a cord slipped over her neck. Probably a slip-knot I 
should say. A pretty girl, too. Looks to me as if 
the man might have been a regular blue-beard. I 
expect there’s another body in each of the other casks. 
Some mania I suppose, but it’s strange you have not 
had any reports about the fellow.” 

“ Oh, as you know,” answered the Inspector, “ the 
office is full of reports of missing girls and young 
women. Usual rumours, that they have been the 
victims of the white slave traffic and vanished to 
Paris or somewhere else. But we shall have to do 
our best to trace this girl, and all the others, too, if 
the casks all contain a body.” 

The police spent a gruesome day in opening the 
remaining casks, and, as they had anticipated, each 
one contained the body of a young lady treated in 
exactly the same way. Every one, too, was a person 
of not more than twenty-five years of age and of a 
rather attractive appearance. None of the bodies, 
however, bore the slightest identification. 

Meanwhile, the police had looked up their records 
concerning Bela Kiss. There was nothing against 
him so far as they could discover. Just a steady worker 
in his own trade, well respected, but living alone. He 
was on the regular army list and on the outbreak of 
war had had to join his regiment. 

Fortunately, one or two photographs of the man 
were found in the house and these were circulated to 
the police of Budapest. They themselves had no 
knowledge of the man, but a visit to some of the most 
popular restaurants in the city proved rather profit- 
able. More than one head waiter remembered that 
Bela Kiss — or at any rate the man whose photograph 
the police were exhibiting — ^frequently came to their 
restaurant in the days before the War. He was quite 
the man about town in those days apparently. 

“ Of course I remember him,” said the head waiter 
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of one of the principal cafes. He frequently used to 
have dinner here. Anything unusual about him you 
say ? Well, he always did himself fine, the best of 
food and always good wine. But the strangest thing 
was that he was always accompanied by a lady. Never 
the same lady twice, mind you, but every time a dif- 
ferent pretty girl, and the funny thing was that the 
lady always paid the bill. I couldn’t forget a thing 
like that, could I ? ” 

Of course he could not, and it was just the informa- 
tion which the police were seeking. Here was a com- 
paratively small business man from a provincial 
village coming into the capital city at frequent inter- 
vals, enjoying the best which the most fashionable 
restaurants could provide, but always at the expense 
of his pretty companion, and on every occasion the 
companion was a different one. There were seven 
bodies in the casks. How many more young ladies 
had suffered the same fate ? 

But the Inspector at Budapest had been making 
other enquiries. A minute search of the house had 
revealed an enormous number of pawn tickets and 
receipts from newspapers in various parts of the 
country for money which had been paid for the inser- 
tion of advertisements. A search of the newspaper 
files revealed that Bela Kiss had been in the habit of 
publishing two advertisements at irregular intervals. 
In the first he had posed as a matrimonial agent 
advertising for attractive brides for gentlemen in good 
positions. In the second, he offered to forecast the 
fortune of young ladies who were able to visit his 
premises. 

There was not the slightest doubt that the bodies in 
the casks were those of young ladies who had replied 
to the advertisements and then paid a personal visit 
to the house on the hill. A round-up of the pawn- 
shops showed that the man had borrowed money on 
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a varied assortment of jewellery and ladies’ clothes. 
Evidently the victims had arrayed themselves in their 
best clothes and sported their most valuable articles 
of jewellery in their attempts to “ kill ” some desirable 
young man. Little had they suspected that it would 
be they themselves who were to be killed. 

The police had meanwhile been able to trace many 
of the victims. They were nearly all of them girls 
who had left home after telling their friends that they 
were going to Budapest to have their fortunes told by 
a brilliant specialist who was in the city for a few days. 
One of the girls had told her mother that she had been 
invited to meet a nobleman who had fallen in love 
with her photograph which she had sent as a joke. 
Little had any of them suspected their fate. It had 
apparently been the practice of Bela Kiss to invite his 
victims to meet him at a popular cafe in Budapest 
and so disarm their suspicion. After a good meal they 
had been lured to the village home, where their fate had 
been sealed. They had been cruelly murdered and 
stripped of their clothes and jewellery, which Bela 
Kiss had pawned. 

Quite unexpectedly the police discovered a young 
lady who had replied to the advertisement but had 
managed to escape the dreadful consequences. She 
told them of the usual course of events, and how she 
had been taken to the house at Czinkota. There, 
Bela Kiss had pointed to a large gilt mirror lying on 
the table, and instructed her to bend over and gaze 
intently into it for two minutes, at the end of which 
she would see her future husband. More in amuse- 
ment than credulity the girl had acquiesced. After 
a minute she had become suspicious that the man 
was moving about in the room behind her and had 
looked up. 

“ Ah, you’ve broken the spell,” he screamed. But 
she turned hurriedly round, and noticed that he was 
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toying with a slip-knot which he was just about to 
slip over her head. The man, however, quickly 
recovered and said that it was only a joke as he was 
going to measure her neck to see if any of his ropes 
of pearls would be right for such a dainty setting. 
She had managed to rush out of the house before any 
harm had been done. 

The only thing to be done now was to trace the 
murderer. That it was Bela Kiss there was, of course, 
no doubt. He was in the Army, and it should be an easy 
matter to arrange for his arrest. The War Office 
quickly gave his number and regiment, but on turning 
up the records reported that Bela Kiss had died of 
fever while serving in Serbia. The most fortunate 
death he could have suffered, thought the police, but 
they were determined to make doubly certain. 

The Inspector who had handled the case was 
ordered to visit the hospital in Serbia where Kiss was 
reported to have died. There was no doubt about it. 
The name of Bela Kiss was duly entered in the hos- 
pital records, the death certificate had been made out, 
and such particulars as were known of the man — 
his home address at Czinkota, his occupation and 
description— were all in order. 

“ It’s all right, isn’t it ? ” asked the nurse who had 
attended the man during his illness. 

“ Yes, and lucky for him,” commented the Inspector. 

“ What do you mean ? ” came from the nurse. 
” Such a nice lad, I was so terribly sorry for him. 
We couldn’t find any of his relations, and I got very 
fond of him myself.” 

” Nice lad,” remarked the Inspector. ” Dirty old 
man, you mean.” 

” Oh, he wasn’t. He was only about eighteen, and 
such lovely blue eyes.” 

The Inspector was amazed. Bela Kiss, according 
to his information, was at least thirty-five and possessed 
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anything but lovely blue eyes. They were down on 
the records as dark. 

It meant another search of the military records, and 
after much diligent enquiry the police, with the assist- 
ance of the Army authorities, were able to discover that 
when he was stricken with his illness Bela Kiss had 
exchanged identity discs and numbers with another 
wounded soldier. He had hoped that he himself would 
recover from his illness and be able to start life again 
vmder a new name. Bela Kiss the murderer would be 
dead, but under the name of Mackaree, whose name he 
had stolen, he would be able to begin his work again. 
Fortunately, Mackaree also met his death on the 
battlefield, and the police were cheated of their victim. 
But it had been a good fight. 



CHAPTER 2 


GERMANY. THE S.S. “ MOSEL ” EXPLOSION 

A FEW years ago the German port of Bremer- 
haven experienced one of the most severe 
k- frosts within living memory. Ice-cold rain 
was freezing as it fell, and the streets became converted 
into skating rinks. The worst experience was perhaps 
on the quayside. Men engaged on loading the S.S. 
Mosel, belonging to the North German Lloyd Line, 
which was due to sail for New York within the next 
twenty-four hours, had the most difficult task of their 
lives. They could hardly retain their feet. Nor could 
the horses bringing loads of cargo to the boat side. 

In the circumstances the men did their utmost to 
beat the clock, but it was cold and heavy work. Sud- 
denly all work stopped. A heavy lorry was being drawn 
across the quay by a single horse, which seemed hardly 
able to keep on its feet. On the lorry was a single iron 
barrel of a long oblong shape, almost too large for the 
lorry and certainly too heavy a load for the horse. 
The dockers’ sympathies were with the poor animal, 
and several men were on the point of going to its 
assistance when, not unexpectedly, it slipped. 

What happened in the next few seconds can hardly 
be described. The barrel fell off the lorry and there 
was a terrific explosion. Everything disappeared 
from view, clouds of smoke went up into the air, and 
there was a most poisonous evil smell. It was just 
as if a volcano had erupted, spreading death and 
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destruction in all directions. Many of the men were 
thrown into the water, others simply blown to pieces. 

The noise of the explosion had spread far beyond 
the quay-side. It had been heard all over the town, 
and in a few minutes dozens of police were on the 
scene. What terrible tragedy met their eyes. At least 
eighty men were Ijnng dead on the quay while a hun- 
dred others were injured. Even men on board the 
boat itself were killed or maimed, while the horse and 
its driver had disappeared altogether. 

It was a mysterious happening. True, it had been 
an accident owing to the slippery nature of the quay, 
but the police sought a better explanation. What had 
the barrel contained to cause such an explosion ? 
Whom did it belong to, and for what purpose was it 
being shipped ? 

“ There’s something more than meets the eye in 
this,” said the Chief of Police, who had been hurriedly 
summoned. ” That explosion took place a little bit 
too soon, or else I’m very much mistaken. But what 
a calamity it would have been if it had gone off in 
mid-ocean.” 

“ Another missing ship, like the Ella and the Scorpio, 
and that’s all we should have known,” commented 
his Inspector. 

“ Yes, those were strange cases. Two perfectly good 
vessels, with magnificent captains, and yet they just 
disappeared half-way between here and London, in 
beautifully calm weather. Thank God this boat never 
left Bremerhaven. We can perhaps solve all three 
mysteries at once.” 

The usual inquest was held, verdicts of accidental 
death returned, and the case was handed over to the 
police. They had already begun their enquiries, and 
discovered that the barrel had been registered in the 
name of W. K. Thomson, and heavily insured with 
insurance companies against any loss on the voyage. 
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He had informed the companies that it contained 
valuable art treasures, of which he was an American 
collector, antiques, and costly gems. Other boxes 
belonging to the man had also been placed on board 
the night before in a safe deposit chosen by Thomson, 
and instructions given that space was to be reserved 
for the most valuable box which would not be shipped 
until the last minute. 

“ You’re not going to pay the claim yet I hope,” 
said the Chief. 

“ We’ve not had any claim so far, but you can be 
sure we shall do nothing until your enquiries are 
complete. I’m beginning to think we were swindled 
over those two other boats which went down. They 
also contained valuable art collections, you remember.” 

“ Well, there’s certainly no hurry,” continued the 
Chief. “ The man himself is still in hospital and I 
don’t suppose he will leave it alive. He was on board, 
you know, when the explosion took place and got some 
nasty wounds, like a good many other people. At 
present he’s unconscious, and between you and me I 
hope he will remain so, because he’s letting slip a good 
many tit-bits which will be useful when we can put 
them all together.” 

The police task was heavier than they had antici- 
pated. On enquiry at the shipping offices it transpired 
that although the cargo was booked for New York, 
Thomson himself was only going as far as Southamp- 
ton, but from that port he had booked space for further 
cargo — more art treasures which he had picked up in 
England to be added to his collection. 

Thomson had given the shipping company an 
address in Bremerhaven, and little time was lost in 
making an inspection at his house. It was situated 
on the outside of the tovra, and close by was an old 
coach-house. There was nothing in the house to 
arouse suspicion, but an examination of the coach- 
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house was much more illuminating. Nearly every- 
thing had been cleared, but there were traces of tin 
and solder, which suggested that it was here that the 
barrel had been finally sealed. Raking over the floor, 
the Inspector in charge was arrested by what appeared 
to be a quantity of powder. 

“ Better not touch that,” he shouted to his men. 
“ And don’t drop any matches. Cheat me if that isn’t 
gunpowder or dynamite, and if so the mystery is half 
solved. Scrape it together, or perhaps we’d better 
leave it and ask for an analyst to be sent down.” 

The analyst had no hesitation in declaring that the 
powder was dynamite of the most powerful kind. He 
concluded that a large quantity had been stored in the 
coach-house, that the bulk of it had been packed into 
cases, and that these sweepings had escaped the notice 
of the occupier. Lucky thing that no one had come 
into the place, he remarked, or there would have been 
another explosion in Bremerhaven. 

Meanwhile enquiries had been sent to the police at 
Southampton asking them to visit the shipping agents 
there and ascertain the nature of the boxes for which 
Thomson had reserved space. The discovery in the 
coach-house led to an urgent telegram being despatched, 
advising the police to be exceedingly cautious over 
their enquiries. 

The Southampton police had little difficulty in 
tracing the cargo, which was awaiting the arrival of 
the S.S. Mosel. The agents were in fact more than 
annoyed at the late arrival of the boat as they required 
the room for cargo which was being deposited for other 
vessels. News had reached the port of the reason for 
the delay, and they had telegraphed to Thomson for 
instructions as to whether the boxes could be shipped 
by any other vessel. So far they had received no 
reply. 

“ And you’re not likely to,” said the Inspector. 
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“ You can, however, hand over those boxes to me, 
and when I tell you a few things I think you will be 
glad to get them off your hands.” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked the agent. “ Was he 
a smuggler ? ” 

“ No, murderer, if you ask me,” was the reply, 
“ and if we’re not very careful there’s going to be an 
explosion in Southampton like there was in Bremer- 
haven a few days ago. Those boxes are more than 
likely filled with dynamite.” 

Forewarned, the police exercised the utmost caution 
in removing the boxes and barrels before they attempted 
to open them. They were taken to a large open space 
on the outskirts of the town and carefully unfastened 
in the presence of the analyst. 

“ Whew ! ” he exclaimed as the lid was ultimately 
wrenched off the first one. “ Good job you brought 
them here, but better still if you’d dumped them in 
the water. There’s enough dynamite in there to blow 
up the whole of our town, yes, and all the ships in the 
harbour too. What’s the game ? ” 

“ Don’t know too much,” replied the Inspector, 
“ but they belong to the man who was also sending 
some cases on the S.S. Mosel, which was nearly blown 
up at Bremerhaven a few days ago.” 

Little was known in Southampton about Thomson. 
He had only been in the town a few days, during which 
time he had been visiting the shipping offices and 
making arrangements for the insurance and storage of 
his valuables. He had left for Germany after a short 
stay, taking a considerable quantity of luggage with 
him, and making sure that the shipping agents would 
see that his heavier packages were placed on the S.S. 
Mosel and no other ship. 

After opening these, however, the police determined 
to find out something more about the mysterious pas- 
senger, and after much enquiry were able to trace that 
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he had come down from Liverpool a few weeks earlier. 
The Liverpool police were communicated with, and 
were more annoyed than they would admit that the 
man had slipped through their hands. For several 
weeks Thomson had lived in the city, and the police 
; had actually visited his lodgings, but overlooked the 
I d3nnamite which was stored there. 

\ It transpired that Thomson had arrived in Liverpool 
^ and engaged rooms not far from the docks. They were 
i just what he wanted, he had said. A large attic with a 
; skylight window, which would prove admirable for 
his purpose. He was engaged on experimental work, 
and the light was just what he required. The police, 
on the request from Southampton, visited the house 
and interviewed the landlady, a Mrs. Sullivan. 

“ Mr. Thomson. Oh, he left a few weeks ago. 
A nice quiet fellow he was,” said Mrs. Sullivan, “ but 
he never had much to say to anybody. Always working 
up in that attic, like a child with all his clockwork 
• toys.” 

“ There was a bit of an explosion one night, wasn’t 
there ? ” asked the Inspector. 

“Yes, of course there was, but that man you sent 
round to enquire about it was quite satisfied that it 
was only some of those chemicals Mr. Thomson was 
playing with. Of course, it blew the window out, but 
he said it was better without it, and it gave him a bit 
more fresh air. Of course, he paid me for the window, 
but he didn’t stay long after that, you know. Took all 
his luggage and told us he was going to Southampton.” 

The whole of the information was put together and 
sent to the German police, and what a story it provided. 
A man, who had undoubtedly been experimenting 
with powerful explosives, playing with clockwork, 
living in various seaports, and insuring what he averred 
were valuable cargoes, culminating in the explosion 
on the quay-side at Bremerhaven just before the 
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S.S. Mosel was due to sail. Was this man Thomson 
anything but a criminal of the most daring kind ? 
The police had no doubt about the matter, especially 
as, while waiting for reports from England, they had 
been in constant attendance at Thomson’s bedside and 
picked up little bits of information from his ramblings. 

The most valuable clue they picked up was 
Thomson’s constant reference to the name “ Fuch.” 
He was frequently uttering the word, and linking it 
with words such as “ spring,” “ clockwork,” and “ ten 
days.” Evidently this man was allied with Thomson 
in devising the machinery which was to cause the 
explosion. Who was he, and where could he be 
found ? Fate, as usual, played into the hands of the 
police. A letter was one day received at Thomson’s 
lodgings at Southampton and had been forwarded to 
Bremerhaven. It was from the man Fuch, who gave 
an address at Dernburg in Holland. 

It was worth the expense of sending an Inspector 
there, for an interview with Fuch revealed the whole 
plot, though Fuch himself was not aware of it. 

“ Oh, yes, I’ve done a lot of work for Mr. Thomson,” 
he admitted. “ A wonderful inventor he was, too. 
See this splendid thing here. He ordered one like it, 
and I was so delighted that I made one for myself. 
It’s the strongest bit of clockwork I’ve ever seen. It 
lifts a hammer up to thirty pounds in weight, and I 
can set it so that it will go olf at any time up to ten 
days.” 

“ How many of these have you made for Mr. 
Thomson ? ” asked the Inspector. 

“ Well, it’s three now. I sent the last one to him 
at Bremerhaven about a week ago, and there were two 
more last year.” 

Good enough, thought the Inspector. One was sent 
last week just before the Mosel sailed, and the dates 
he had given more than suggest that they reached port 
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shortly before those other two vessels left, never to 
return. 

The Inspector's report was carefully considered at 
the headquarters of the German police, and on a careful 
checking of all the dates and reports from England, 
there was no hesitation in coming to the conclusion 
that Thomson had made a practice of storing heavy 
quantities of dynamite on board ship, and that the 
day before sailing he arranged for one of Fuch's pieces 
of clockwork to be placed in the hold nicely timed 
for explosion when the vessel would be in mid- 
Atlantic. The boat disappeared, the heavily insured 
cargo was lost, and Thomson collected the money from 
the insurance company. 

“ Well, he won’t collect any more,” said the Chief. 
“ We will issue these warrants at once and place him 
under arrest in the hospital.” 

Just at the moment the telephone bell rang and the 
Chief picked up the receiver. 

What’s that you say ? Thomson died from his 
injuries half an hour ago. Lucky for him, but beastly 
unfortunate for us. We’d just solved one of our most 
complicated cases. Still, serve him right. His clock 
worked too soon for once.” 



CHAPTER 3 


EGYPT. THE TELL-TALE WAISTCOAT 

I T is not unusual for the Captain of a vessel to 
report when he reaches harbour that a passenger 
is missing. Just another person who has found 
the burden of life too great and come to the conclusion 
that it is easier to seek his end in the mighty deep. 
There was, however, more than the ordinary interest 
attached to a story which was told by the Commander 
of a boat which called at Marseilles. 

He immediately sought the help of the police, and 
related to them that two passengers had disappeared 
during the last day or two. He was sure they had 
been on board when the ship was coming through the 
Suez Canal, as one of them had been engaged in long 
arguments with one of the junior officers as to the 
ownership of the Canal. He believed this particular 
man was a German, but he remembered little of the 
other passenger. 

“ One of the stewards told me though that the same 
night he heard heated words coming from the cabin 
occupied by this German, and something to the effect 
that the other man was a dirty little Dutchman. He 
listened for a time, but as the argument seemed to 
calm down he did not think it worth reporting to me 
at the time. As a matter of fact I did not hear of the 
men’s disappearance until a few hours ago.” 

“ Don’t your lists show who the men were ? ” asked 
the Inspector. “ I thought you had a complete record 
of all your passengers.” 
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“ As a matter of fact, in this case they do not. Ours 
is only a tramp steamer, and so long as a man pays his 
passage we are not too inquisitive. Nearly all our 
passengers are foreigners, and all of them out to do 
the journey as cheaply as possible.” 

The Inspector said that he was not particularly 
interested. An unknown person or two missing was 
not unusual and did not justify the waste of too much 
time. In any case, the disappearance had not taken 
place in the area of his jurisdiction, so why bother 
about it ? 

“ But don’t you see,” remarked the Captain, “ if 
either of these men has written to Amsterdam to say 
that he is coming on this boat there will be some 
strange questions for me to answer if he is not on board 
when we arrive.” 

“ Well, perhaps you’d better leave it till you get to 
Amsterdam. It’s no use wasting a lot of your time or 
mine until the trouble actually begins. Probably a 
couple of down-and-outs who made a suicide pact, 
but it’s unlucky they chose your ship to do the deed.” 

Seeing that he was not likely to obtain much help 
from the Inspector, the Captain thought that perhaps 
after all it would be as well to accept his advice. Why 
meet trouble before it comes ? Probably the Inspec- 
tor’s version was correct, but such a thing had never 
happened before on his ship, and if there had been 
any foul play he might have to give an account to the 
owners of the vessel. 

A few days later the boat steamed into Amsterdam. 
Just a few people on the quay-side, as usual, but nothing 
to suggest that anything unusual was about to happen. 

Captain Krundt went below with a sigh of relief. 
He had certainly worried a good deal about his missing 
passengers, but it had been imnecessary. Anyhow, 
the trouble was over, and he could make arrangements 
for unloading the cargo, hurry ashore for a couple of 
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days before setting sail for the East again. His wife 
would be waiting, and he was longing to see his 
children. 

Pleasant thoughts of reunion were passing through 
his mind when there was a knock on his cabin door. 
Surely his wife had not come down to meet him. 
She had never done so before, but it was certainly a 
feminine tap. In joyful anticipation he leaped to his 
feet and opened the door. 

Outside stood a pretty young girl, certainly not more 
than twenty-five, but there was trouble on her brow. 

“ Oh, Captain. Have all the passengers gone on 
shore ? Are you sure ? But my fiance said he would 
be on this boat, and I’ve waited and waited but he 
hasn’t come off. Can you tell me an5rthing about him ? 
Herr Jungsten he was called, and I know he was on 
the ship because he sent me a postcard from Alexandria, 
telling me what time he expected to be back.” 

Alexandria, thought the Captain. The Suez Canal. 
A German passenger. Was there any connection ? He 
was too puzzled to give an immediate answer to the 
girl. 

“ Oh, do tell me, please. What has happened ? Is 
he ill ? Please don’t be so long as I can’t stand it. 
I’ve been waiting all these years and then to be dis- 
appointed. Can’t you tell me something ? ” 

Captain Krundt was in a dilemma. He did not 
know what to tell the girl. There was a tragedy, per- 
haps not only for her but possibly for himself as well. 
Oh, why hadn’t that Inspector at Marseilles been a 
little more helpful ? 

“ Well, you see, miss,” stumbled the Captain, “ there 
was a German passenger on board, but he wouldn’t 
tell me his name.” 

“ That would be him,” answered the girl. “ He 
never would let anybody know his business, and he 
had particular reason for trying to keep this trip a 
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secret. He had such a lot of money on him, you see. 
But yes, go on. I’m sorry.” 

“ Well, this gentleman was not very well when we 
were coming through the Suez Canal, and he talked 
of going to see a doctor when we called at Alexandria. 
He probably went ashore and the doctor put him in 
hospital. Anyhow, he wasn’t on board when we left 
the harbour and of course we couldn’t wait. We were 
already a day overdue.” 

“ But that’s not true. Captain. I told you I had a 
postcard from Alexandria and he said he was perfectly 
well and looking forward to seeing me in a few days. 
Oh, Captain, can’t you tell me the truth ? I’m sure 
you’re hiding something from me.” 

Captain Krundt realised that he was only going to 
get involved in a more complicated tangle if he 
attempted to invent further excuses, but he had not 
the courage to tell this delicate girl what he feared was 
the true story. 

“ I’m sorry I can’t say more, just now at any rate, 
miss, but there has been a little bit of trouble and I 
was just going along to the police station to report 
the matter, and perhaps you’d better come with 
me.” 

“ But, please, don’t tell me that Gustav is dead. I 
could not bear that. We were going to be married as 
soon as he arrived, and this is terrible. Tell me, is 
he alive or not ? ” 

“I’m sorry, miss, but I can’t tell you any more at 
the moment, but we’ll go along to the police and you 
shall hear all that I know.” 

The Captain had little of any help to tell the Dutch 
police beyond the fact that he was informed that two 
passengers who were known to be on board when the 
ship was coming through the Suez Canal were not 
on board when they reached Marseilles. He stated 
that he mixed very little with the passengers himself. 
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but that one of his junior officers and the steward had 
noticed both the passengers when the ship was near 
the Canal. 

“ Well, it was a Dutch boat,” commented the Inspec- 
tor, “ so it’s our business to find out something about 
the story. Perhaps you can help us, miss. You say 
your fianc6 should have been on the ship but hasn’t 
arrived. Tell us who he was and where he was coming 
from.” 

The girl related her story. Her fiance, Gustav 
Jungsten, had gone out to Batavia in the Dutch East 
Indies immediately after the War to develop a sugar 
plantation which had belonged to his father but had 
apparently been neglected. The girl had wished to 
accompany him, but he had urged her to wait until 
the estate was more fully developed and he could have 
time to provide a decent home for her. Success had 
come Gustav’s way. Business had come quicker than 
he had anticipated, and now after four years’ absence 
he had written the joyful news that he was coming 
home to marry her and take her back to his plantation. 

“ He told me he had made quite a lot of money and 
that I wasn’t to buy any clothes until he arrived, 
because he could tell me the most suitable things to 
wear out there, and he was going to buy them all for 
me as a present. He said he was bringing bags of 
money home with him. I don’t know how much, of 
course, but I guess it would not be less than five 
thousand marks.” 

He had written one or two letters from ports en 
route f but the last news she had received was the post- 
card from Alexandria. He had seemed very happy, 
and excitedly looking forward to their meeting. 

“ Had he any enemies ? ” queried the Inspector. 

“ What do you mean ? Are you suggesting that 
anything has gone wrong ? ” staggered the girl. 

“ Well, with all that money in his possession, you 
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know, there is a temptation ; but do you think he had 
any enemies ? ” 

“ No, of course he hadn’t. Everybody liked Gustav, 
and nobody ever had a bad word for him.” 

Naturally, thought the Inspector, but very often love 
is blind. It was more than likely that if Gustav had 
let it be known that he was coming over on a particular 
ship with money to get married, somebody might have 
thought it a good opportunity for getting rich quickly. 

“ I’m sorry, miss,” he said. “ But leave it with us 
for a day or two and we will make the fullest possible 
enquiries. It is quite likely that your fianc6 left the 
boat somewhere on the Mediterranean and is coming 
along by the next one. You will probably have a 
surprise yet.” 

When the girl had gone the Inspector discussed the 
matter carefully with the Captain. It certainly looked 
exceedingly suspicious. Here was a man returning 
home with 5000 marks after making good on his 
estate in the East Indies. News like that quickly 
spreads in the East, and with such a cosmopolitan 
population there was no seeing the end of casual con- 
versations. No doubt the young man had been 
boasting of his success, and it was a temptation to 
some of the idle loungers who throng the Eastern ports. 
But what was the best step to take ? The Inspector 
puzzled a good deal over this question. 

He did not think it was much use sending messages 
to Batavia. It was now six weeks since the vessel had 
left there, and it was not very likely that the local 
police had any information to give. Still, it might be 
worth while writing to them. It was certainly not 
worth the cost of expensive cables. 

In any case, he decided that first of all he would 
interview the junior officer and the steward who had 
mentioned the matter to the Captain. Perhaps they 
could give some further information. The junior 
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officer was the first to be seen. He could only tell the 
Inspector that he had seen two passengers, who were 
frequently together, though he thought that the one 
seemed to be forcing his company on the other. He 
never appeared too welcome. 

“ I’m sure one of them was a German, and I think 
the other was Dutch.” 

Good lord, thought the Inspector. International 
complications. 

When they were coming through the Suez Canal 
the Dutch passenger was not on deck, but the German 
had engaged the officer in conversation. They had 
had a long discussion as to its ownership, and the 
German had expressed regret that his Government 
had not been able to block the entrance during the 
Great War. It would have shortened hostilities a 
good deal, he had stated. 

Apparently the German had continued his arguments 
later the same evening with the Dutch passenger, as 
the steward, who was next interviewed, reported that 
he heard a heated discussion going on in the German’s 
cabin. He distinctly heard the words “ Suez Canal ” 
and “ Great War,” and the German uttered the expres- 
sion “ dirty little Dutchman,” but it was not for him 
to interfere. Half an hour later when he had again 
gone the rounds the discussion seemed to have finished 
and all was quiet. That would be about ten o’clock. 
Later they had put into Alexandria and he had not 
seen either passenger since. 

“ Did you inspect either of their cabins ? ” asked 
the Inspector. 

“Yes, they were perfectly in order. There was 
nothing to suggest that there had been a struggle, and 
so far as I know there was nothing missing.” 

“ Have the cabins been disturbed since ? ” 

“ No, they are exactly as they were when last 
occupied.” 
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The Inspector made a visit to the ship and carefully 
examined the two cabins. There was nothing which 
threw any light on the problem. The one occupied 
by the Dutchman was devoid of any bags or luggage or 
clothing. Just a hair brush and a safety razor. Nothing 
to give any clue as to the man’s identity. 

In the one which had been used by the German 
there was a comparatively new travelling bag with the 
initials G. J. Undoubtedly those of the girl’s fiance, 
but beyond several suits of clothes there was nothing of 
any value. Certainly there was no trace of the money 
which the girl had alleged that her fiance was bringing 
home. 

The situation was becoming interesting. Here was 
a man believed to have considerable money in his 
possession receiving the apparently unwelcome atten- 
tions of a fellow-traveller. Both had disappeared after 
what the steward had described as a heated argument, 
and the money was missing. Truly a suggestion, at 
least, that there had been a murder and that the object 
was robbery. But if so, where was the murder com- 
mitted and where was the murderer ? Apparently the 
events had happened in the neighbourhood of the Suez 
Canal or Alexandria. It was worth making some 
enquiries in that area. 

A letter addressed to the Chief of the Police in Cairo 
produced strange results in that town. No reports had 
been received there of any bodies washed ashore, but 
the police had been puzzling for the last few weeks 
over a waistcoat which had been found on the banks of 
the Canal. In itself nothing unusual, but the police 
had thought it sufficiently interesting to send it to 
the Government Laboratory for investigation. 

Mr. Lucas, the Director, had subjected the waistcoat 
to a most minute examination. The button of an inner 
pocket bore the name of a tailor in Batavia. There 
was no name of the owner, but evidently it had been 
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purchased quite recently as it was in a new condition, 
though stained. Microscopic examination revealed 
that the waistcoat was impregnated with various salts, 
which suggested at once that it had been immersed in 
salt water. 

Without a doubt it had been worn by a man who 
had fallen overboard or had jumped into the Canal 
and swum ashore. A similar examination of the 
pockets showed the presence of a quantity of grains of 
sand, suggesting that the owner had landed on the 
sand dunes and then discarded the garment. 

The letter from the police at Amsterdam gave a new 
interest to this discovery. It was not difficult to put 
the pieces together. Probably the wearer of the waist- 
coat had thrown his fellow-passenger into the water 
and then himself decided to swim ashore. Difficult 
questions might have been asked when the fact of 
the missing voyager had been discovered. But so 
far there had been no reports of bodies washed 
ashore. 

The Cairo police had the waistcoat photographed 
and a print sent to Amsterdam with a full description. 
These were shown to Captain Krundt. He himself 
was unable to recognise them, but the steward was 
prepared to swear very definitely that the waistcoat 
formed part of a suit which the Dutch passenger had 
been wearing when he had last seen him. 

The young lady was asked to express her opinion. 
She was quite certain that the garment was not of a 
style which her fiancd would possibly have worn, and 
in any case the measurements given by the police 
were very large indeed. Gustav had been a compara- 
tively short and slender yoimg man. He could not 
possibly have worn the waistcoat, the girl insisted. 
Undoubtedly then, if the waistcoat had any connection 
with the mystery, it had belonged to the Dutchman, 
who, it was now presumed, had murdered Gustav and 
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then swum for shore, where he had discarded the gar- 
ment, or he had perhaps cast it oflF in his swim. 

Meanwhile the Cairo police had been in communi- 
cation with Batavia, and their agents there had traced 
that the waistcoat was part of a suit which had been 
supplied by local tailors to a Dutchman only a few 
days before the vessel had left. They distinctly remem- 
bered the man as he had stated that he wanted some- 
thing which would make an impression in Amsterdam. 
The tailors were able to give a fairly good description 
of the man and this was sent to Cairo. 

At the same time the Cairo police had been visiting 
the hotels and cafes in the town on the look out for 
any strangers — a difficult task in such a cosmopolitan 
mixture. Their efforts had been rewarded, however, 
when they discovered at one of the more fashionable 
hotels that a Dutch visitor with apparently plenty of 
money to spend was staying there. This man was 
pointed out to the detective one evening and there was 
little doubt that the waistcoat would have fitted him 
very well. 

It was a strange position for the police. Here was 
a man whom they now had little doubt had committed 
a murder, but they had not sufficient evidence that 
anybody had been murdered. True, a gentleman who 
should have arrived at Amsterdam was missing, but 
that was not sufficient to justify them in accusing this 
visitor to Cairo with the offence. He was probably 
able to give quite a good account of his movements. 

While they were still puzzled in their minds as to 
the best way of solving the difficulty, fate played into 
the hands of the police. A body, which had evidently 
been in the water for several weeks, was washed ashore 
a few miles from the town. From the description of 
the missing German, which had been issued by the 
Amsterdam police, there was no doubt that this was 
the body of Gustav Jungsten. A medical inspection 
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suggested that the man had been struck on the head 

with a heavy instrument and that while stunned he 

had then been thrown into the water. 

Fortunately, the Dutchman made no attempt to 
leave Cairo. He had settled very comfortably in the 
hotel and was thoroughly enjoying the life, spending 
money lavishly and treating all those who came in his 
way. But the police had now a complete case. It 
was no use waiting any longer. Walking into the loimge 
of the hotel one evening, when the Dutchman was 
sitting alone, the detective engaged him in conversation. 

“ I think I shall spend the rest of my life here,” 
said the Dutchman. “ Such a varied place. I do 
enjoy watching the people. Here, have a drink with 
me. 

When these were served the Dutchman pulled out 
a note-case from his pocket, almost flashing it in the 
face of the detective. But the latter was quicker than 
his companion. 

“ Just a minute, Jan Stewer,” he exclaimed. 

“ Before you drink that I must arrest you for the 
murder of Gustav Jungsten.” 

The Dutchman was taken thoroughly by surprise. 
He had no time to deny the accusation. 

“ How did you know ? ” he gasped. 

“ By the initials G. J. on that note-case,” was the 
reply. 

After a lengthy trial, necessitating the calling of 
witnesses from many parts of the world, Stewer was 
found guilty and eventually paid the penalty. 



CHAPTER 4 


ESSEX. THE MURDER OF A POLICE CONSTABLE 

T he records of Scotland Yard are so packed 
with feats of brilliant detective work that it 
is difficult to select one as outstanding. It 
would be impossible however to find a case which, from 
sheer intricacy, excels the solution of the murder of 
Police Constable Gutteridge. 

About four o’clock in the morning of 26th Septem- 
ber, 1927, a motorist driving along the road near 
Chipping Ongar in Essex was surprised at the sight 
of a policeman apparently lying on the ground asleep 
at his post. He sounded his horn at the unusual 
spectacle, but as there was no sign of movement he 
stopped his car and walked across the road. A 
horrible feeling of revulsion overcame him. The 
policeman was dead, and not merely dead but brutally 
murdered. There was blood on his tunic, and in his 
hand he still grasped his pencil and note-book. 

The motorist lost no time in returning to his car 
and driving at full speed to the police station at Rom- 
ford, where fortunately he found Inspector Crockford 
on duty. Quickly he related his discovery, and with 
a constable and the Inspector returned to the village. 
Accustomed as he was to gruesome sights, the Inspec- 
tor shuddered. He immediately recognised the body 
as that of one of his most trusted and popular men — a 
young constable who had only recently joined the 
force, but was in the Inspector’s opinion destined for 
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rapid promotion. Police Constable Gutteridge, it 
appeared from an inspection of the log book, was on 
night duty and should have reported at the “ confer- 
ence point ” to P.C. Taylor at 3 a.m. This point was 
only a few yards from the spot where his body had 
been discovered, and the book showed that half an 
hour later Taylor was due to finish duty and return 
home. 

The station constable was hurriedly dispatched to 
Taylor’s home, and found that he had just retired to 
bed. In reply to the officer’s enquiry whether he had 
seen Gutteridge during the evening he replied at once : 

“ Sure, we met at The Common at 3 a.m. and 
signed each other’s books, had a bit of a yarn, and off 
he went as bright as usual. Why ? Anything wrong ? ” 

He had not seen anybody else about the road and' 
certainly not heard any vehicles, but he quickly 
volunteered to come to the station and help in the 
search. 

Meanwhile, Inspector Crockford had examined the 
body of P.C. Gutteridge. There were four bullet 
wounds in the head, two of them demonstrating clearly 
that the officer had been shot through the eyes as he 
lay helpless on the ground. His pencil and note-book 
were in his hands, and he had evidently been making 
a few notes at the time he was shot. His torch 
remained untouched in his pocket, from which the 
Inspector concluded that some other light had been 
available while Gutteridge was making his notes, 
possibly the headlamps of a motor-car. The first 
suggestion which flashed through the Inspector’s mind 
was that Gutteridge had stopped a car, and that while 
he was making a note of certain facts in his book the 
occupant had fired a shot which had proved fatal. It 
was probably a correct conclusion, but that fact was 
never clearly established. 

The news of the murder of Gutteridge spread rapidly 
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throughout Essex. Every police station was in mourn- 
ing, but hardly had the message arrived at Billericay 
than a local doctor called to report that during the night 
the garage adjoining his house on the main road had 
been broken into and his blue four-seater car stolen. 
He gave a complete description of the car, although it 
was well known to the police. They did, however, 
visit his house and made an interesting discovery. 
The tyres on the off-side of the car had evidently been 
of a smooth variety while those on the on-side were 
studded. This was obvious from the tracks made in 
the doctor’s own approach. The tracks were followed 
by the police, and they certainly passed the spot where 
the murder had occurred. There were, unfortunately, 
the marks of many other cars as well, so that little help 
was obtained. The car had then apparently gone in 
the direction of London, but owing to the heavy 
traffic the tyre marks became indistinguishable. 

The matter proved of little importance because a 
few hours later Inspector Crockford received word 
from the licensing authority that a car bearing Doctor 
Lovell’s registration number had been found aban- 
doned in Brixton. Owing to suspicious facts the 
London police had had the car removed to a garage 
and placed under guard. Inspector Crockford lost 
no time in going up to London and placing the whole 
facts before Chief Inspector Berrett of Scotland Yard, 
who volunteered to accompany him to Brixton. 

There they gave the car a most minute inspection 
and after a few minutes were in no doubt that it was 
the one which had carried the murderer. On the 
rimning-board was fresh human blood, while under 
the front seat was an empty cartridge case. The latter 
on examination proved to be of a rare pattern aban- 
doned by the War Office. There was no sign of a 
revolver, and no finger-prints which would prove of 
any assistance. There was no doubt that Gutteridge 
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had stopped the car, recognising it as that of Dr. 

Lovell, and that while making a few notes he had been 
shot by the thief It was the only possible conclusion. 
Gutteridge had no enemies, and had been shot in the 
exercise of his duties. 

Inspector Berrett decided to interview all the 
criminals then living in London and district whom he 
knew to be capable of the murder. Over a thousand 
were interviewed, but without any direct result. They 
could all give a satisfactory account of their movements 
on the night of the 26th September. It was now 
well into November and not a single clue had been 
discovered. 

Meanwhile the bullets used by the murderer had 
been examined. Two had been found on the ground 
and one in Gutteridge’s brain. These were sent to 
Woolwich Arsenal for expert examination, and the 
report which reached Scotland Yard showed that one 
bullet was of a type known as Mark I ammunition, 
which was exceedingly rare, the second was a Mark IV 
of a type which had been abandoned by the War 
Office in 1894, and the third was a Mark I of the flat- 
nosed variety. The cartridge case found in the car 
was proved to be a Mark IV type, and on its base were 
the markings made by the breech shield of the revolver 
when the explosion took place. 

Still nothing could be done. It was evident that the 
murderer had been in possession of the ammunition 
for a long time, but enquiries failed to reveal any 
source from which it could have been purchased. 

Advertisements were issued far and wide offering 
large rewards for any information which would help 
in the discovery of the murderer. Late in November 
fate played into the hands of the police. An accident 
had occurred in Sheffield, and the local police were 
searching for the driver. Local tongues began to wag, 
and a rumour was started that it must have been the 
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same man as the one who had murdered Gutteridge. 
A man who had been in the car at the time of the 
accident came forward and told the police that he had 
been given a lift by a man he had previously met and 
that he might have been the murderer. 

He volunteered to go to Scotland Yard and take them 
to the garage where the driver was employed. The 
police accepted the offer. They were anxious to solve 
the mystery, particularly as it concerned one of their 
own number. 

The passenger accompanied the detectives from 
Scotland Yard to a garage at Clapham Junction, where 
he pointed out the driver. The detectives at once 
recognised him as Frederick Guy Browne, an ex-con- 
vict whom they had already interviewed but who had 
given a satisfactory story of his movements on the 
night of the murder. He was known as a dangerous 
criminal, a man who had sworn on leaving Dartmoor 
that he would never again be taken alive, and always 
reputed to carry firearms, in the use of which he was 
known to excel. For the moment the police thought 
that discretion was the better part of valour, but they 
pursued enquiries as to the reasons for his visit to 
Sheffield. 

They were rewarded with the discovery that Browne 
had gone there for the express purpose of trying to sell 
a stolen car. He was known to have served five other 
sentences for burglary, robbery, and various crimes, 
and in each case a loaded revolver had been found in 
his possession. Now on his last discharge from Dart- 
moor he had opened a garage at Clapham Junction in 
partnership with another ex-criminal, William Henry 
Kennedy. 

Inspector Berrett decided that the best course was 
to arrest Browne on a charge of having stolen the car 
which he was driving at Sheffield, but Browne was 
rarely in the garage, usually being reported by his 
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partner as in another part of the country on business. 
Two months passed, until on the 20th January an 
ambush was laid, detectives were hidden in the yard 
and neighbourhood, and when Browne drove in and 
went towards his office the police surrounded him. 
Before he had time to put his hands in his pockets he 
was handcuffed, taken into his own office, and charged 
with the theft of the car. 

The Inspector was watching the man’s movements 
carefully. When first handled by the detectives he 
had appeared terrified, but on the reading of the 
warrant a noticeable change came over his face, a 
feeling of evident relief. Relief, concluded Inspector 
Berrett, that he is not charged with murder. 

The expression changed again a few moments later. 
The Inspector ordered that Browne should be 
searched. The first thing which came to light was a 
pair of medical forceps — no doubt the property of 
Dr. Lovell, as subsequent evidence was to prove. 
In Browne’s hip pocket were discovered a dozen 
cartridges for a Webley revolver. 

During this inspection one of the detectives had 
been examining the car in which Browne had just 
driven. In an open pocket by the driver’s right hand 
was a Webley revolver. When this was shown to 
Berrett, Browne casually remarked : 

“ Ah, you’ve found that, have you ? I’m done for 
now.” 

Browne was conducted to the police station, while 
the detectives visited his house. There they found 
two more revolvers and other articles which had 
evidently been found in Dr. Lovell’s car. There was 
surely sufficient evidence now on which to charge 
Browne with murder as well as with burglary, but 
Inspector Berrett decided to wait. He wished for 
further evidence from Woolwich, where he sent the 
revolvers and the ammunition for report. 
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He asked them several questions. Were their experts 
prepared to say that one of Browne’s revolvers had 
fired the bullets which were foimd near the scene of 
the murder ? Enlarged photographs were printed, 
showing that the surfaces of the markings on the bullets 
and the revolvers were identical. The fact that the 
ammunition still in Browne’s possession included both 
Mark I and Mark IV fillings, then almost imobtainable, 
convinced them that Browne was the murderer. 

With this evidence Inspector Berrett immediately 
charged Browne with the murder. 

“ Ridiculous, absurd,” he shouted. “ I bought the 
Webley from a sailor at Tilbury six months ago and 
as for those instruments, they were in the car I was 
trying to sell at Sheffield. I haven’t the foggiest idea 
where they came from. But if you are looking for the 
murderer, it’s that beastly fellow who has been working 
with me, that fellow Kennedy. I knew he was a hound 
when I took him in ! ” 

Berrett was of course used to this trick on the part 
of a suspected man, who attempts to throw the blame 
on to somebody else, but in this instance he was 
somewhat impressed. On the day of Browne’s arrest 
Kennedy had disappeared and all attempts to trace 
him had failed. Possibly he was implicated, but as 
yet there was no direct evidence to show that the 
murder had been committed by Browne. It had 
certainly been done by the occupant of the motor-car, 
probably Browne, but at the same time it was worth 
trying to trace Kennedy. 

A week’s search all over the country resulted in 
Kennedy being traced to Liverpool. He, too, was 
suspected of being armed, and the police were warned 
to be cautious. His movements were followed for 
some days by the local police before they attempted to 
make an arrest. Eventually a trap was laid and he was 
not prepared. He was leaving a public-house with 
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his left hand over his face when he was suddenly 
challenged by Sergeant Mattinson of the Liverpool 
constabulary. Inunediately, Kennedy swung round, 
snatched a revolver from his pocket, pressed it against 
the officer’s ribs and fired. By the greatest of good 
fortune the bullet jammed in the breach. Mattinson 
heard the click and imagined that his end had come, 
but recovering with the most amazing rapidity, he 
himself swung round and slipped the handcuffs on 
Kennedy’s wrists. 

When charged with the theft of Dr. Lovell’s car, 
Kennedy replied : “ That’s right, you’ve got me,” 
but when informed that he would also be charged 
with the murder of P.C. Gutteridge he remarked : 
“ That’s where you’re all wrong. I stole the car all 
right, but it was Browne what did the murder.” 

He was taken back to Scotland Yard, where he dic- 
tated a long statement, in which he gave a complete 
description of the crime, which almost entirely coin- 
cided with the original solution of Inspector Crockford, 
but it carefully placed the whole of the blame on 
Browne. 

Both Browne and Kennedy were placed on trial at 
the Old Bailey in the following April, seven months 
after the murder had been committed. Both pleaded 
innocence. Both blamed the other. Kennedy alleged 
that although the revolver might have killed Gutteridge 
it was not his, but he had exchanged it with Browne a 
few days later. Browne insisted that the police had 
changed the revolvers and were not themselves certain 
which implement had been found in a particular place 
in the car. He called evidence to support his story 
that he had purchased the medical instruments a few 
years previously. 

Mr. Justice Avory — most dreaded of all criminal 
judges — ^presided at the trial. He left four questions 
for the jury to answer : 
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1. Was P.C. Gutteridge murdered on that particular 
night ? 

2. Was the murder committed by the person who 
stole Dr. Lovell’s car ? 

3. Were there two persons in the car, and if so which 
of the two fired the shot ? 

4. If there were two persons, were they acting 
together with a common purpose to prevent their 
detention and arrest ? 

The jury after a long retirement returned a verdict 
of guilty against both defendants. They were sen- 
tenced to death, and in the course of a few weeks paid 
the extreme penalty. 



CHAPTER 5 


PARIS, THE CLUE OF THE OLD SOCK 

T he gendarme on duty in the Rue Princesse 
in Paris on a cold morning in January was 
more than pleased when he saw coming 
towards him the proprietor of a caf6 with whom he was 
on the best of terms. It would be an opportunity for 
a little friendly talk, an 5 ^hing to bre^ the deadly 
monotony of patrol work on such a cheerless day. But 
M. Lambon did not appear in the mood for amusing 
conversation. Something must be wrong. Instead of 
his usual leisurely stroll Lampon was actually running 
— something the gendarme had never seen him do 
before. 

“ Trying to keep warm, my friend ? ” he shouted. 
“ I wish I was allowed to run.” 

“ No, no, M. Ringue,” he addressed the gendarme. 
“ Come quick, oh, do come, something terrible. I 
have never seen anything like it before. You run, do 
come quick. It’s terrible.” 

Well, it did promise a little variation, and Ringue 
was not loathe to leave his beat. 

“ But what is it, Lampon ? Why are you so 
excited ? ” 

“ Oh, terrible, terrible. I have just found a man’s 
leg in my well, wrapped in cloth, and oh, the 
stench ! I thought the smell would get to my wine so I 
looked, and oh, what a terrible thing I found.” 

Ringue was, to say the least, intrigued. A sudden 
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thought flashed through his mind. Had it any 
connection -with a strange little incident which had 
happened while he was on night patrol about a month 
ago, that night when he had met a man on this very 
street carrying a strange parcel ? No, it was absurd, 
the stranger had explained his mission and there was 
an end to it. 

It did not take many minutes to reach Lampon’s 
caf6, but in those few a strange tale was unfolded to 
him. Lampon had noticed a strange smell coming 
from the cellar, and a day or two later had suspected 
that the water in the well tasted somewhat bitter. 
Perhaps something had fallen into the well, so he had 
better remove the cover and investigate. Sure enough, 
floating on the surface was a strange parcel. Hurriedly 
cutting the string, he had received an enormous shock. 
Horror spread over his face. The contents were a 
human leg and several loose pieces of flesh. Quickly 
dropping the parcel, he had hurried into the street to 
find the first gendarme he could. 

Ringue gave a hurried look and was equally horrified. 

“ Don’t touch it,” he screamed. “ Leave it all 
exactly as it is. This is a case for the Commissary, 
and he’d better tackle it from the beginning. Leave 
things exactly as they are, and you see that nobody else 
goes near while I fetch M. Mace.” 

Mace, then a young man of about thirty-four, had 
only just been appointed to Paris. He was full of 
ambition, intent on making a name for himself in the 
annals of the French police, but so far no important 
case had come his way. It was therefore with some- 
thing more than curiosity that he listened while Ringue 
recounted his story, and not many minutes before he 
set off with the gendarme to visit the scene of the 
discovery. 

Eagerly and with much questioning he listened to 
M. Lampon’s story, enquired whether he could give 
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any clue which might help in discovering to whom 
the leg had belonged. But Lampon was quite disin- 
terested. So far as he knew no one ever went into the 
cellar except himself, nor was anybody missing in the 
district. 

“ All right, leave it to me, Ringue,” he said in dis- 
missing his gendarme, “ and ask M. Lampon to wait 
upstairs. I shall probably want some help, but Fd 
rather look round a little bit myself first.” 

Mace minutely examined the leg and the wrappings. 
It had undoubtedly been hacked off the body with 
rather a clumsy tool, and was certainly not the work 
of an expert. He wondered if there were any other 
limbs in the well which might furnish a clue. By dint 
of much fishing he was able in time to discover another 
parcel, which he carefully brought to the surface. 
This was going to prove more helpful. It seemed like 
another leg, but it looked as if an expert had made 
up the parcel. 

Whatever it was had been carefully sewn up in a 
piece of black cloth, which Mace opened with great 
care, revealing still another wrapper of white cloth 
inside, both neatly sewn. This opened, he dis- 
covered, as expected, a second human leg. In this 
case, however, there was something which furnished a 
clue to the mystery. 

The first leg had been naked, but this second one 
was covered by a stocking, and a strange stocking at 
that. It looked as if it belonged to a particularly lazy 
man. The foot had evidently become worn, and 
instead of having a new one woven the owner had cut 
the foot from another sock and stitched it on. Examin- 
ing this, Mace found what he thought would prove a 
valuable clue. Running through this foot which had 
been so crudely sewn on was a coloured stitch, and 
when Mace had dried the stocking he was able to find 
not a name but a strange mark of identity. Whoever 
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had woven the sock had knitted on to it the strange 
initial, thus : 

+ B + 

Whoever had committed the murder — and Mace 
was sure that it was murder — had been slow not to 
remove this possible clue. He ordered Ringue to 
pack up the two limbs and take them back to the office, 
cautioning Lampon not to say anything about the 
discovery to his neighbours. 

“ Oh, but I am so upset I could not tell anybody, it 
is so terrible.” 

Mace had the limbs examined at once by the police 
doctors. Their report was helpful, but eventually it 
proved wrong and was the cause of much waste of 
time. They had no hesitation in saying that the two 
legs had been severed from the same body, that they 
had been in the water for about a month, and that they 
had almost certainly been those of a woman. The 
Commissary lost no time in examining the records of 
missing females and this proved a lengthy business. 
He turned up scores of files, but none which answered 
to the one for which he was searching. 

Meanwhile he began investigations as to the happen- 
ings in the Rue Princesse during the month in which 
the doctors had said that the body had been in the 
water. 

One day Ringue bethought him of the incident 
which had flashed through his mind on the day when 
he had first heard of the discovery. He hastened to 
relate it to Mace. 

“ I don’t suppose it’s got any connection with the 
case, but it’s just occurred to me that about two days 
before Christmas I was patrolling the Rue Princesse 
rather late at night when a man came along with two 
heavy parcels. Said he had just come back from 
Mantes and missed the connection, so was walking 
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home. I made some remark about taking his Christmas 
dinner home with him, and he said ‘ Rather, just look 
at this ham IVe got,’ and he opened one of the parcels 
and showed me a beautiful ham and some butter and 
things. We wished him a merry time and he passed 
on down the street. We didn’t think much more of it 
at the time. He seemed quite a decent fellow. Got 
a heavy black beard, rather elderly, but evidently very 
tired.” 

Mace thought the matter was worth investigation 
and sent out for further information. His assistants 
came across a man answering to the description of 
a bearded stranger who had been seen dropping 
something into the river some weeks ago and had said 
that it was ground bait, as he was a fisherman. 
Further reports were to the effect that portions of 
human flesh had been found on the banks of the river, 
and that a human thigh bone had been seen in the 
gutter. 

Meanwhile Mace, not satisfied with the first medical 
report, had sent the limbs to a greater expert, who now 
stated that the legs were those of a male, not a female, 
that it was probably an elderly man, and that the dis- 
section had been done with a heavy knife or perhaps a 
butcher’s chopper. Enquiries on these lines did not give 
much help for a considerable time, and Mace decided to 
enquire by whom the parcel could have been sewn up. 
This eventually brought him into contact with Made- 
moiselle Dard, who had at one time lived in the Rue 
Princesse, was a well-known tailoress, but had recently 
gone on the stage. It transpired that she was still 
receiving visits from a M. Voirbo. Mademoiselle had 
at one time lived in a flat over Lampon’s cafe, and it 
seemed that while there she had received numerous 
calls from a M. Voirbo, who used to carry water up 
to her flat from the cellar under the cafe. The first 
clue, thought Mace at last. Somebody knew the exist- 
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ence of the well, and here was a lady who was a good 
needlewoman. Was there any connection between the 
two and the missing man ? 

Mademoiselle Dard was careful. She had certainly 
been friendly with Voirbo, but it was some time since 
she had seen him. 

“ Oh, yes, sir,” she replied, “ it must have been 
the middle of December when I last saw him. And 
I haven’t seen his friend since then either.” 

“ Friend ? ” queried Mace. “ Who was that ? ” 

“ Oh, a M. Desire, rather an old man.” 

Old man, thought Mace. Perhaps the missing one ! 
But he proceeded cautiously. By dint of further ques- 
tions he learned that the last time Mademoiselle had 
seen Voirbo and his friend they had been with the 
latter’s aunt, a lady in some part of the city. Ulti- 
mately she remembered that the lady made some kind 
of a living by cutting up bandages and doing a bit of 
sewing. 

Mace lost no time in interviewing the aunt. She 
was not at first disposed to be helpful, but by flattery 
and careful questioning Mace learned that she had 
seen her nephew in company with Voirbo about the 
middle of December, but not since. That did not 
worry her, as her nephew was of a strange disposition. 
He would disappear for weeks at a time, and when 
he had some money would go off for a long trip. 
Oh, yes, he had money, rather a lot she thought, 
but this friend Voirbo was always wanting to 
borrow. 

It was becoming rather more involved. A man with 
some money, a poor friend, the sudden disappearance 
of both of them, and the discovery of two legs which 
might have belonged to the former. In the hope that 
he was on the right lines, Mace invited the aunt, by 
name Madame Bodasse, to the morgue, where he 
showed her the limbs which had been recovered. 
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Before doing so he pulled out the sock and asked if 
she could identify that. 

" Oh, yes,” she gasped in horror. “ That was 
Desire’s. I sewed that mark on it,” and she pointed 
to the + B + sign. 

Here was the evidence for which Mace had been 
waiting. The murdered man was Desire Bodasse, the 
elderly man with some little money. But who was 
the murderer ? Mace had jumped to the conclusion 
that it was Voirbo, though at the moment he had no 
direct evidence. He was, so far as he knew, the only 
man who knew of the well in the basement of the cafe, 
but that was not sufficient on which to charge him 
with the horrible crime. 

Mace continued to work on his clues, but was to 
receive two strange set-backs. With Mademoiselle 
Bodasse he visited her nephew’s apartment and they 
examined the room without discovering anything in 
the nature of a clue. On leaving, however, he was 
surprised to learn from the caretaker that although 
Desire Bodasse was often away for weeks at a time 
she was sure that he was in Paris at the moment. 
“ Only last night,” she added, “ I saw a light under 
his door about ten o’clock. I’m sure I did.” 

The next step was undoubtedly to interview Voirbo, 
but on enquiry at his address Mace was informed that 
he had recently moved to rather more expensive 
apartments. It was all leading up to the solution 
which Mace had anticipated. A comparatively rich 
man disappears. The man who is suspected of his 
murder becomes more affluent. Mace quickly dis- 
covered Voirbo’s new address, but was faced with 
another problem. The caretaker here swore that she 
had seen M. Bodasse on the previous day — the day 
on which Madame Bodasse had recognised his 
stocking. 

It was puzzling, but Mace continued his enquiries. 
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The caretaker gave him some valuable information. 
It appeared that Voirbo and Bodasse had been intimate 
friends until a few weeks ago, when the former had 
become attracted by a woman in a better station in 
life. He was anxious to make her acquaintance, but 
it required money. Bodasse had been asked for a 
loan, but had refused. 

Ha ! thought Mace, here was the motive. An 
attempt to borrow money, a refusal, and then a murder. 
It is working out exactly as I said it would, but what 
about the caretaker who says she saw Bodasse yester- 
day ? But perhaps she was mistaken, or — a sudden 
thought — ^was she in the secret and attempting to put 
him off the scent ? He determined to continue his 
investigations and for the time being to ignore the 
caretaker’s statement. 

Mace decided to make a more careful search of 
Bodasse’s rooms. There was no evidence that the 
bed had been slept in for some little time. Dust was 
everywhere, but the strangest discovery was that of 
two boxes of candles. One was empty, the other 
contained only one candle, and it was obvious that the 
candles in the holder on the mantelpiece had been 
burned quite recently. It was a suggestion worth 
following. Somebody had obtained access to the 
room and lit a candle each evening to give the impres- 
sion that the room was still occupied. There had 
originally been sixteen candles in the two boxes, only 
one was left, and the other fifteen had therefore been 
used. By further questioning of the caretaker he was 
able to conclude that she had seen a light under the 
door on fifteen successive nights. 

Further search revealed that any valuables which 
Bodasse had possessed had been removed. A strong 
box had been forced open and was empty. The only 
thing which had escaped notice was a cheap metal 
watch, which Mace scrutinised. Prying open the back, 
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he found crumpled up a thin slip of pink paper on 
which were written the numbers of several Italian 
bearer bonds, each worth considerable money. 

This was particularly interesting because the land- 
lord of the rooms which Voirbo had formerly occupied 
had told Mace that on leaving he had paid his last 
month’s rent with an Italian bond. It was getting 
warmer. Bodasse had undoubtedly been murdered, 
never mind the statements that he had been seen alive, 
and Voirbo, who Mace was sure had committed the 
offence, had paid his rent with a bond which had 
formerly belonged to Bodasse. How to piece the clues 
together and bring home the crime ? 

He received a further valuable piece of information 
from the caretaker of the apartments when he next 
interviewed her. 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell you, M. Mace, but the last 
time I went in to clean M. Voirbo’s room I saw that 
he had done it himself. He said he had been trying 
to clean a suit with paraffin but had made such a mess 
of the floor that he had scrubbed it himself rather 
than ask me to do it for him. I thought it was very 
kind of him, don’t you ? ” 

Mace did not agree, but he was grateful for the 
information. Another clue. Voirbo had committed 
the murder in that room and had there cut up the body, 
making such a mess that he had cleaned away all 
signs before the woman entered. 

He felt confident now that he had sufficient evidence 
on which he could visit Voirbo and make a few tactful 
enquiries, as a result of which he hoped that Voirbo 
would make a slip which might lead to a solution. 
But Voirbo was evasive. He had greatly regretted to 
hear of the death of his friend and had been on the 
point of visiting Mace, as he thought he could put 
them on the track of the murderer. He asserted that 
Bodasse had one or two enemies, and there would be 
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no difficulty in tracing the actual perpetrator of the 
crime. Mace thanked him for the information, and 
did in fact make a few enquiries, but it was obvious 
that they were merely attempts to gain time. None 
of the men mentioned could in any way have been 
connected with the crime. 

Mace decided that he would wait no longer. He 
felt that he should lose no time in arresting Voirbo, 
and he accordingly asked him to call at the police 
office on the following day, giving instructions to his 
assistants to be in waiting outside his door. When 
Voirbo arrived, Mace engaged him in conversation, 
gradually leading up to the murder. All the time he 
noticed that Voirbo was becoming more and more 
uncomfortable. Finally, in reply to a question, Voirbo 
put his hand in his pocket to extract some information 
relating to one of the men he had suggested might 
have been the murderer. As he pulled out his pocket- 
book a slip of paper fell to the floor. Mace recognised 
it as a steamship ticket and signalled to his men to 
seize Voirbo. 

As they did so, he picked up the ticket. It was a 
passage to America on a ship sailing that afternoon ! 
Mace had only just been in time. Voirbo was placed 
under arrest, though stoutly denying any knowledge 
of the crime. 

The same afternoon Mace called on Voirbo’s new 
wife. She had a pitiful tale to tell. She thought her 
husband was a man of some wealth. He had certainly 
spent money lavishly during the last few weeks, but 
he had recently been borrowing from her. She herself 
had had about 15,000 francs but had handed it over 
to Voirbo. Mace searched boxes and drawers but 
could find no trace either of this money or of the 
remaining bonds. He was rewarded when he eventually 
reached a shed at the back of the premises. 

Here was a complete solution. There was a large 
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knife, showing traces of blood, a piece of cord similar 
to the one which had been found round the parcel 
containing one of the limbs, and an empty wine cask. 
Groping in this, Mace discovered a bundle of Italian 
bonds, all agreeing with the list which he had found in 
Bodasse’s watch, except that one was missing, 
undoubtedly the one which had been paid to the 
landlord. 

There was only one thing still to be proved — the 
actual dismemberment of the body. Mace had an 
inspiration. The body had been cut to pieces in 
Voirbo’s old apartment and that was why the floor had 
been scrubbed. He attempted a bold solution. He 
arranged for Voirbo to be brought to the room in the 
charge of the police while he made an experiment. 
With Voirbo safely seated, Mace picked up a jug of 
water and emptied the contents on the floor. As he 
had suspected, or at least hoped, the water flowed into 
a pool under the table. The floor sloped that way, Mace 
had noticed. He had the water mopped up, and then 
ordered his men to take up the floor boards where the 
water had lodged. Underneath were red marks ! 

Voirbo was taken back to his cell while the analysts 
made an inspection. They had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that the red marks were the stains of human 
blood. When this was communicated to Voirbo he 
made a complete confession. He had murdered 
Bodasse because he had declined his request for 
financial assistance, and the crime had been committed 
exactly as Mace had imagined. 

Voirbo was not to go to trial, however. From some 
source or other he managed to secure a razor in prison 
and secured his own end. It was a baffling crime, but 
Mace, by unstinted efforts, had been successful in 
tracing the culprit, only to be robbed of his success 
in the last few minutes. 



CHAPTER 6 


INDIA. THE MURDERED COLONEL 

T here was great consternation in the Mess 
at Quetta one morning when news rapidly 
spread round that the Colonel of the regi- 
ment had committed suicide. A popular officer, 
though of a somewhat fiery temper, he was the last 
man who would have been expected to end his life in 
such a manner. 

“ Impossible,” were the Captain’s remarks when 
the story was related to him. “ Colonel Collingwood 
is too fine a soldier to seek a coward’s way out, even 
if he was in trouble, and personally I don’t think he 
had a care in the world.” 

“ Well, certainly he’s got no domestic troubles,” 
added the Major. “ His wife’s the most charming 
woman I ever met. How she can stick life out here 
I don’t know. It’s like I always say, a grand life for 
the officers, but no place for the women. Now, if his 
wife had got tired of life I could understand it, but 
not the Colonel. Not likely, why only yesterday he 
was saying how much he was looking forward to the 
next little scrap. It’s murder, not suicide. I’ll bet.” 

“ It’s the obvious answer, but everything points to 
suicide so far as I can gather. What do you say. 
Feather ? ” 

The Lieutenant who had been addressed repeated 
the story which had been told to him half an hour 
earlier. It appeared that the body of the Colonel had 
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been found lying outside the guardroom by one of 
the Colonel’s servants — a native Indian — ^when he was 
on his way to the Colonel’s quarters early that morning. 
The Colonel was wearing his pith helmet, in which 
there was a bullet hole, and there was a bullet wound 
in his forehead. The revolver which had fired the 
shot was lying by the officer’s side. 

“ I went over and casually examined the body,” 
continued Feather, “ and there seems to me no doubt 
that it was a case of suicide. The helmet was scorched 
where the bullet had entered, proving beyond all doubt 
that the shot had been fired at very close quarters, and 
the revolver was lying just by his hand. I’m not a 
detective, but I think I’m right in my deductions.” 

“ Well, I don’t,” interposed the Captain, “ and if 
you agree, Major, I propose that we ask the police to 
make investigations. It’s a grave reflection on the 
regiment for the Colonel to have committed suicide. 
Oh, hang it, he couldn’t have done it.” 

The deepest sympathies were expressed with the 
widow, who was quite unable to throw any light on 
the matter. The Colonel was the happiest man in the 
world, she said, without a care of any kind. He had 
no worries, financial or otherwise, but was anxious to 
be seeing some active service. Life in Quetta was dull, 
but she knew her husband would not seek that way 
out of it. She entirely agreed that the police should 
be called in. 

A message quickly brought them to the scene and 
a hurried conference followed. Everything certainly 
pointed to suicide, and but for the insistence of the 
officers that the Colonel would not have adopted such 
a course, the police would have been prepared to make 
a report to that effect and close the matter. The 
surgeon was consulted, and after a thorough examina- 
tion of the wound, he gave the police their first clue. 

“ It’s not suicide,” he declared. “ That shot was 
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not fired by the Colonel himself. It’s too clean a 
wound, and the bullet must have travelled at least 
a hundred feet. If self-inflicted, the wound would 
have been much more severe. No, some other person 
fired that shot, and a good marksman he must have 
been too.” 

“ But what about the revolver ? ” asked the Inspec- 
tor. “ That was lying by his side, and there’s the 
helmet too. Look at the hole in that. The helmet is 
badly scorched and suggests to me that the shot was 
fired at very close range.” 

“ It certainly does,” was the reply, “ but I stick to 
what I have said. The bullet which entered the 
Colonel’s head was fired at least a hundred feet away.” 

The Inspector, in view of the surgeon’s strong 
assertions, picked up the helmet and placed it on the 
Colonel’s head. 

“ What did I tell you,” quickly shouted the surgeon. 
“ The hole in the helmet does not cover the hole in 
the forehead. It’s strange, but only what I said. 
There were two shots, one through the helmet and 
the other into the head.” 

“ Perhaps the first one was deflected,” said the 
Inspector, “ and the Colonel then fired a second one.” 

“ After he had removed his helmet, you suggest ? ” 

“ Well, that’s quite possible, but I understand the 
helmet was on his head when the body was first 
discovered.” 

“ No,” replied the Surgeon. “ Somebody shot the 
Colonel while he was bareheaded, then fired a second 
shot through the helmet and put it on his head to give 
the suggestion of suicide. It’s murder right enough, 
and it’s your business to find out who did it.” 

There was no doubt the surgeon was right in his 
assumption, and the Inspector on examining the 
revolver found that two cartridges had been fired. 
But there were no signs of a struggle, and the Colonel 
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would not have surrendered his revolver without one. 
But was it his revolver ? 

“ Well,” said his widow, “ it certainly looks like 
his, but then they are all pretty much of a t3qpe. 
Anyhow, let me look where he usually kept his. It was 
always inside his dressing-case in his quarters, because 
he liked to have it by him during the night. He used 
to say that there was more danger while he was in bed 
than when he was walking about.” 

With these remarks, she went into the Colonel’s 
rooms and came back a few minutes later carrying 
another revolver. 

“I’ve found this one in his case,” she remarked. 
“ It’s just like the one you’ve got in your hand, but 
this must have been the one he always kept by him.” 

“ That settles it properly,” said the Inspector. “ It 
could not have been suicide if his revolver was at home. 
Some other fellow must have fired the shots and put 
the revolver by the Colonel’s side to make us think he 
committed suicide.” 

“ Oh, I’m so glad,” cried the widow. “ I never 
thought Harry was such a coward as to end his own 
life. But who could have done it ? He hadn’t an 
enemy, so far as I know.” 

“ That’s what we have got to find out, but I’m 
certain it was not one of his own officers. I’ve seen 
them all, and they’re too fond of him to do a thing like 
that. Some Indian soldier, possibly, but we’ll make 
all the enquiries we can.” 

The Inspector suggested to the Major that a com- 
plete check of all the revolvers should be made 
immediately to ascertain whether any were missing 
from the armoury. 

“ It’s hardly likely. The keys were given to me last 
night, after the usual inspection, and all was reported 
as correct then. All the same. I’ll have enquiries made.” 

A search of the armoury revealed what the Inspector 
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had suspected. A careful check showed that one 
revolver, of a pattern similar to the one which had been 
found by the Colonel’s side, was missing. Somebody 
who knew the armoury must have entered after the 
officer had made his inspection at ten o’clock. There 
was nothing to suggest that entry had been forced, 
and it was impossible to obtain admission except by 
a key. Only two of these were in existence, one in the 
possession of the Colonel and the other of the Major. 

The latter was able to swear that his key had been 
returned to him by the Lieutenant, who had been in 
charge of the inspection on the previous evening, and 
that it had not subsequently left his possession. For 
a moment or two suspicion fell on the Major, but it 
was short-lived. He was a man of the highest reputa- 
tion, a bosom friend of the Colonel’s, and able to give 
a most detailed account of his movements. 

The Lieutenant stated that he visited the armoury 
and, in accordance with custom, checked all the 
weapons over with a second Lieutenant, who accom- 
panied him. Everything then was in perfect order. 
Nothing was missing, or the matter would immedi- 
ately have been reported to the Colonel or to the Major. 
On leaving the armoury he had carefully locked the 
door, and it had been tested by his assistant. There 
was no doubt that everything was in perfect order at 
ten o’clock. No one could have entered since without 
one of the two keys. 

The Surgeon had stated that the Colonel must have 
died about eight o’clock in the morning. At that hour 
he would have been making his usual early inspection 
and would have been unaccompanied. He always 
preferred to make this tour entirely on his own. It 
gave him something to talk about at breakfast, said the 
other officers, and many were the complaints which 
had been unloaded over the meal. 

Mrs. Collingwood stated that her husband carried 
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his keys in his belt pocket, which he only removed at 
bed-time, when it was placed over the foot of the bed. 
An inspection of the belt which he was wearing at the 
time of his death, however, revealed that although the 
bunch of keys was in position, the key to the Armoury 
was missing. This was an important clue, the one 
missing to complete the evidence that the Colonel had 
been murdered and had not committed suicide. By 
some means or another his assailant must have obtained 
possession of the key, taken a revolver from the 
armoury, and shot the Colonel on his early morning 
inspection. 

“ Is there anybody in the house during the night ? ” 
asked the Inspector. 

“ Only his personal servant, Rajpah. Well, he’s not 
in the house, but he sleeps on the verandah, and brings 
us a cup of tea as soon as he wakes in the morning. 
He brought it this morning as usual. It would have 
been possible for him to come in during the night, 
but we never heard any movements. Of course, he 
goes about barefoot and makes no noise.” 

It was narrowing down now to a very small circle. 
One man only apparently could have entered the 
Colonel’s quarters that night and that was his own 
Indian servant. 

“ Was Rajpah on good terms with the Colonel ? ” 
asked the Inspector. 

“ Quite,” was the answer, “ but now I come to 
think of it, there was a little bit of trouble a few days 
ago. My husband didn’t like something Rajpah had 
done, and in his usual fiery way he spoke to Rajpah 
about it. He’s been a little bit sulky since, but we 
did not take any notice. He’s always the same if the 
Colonel speaks harshly to him, but it passes otf in a 
day or two.” 

There did not seem much doubt now that Rajpah 
must have been the murderer. A servant resenting a 
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remark of his master’s seizes the opportunity, enters 
the house in the middle of the night, steals the key to 
the armoury, takes a revolver, and shoots the Colonel. 
It only remained to discover how and when the shot 
was fired and accuse the man of the crime. 

Rajpah was missing at the time, but he returned to 
the house in the middle of the afternoon, not showing 
the slightest trace of emotion, but going about his work 
in the sulky manner which had characterised his 
actions during the last few days. In the meantime 
the Inspector had talked to other men working near 
the officers' quarters, and had been fortunate in coming 
across another Indian who had seen the Colonel fall. 
He related that he was working in the barracks that 
morning. He had seen the Colonel strolling along, when 
suddenly he had stopped and mopped his brow. It 
was fearfully hot and the Colonel seemed to be over- 
come. While he was standing in that position a shot 
had rung out and he saw the Colonel drop to the 
ground. In fear and terror the Indian had run away, 
not daring to speak to anyone lest suspicion should 
fall on himself. 

“ That’s all the evidence I require,” said the Inspec- 
tor to his assistant. “ This Rajpah must have been 
lying in wait for the Colonel, and when he took off 
his helmet there was a golden opportunity. I’ve heard 
that Rajpah is an excellent shot, and as the Surgeon 
said it was fired from at least a hundred feet, the man 
must have been hiding behind those bushes. He was 
a clever fellow, too, but not quite sharp enough. Do 
you see the game ? As soon as he realised that the 
Colonel was dead he fired another shot through the 
helmet so that anyone would think the Colonel had 
fired himself and committed suicide. He was not quite 
sharp enough though to see that the hole in the helmet 
exactly covered the hole in the Colonel’s forehead. 
Cute, very cute, but he’s let down by his own trick.” 
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No time was lost in arresting Rajpah and charging 
him with the murder. He was in a state of abject terror, 
immediately confessed, and told the story, which was 
exactly as the police had discovered. Naturally the 
man was full of contrition, pleaded irritation which 
had led him to take such a ghastly action against the 
man whom he had previously served so faithfully, but 
the law had to follow its course, and Rajpah paid the 
penalty. 

It was a clever piece of work on the part of the 
police Surgeon, and the crime owed its solution to his 
discovery that the bullet through the helmet had not 
been fired at the same time as the one which penetrated 
the forehead. 



CHAPTER 7 

CAMBRIDGE. THE GERMAN PUBLISHER 

S OME forty years ago there began to appear in 
some of the less reputable bookshops in London 
and the provinces a number of highly objection- 
able books which were being oflFered more or less 
surreptitiously at high prices. Worse still, it was dis- 
covered that private individuals were hawking these 
volumes amongst their friends and casual acquaintances. 

The police were inundated with complaints. Parents 
objected that such filthy literature should come into 
the hands of their children, while schoolmasters dis- 
covered that by some means or other they were finding 
their way into the boarding-houses. The books treated 
of sexual matters in an offensive manner and were gener- 
ously illustrated by even more objectionable pictures. 

Instructions were given at the Yard that action 
should be brought against the sellers of the books, and 
dozens of offenders found themselves in the dock. 
Heavy fines were inflicted by the magistrates. Orders 
were given for the destruction of any stocks discovered 
in the shops. But still the traffic continued. There 
were undoubtedly large profits being made on the sale 
and distribution of the offending volumes, with the 
result that maximum fines appeared to have no effect 
on the culprits. 

Unfortunately, the police were unable to trace the 
source of supply. Booksellers could only say that they 
purchased them from agents. If the latter were prose- 
cuted they would merely admit that they in turn pur- 
chased from other agents. It seemed impossible to 
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discover the original publisher or printer. None of the 
books bore the imprint of its origin. Every possible 
device was adopted in an eflFort to trace the offender. 
The type was compared with countless volumes at the 
British Museum and other libraries but with no avail. 
It appeared of quite a distinctive character, which the 
police were unable to find had been used by any other 
publisher. 

Inspector Arrow and Inspector Badcock of Scotland 
Yard were given a free hand in their investigations. 
They were authorised to search every printer’s estab- 
lishment in the hope of discovering type of a similar 
description, though they realised that their enquiries 
at all the well-known firms would be of little avail. 
No reputable publisher or printer would contemplate 
the issue of such filthy volumes. 

Records were searched but without success. No 
cjiminal, so far as the police knew, had been guilty 
of a similar offence. There was no clue on which 
the officers could work. Watch was kept on some of the 
shops which were selling the books, but although the 
volumes continued to appear on the shelves it was 
never possible to trace their arrival. 

Months went by and the police were still without 
a single clue on which they could work. Then, sud- 
denly, Inspector Arrow came into his room with a 
small parcel under his arm. 

“ Something at last,” he remarked, “ but I don’t 
know whether it will carry us much further.” 

At this he untied the parcel, disclosing still another 
copy of one of the offending volumes. 

‘‘ Oh, is that all ? ” was the reply. 

“ Yes, but look at the title page.” 

Inspector Badcock opened the book. For the first time 
he discovered that the publisher’s name was disclosed. 
The title-page bore the name “ The University Press.” 

“ Well, I’m afraid it won’t carry us much further. 
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It’s probably a fictitious name to put us off the scent. 
I know full well that none of the old-established Uni- 
versity printers would be associated with such filth.” 

“ Certainly, but just cast your mind back a few 
years. Do you remember that big company promotion 
swindle seven years ago ? What was the man’s name ? 
German, wasn’t it ? Vasser or something ? ” 

” Oh, you mean old Weissenfeld. Slipped through 
our fingers properly. Well, not ours exactly, but 
dodged the country police very cutely at any rate. 
Disappeared from his house by an underground 
passage or something, didn’t he ? ” 

“ That’s the man,” responded Arrow. “ We haven’t 
heard anything of him for years, but if my memory is 
as good as it used to be one of those bogus companies 
of his was called ‘ The University Press Limited.’ ” 

“ I can’t remember that,” answered his companion, 
“ but there was a fraudulent brandy distillery, a 
produce company, and goodness knows how many 
more. A German professor or something, wasn’t he ? ” 
” Said to be, at any rate. Anyhow, let’s check up 
on his record.” 

An old docket was called for and the history of 
Weissenfeld unearthed. He had certainly come to 
England several years ago, after being a fugitive from 
Germany in consequence of some offences in that 
country. Then, after a year or two in more or less 
isolation, he had appeared at the Old Bailey. 

“ Offences against public morals,” shouted Inspector 
Arrow. “ That’s the man, and he’s still on the same 
trick. Phew ! I wish we could find him. Have you 
no idea where he’s been the last few years ? ” 

“ None whatever,” answered Badcock, “ but I 
think the first step is to visit Somerset House and see 
if we can find any record of “ The University Press 
Limited.” The company may still be on the file.” 

A search at Somerset House certainly revealed the 
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fact that “ The University Press Limited ” had been 
registered several years ago and that the Chairman of 
the Directors was a Dr. von Weissenfeld, but the 
company appeared to be no longer in existence. The 
annual returns had not been filed for the last six years. 

“ Good enough, though,” said Inspector Arrow. 
” He probably thought himself that his company was 
forgotten.” 

“ Of course, it doesn’t follow that he’s at the back 
of these filthy books. Anybody could adopt the name 
‘ University Press.’ ” 

“ Perhaps, but it would be the first thing that would 
occur to Weissenfeld. Anyhow, where did he do his 
printing when he was in the company promotion 
line ? That may give a hint.” 

Further files were called for at Somerset House. 
Prospectus after prospectus was examined relating to 
the various companies which had been floated by 
Weissenfeld. They were all printed by The Univer- 
sity Press Ltd., and the address given of the printing 
works was Hertford. It was clear it was not in any way 
associated with the well-known University publishers. 

“ Well, I don’t suppose they were printed there at 
all,” said Inspector Arrow. “ That’s where his house 
was, I remember, but we can have a word with the 
police there.” 

Enquiries of the Hertfordshire police revealed that 
Weissenfeld had certainly occupied a magnificent 
house in that county, but so far as they were aware he 
had no printing works in the locality. He had simply 
disappeared from the district when the police were 
searching for him in connection with his company 
promotion frauds, and although numerous warrants 
for his arrest had been issued it had been impossible 
to trace the man. 

“ And of course he’s not known as Weissenfeld by 
now,” remarked Inspector Badcock. “ No doubt he’s 
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got a purely English name and changed his appearance. 
The only thing is to trace the source from which those 
shops are getting their supplies. We must simply 
concentrate on finding where the deliveries come from.” 

Inspector Arrow, although he had found the clue 
of The University Press, was not yet satisfied. He 
had to make certain that the printers were the same 
firm as the one which Weissenfeld had originally 
founded. A further visit to Somerset House proved 
of great assistance. 

Calling for copies of the prospectuses which had 
been issued on the flotation of some of Weissenfeld’s 
companies, he examined them minutely with the 
books which were now being offered for sale. At last 
he was well rewarded. The last company which had 
been registered had filed a prospectus printed in 
exactly the same type as the indecent books. It was 
the final proof for which he had been searching. There 
was no longer any doubt that Weissenfeld was at the 
back of the scandalous publications, that he was the 
printer and possibly the author. The great question 
was “ Where is Weissenfeld ? ” 

His description from the police records was circu- 
lated throughout the country, but without success. No 
person answering to a similar appearance had been 
seen anywhere. His name, of course, was quite 
unknown to any of the police forces. 

Meanwhile the police were keeping a close and secret 
watch on two or three of the bookshops which appeared 
to specialise in the objectionable literature. Their 
supplies must arrive from somewhere, and it was only a 
matter of time before the source could be discovered. 
Finally they were rewarded. In the early hours the 
police were patrolling Charing Cross Road in London 
when a heavy lorry drawn by two horses and obviously 
bound for Covent Garden not very far away, drew 
up outside the premises of a bookseller known as a 
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dealer in the offensive books. The lorry appeared 
well laden with fruit or vegetable baskets and sacks. 

The policemen stepped back into the shadows and 
were not surprised when they saw half a dozen sacks 
emptied on to the pavement. 

“ What are you unloading there ? ” one of them 
asked as he advanced to the driver. “ This isn’t the 
Market, you know.” 

“ Oh, I know where that is,” answered the driver, 
“ but my boss has just sent along a few spuds for this 
shop. An old friend of his, I believe.” 

“ Well, you can’t block the pavement with them so 
you’d better knock up your friend and ask him to 
take them in at once.” 

During this conversation the policeman had been 
leaning on the sacks while innocently feeling the con- 
tents. It was as he had suspected. The “ potatoes ” 
were undoubtedly books. Meanwhile his colleague, on 
a given signal, had hurriedly retreated to Bow Street, not 
many yards away, and now returned with an Inspector. 

The latter minutely questioned the carter, but it 
was obvious that the man was quite innocent. He 
had no knowledge of the goods which he was deliver- 
ing, but had willingly brought them up from the 
country on his daily trip to Covent Garden. He readily 
admitted that he came up on behalf of a large farmer 
in Kent and was occasionally asked to deliver a few 
sacks of potatoes at a shop or two in London. He 
honestly believed that he really was carrying the 
humble vegetable. 

The local Inspector, however, decided to detain the 
man until he had called Inspector Arrow from the 
Yard. The latter on his arrival further questioned 
the carter but without much greater success. He had, 
however, no hesitation in opening the sacks, and, as 
he believed, they contained scores of copies of the 
books which were flooding London. 
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The carter was in obvious terror, but Arrow quickly 
put him at his ease. “ You have nothing to fear,” he 
remarked, “ but I shall have to get you to drive this 
lorry round to the Garden, and then you and I will 
go back to Kent by train.” 

“ But I’ve done nothing,” grumbled the carter. 

“ No, and I’m not accusing you in the least, but I 
want you to introduce me to the man who got you to 
bring those sacks to Charing Cross Road.” 

“ I don’t know the man himself. It was his gardener 
who gave them to me.” 

“ Anyway, what’s his name ? ” 

“ Dr. Roland I think, but I’ve never seen him. 
Lives in a big house down there, though I’ve not been 
inside the gates.” 

Inspector Arrow lost no time in the journey to Kent, 
but on his arrival his first visit was to a local magis- 
trate, from whom he obtained a search warrant for the 
house in which he now understood that Dr. Roland, 
alias Weissenfeld, was living. This was readily 
granted after the circumstances had been explained. 

Accompanied by several members of the local police. 
Arrow went up to the house. Repeated knocks on the 
doors produced no answer. Consequently Arrow 
ordered the men to force an entrance. 

The occupants had flown, but evidently only a few 
minutes before. The table was spread for lunch and 
the meal was actually cooking in the kitchen. 

“ Got away again,” grumbled Arrow. “ The same 
trick he played years ago. An underground passage 
it was then and I don’t see how else he’s managed it 
this time. Still while we’re here we had better make a 
thorough search of the premises. We may come 
across something which will help us to trace the man.” 

Every room was carefully examined, and although 
valuable items were picked up there was no trace of 
Weissenfeld or any of his associates. Everything 
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seemed in perfectly methodical order. Just the well- 
run home of the average big business man. 

Arrow was on the point of giving up the search 
when he was called below by two of his men. 

“ Down here, sir,” they shouted. “ There’s a 
regular factory.” 

Arrow hastened into the basement, where he stood 
in amazement. It was one of the largest printing works 
he had seen. Machinery worth thousands of pounds, 
most of it of the latest design, with expensive binding 
machines, engines, dynamos, and large quantities of 
paper filled every available inch of space. In the 
corners were stacks of books of the type which the 
police had been attempting to suppress. 

“ Well, we’ve got the factory all right now. The 
only thing we haven’t got is the man. The best thing 
though at the moment is to get an order from the 
magistrates to destroy all this filth and then put the 
Council on the job.” 

Weissenfeld had flown again. It was very unlikely 
that he would return to Kent. Where was he likely 
to go ? Instructions were hurriedly dispatched from 
Scotland Yard to all police forces to keep an eye open 
for newcomers, particularly anyone answering to the 
description of Weissenfeld, which they circulated. 
But the man had got well away, and three years were 
to elapse before he was heard of again. 

Although Scotland Yard never forgets anything, the 
exploits of Weissenfeld were gradually fading from 
memory when one day a message from Cambridge 
suddenly revived past history. A young constable on 
duty on the outskirts of the town had been intrigued 
by what appeared to be a secret doorway which had 
recently been constructed in a quiet lane. It was in 
such an unusual and hidden position that he had 
thought it worth reporting to his superiors. 

Careful examination had revealed that possibly this 
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would prove to be a rear entrance for a large house 
about a hundred yards away. Little was known of 
the owner or occupier of this house. He had come a 
year or two previously, but lived a secluded life and 
had never troubled the police. 

The Inspector on duty, however, recalled the Weis- 
senfeld case. Had he not escaped from the police 
some years ago by an underground passage ? Had he 
not dodged them in Kent b^y a similar method ? It 
was certainly worth a visit to the Yard and a talk with 
Inspector Arrow. 

The Inspector was shown in and received by Arrow 
and Badcock. From the first their interest was 
awakened. Many details which the country Inspector 
was able to give surely indicated that the occupier of 
this house in Cambridge was none other than Weissen- 
feld himself. There was no time to lose. He must be 
taken by surprise. 

“ But you know we shall never take him alive ” 
broke in Badcock. “ He swore that nobody would 
ever do that.” 

“ Well, dead or alive, he’s our man to-night,” 
retorted Arrow. 

In less than an hour the three Inspectors, with a 
handful of men, were on their way to the University 
town. No objection was raised by the Chief Constable 
to Arrow taking charge of the case, and he promptly 
lent as many men as Arrow chose to select for helpers. 

Inspector Arrow took every precaution to see that 
the door which probably gave an exit from a secret 
passage was carefully guarded before going up to the 
house with Inspector Badcock. 

Their knock on the front door remained unanswered 
for some minutes. Eventually a housekeeper came 
downstairs and opened the door a little. 

“ We want to see Dr. Roland at once,” demanded 
Arrow. 
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“ He’s not at home, sir,” came the quick reply. 

“ Oh, yes he is,” said Arrow, and dashing past the 
astonished woman, he rushed in, followed by Badcock. 

Between them they searched every room in the house. 

“ Looks as if the old woman was right,” remarked 
Badcock. 

” I don’t think so. He’s either in the house or in the 
secret passage. Thank goodness that’s being watched.” 

A further tour of the building failed to give any 
trace of the man for whom they were searching, until 
suddenly Inspector Badcock leaned against the wall 
in the dining-room. Quite by accident he had struck 
a secret panel, which now opened, revealing a narrow 
passage, evidently giving access to some hidden 
chamber. 

Listening intently for a second or two, Badcock had 
the feeling that a human being was in the passage. 
There was a subdued sound of breathing. 

Without hesitation he darted into the chamber. A 
growl was heard, but it was much too dark to see. 
Badcock, however, made a dash at the point from which 
the sound appeared to have come. Fortunately, he 
grasped a human wrist. It was obviously holding a 
revolver. With a twist Badcock jerked it from the 
man’s hand. 

He then came out from the secret passage, dragging 
a man behind him. It was without a doubt the tricky 
and clever Weissenfeld, but he was as white as a ghost. 

“ Water,” he whispered. 

Inspector Arrow handed him a glass, but before he 
could drink Weissenfeld dropped to the ground dead. 

“ Plucky to the last,” said Arrow. “ He carried out 
his vow. Took some poison of some sort, I suppose, 
but it was a bit risky of you to tackle him in that dark 
hole.” 

” Wish I’d got him alive, that’s all,” was Badcock’s 
reply. 



CHAPTER 8 


ALBERTA. MURDERS ON THE FARM 

D r. HEASLIP, best-known physician in the 
little town of Manville in the Canadian 
province of Alberta, had just finished dinner 
and was resting after a heavy day of visiting patients 
in his scattered area, when the telephone rang. 

“ This is Vernon Booher speaking,” said the voice 
at the other end. “You know me, on the Booher 
farmstead, five miles out. Will you come at once ? 
Something terrible has happened. My mother and 
brother are both dead, and I think they must have 
been murdered. Do please come at once. I know 
it’s late but I’m in agony.” 

Tired though he was, the Doctor lost no time in 
getting out his car, and in less than a quarter of an 
hour was at the farm. He was met at the gate by 
young Booher, a man only just out of his teens, whom 
he found trembling and in a great state of agitation. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come. Doctor. I’ve been 
out on the farm, and when I was there I heard some 
shots, so I rushed back to the house and I found my 
mother and my brother Fred both dead. It’s terrible. 
Please look at them and tell me if they really are dead 
and what’s happened.” 

The Doctor went into the house with the young 
man, and the first thing he saw was Mrs. Booher 
apparently sitting in a chair at the table in the dining- 
room. Her body was leaning against the table, and in 
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front of her was a bowl of strawberries which she had 
evidently been picking for supper. Blood was stream- 
ing from her head, and the Doctor on a cursory 
examination had no hesitation in saying that several 
bullets had entered the back of her head while she 
was busy with the fruit. She had been dead only an 
hour or so. 

Passing into the kitchen, which adjoined the dining- 
room, the Doctor was faced by an even more ghastly 
sight. On the floor lay the body of another man, whom 
the young man said was his brother, Frederick Booher. 
Bullets had entered his mouth, said the Doctor, and 
he, too, was dead. He must have faced his assailant, 
while Mrs. Booher had been shot from behind. 

“ Have you any suspicions ? ” asked the Doctor. 

“No, unless it’s one of those foreigners who have 
been working on the farm. One’s a Hungarian, you 
know, and I think the other’s a Russian. They were 
in the house at tea-time, and I sent them out to do 
some more work while the good weather lasted. You’d 
have thought they would have come in when they heard 
the shots.” 

“ I’m not too sure,” remarked the Doctor. “ People 
of those nationalities are more inclined to run away 
when they hear firing, but it’s not a matter for me. 
We must send for the police at once and touch nothing 
until they arrive.” 

A telephone message to the station quickly brought 
Constable Olsen to the scene. He was quickly 
acquainted with the facts so far as they were known, 
and naturally asked for a full statement. Young 
Booher related the story which he had previously told 
the Doctor. 

“ About six o’clock,” he said, “ I left the house to 
round up the cows. Two hours later, it would be, I 
was still in the fields and I heard some shots, like rifle 
reports. I thought it was probably my brother, so 
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took no notice, but ten minutes later there were some 
more shots, so I ran back to the house, and you know 
what I found — ^my mother and brother both dead. 
Who fired those shots I don’t know, but it may have 
been one of those foreigners. They’ve been a bit 
awkward lately. Said they wanted more money, and 
threatened to leave if we didn’t give it to them. 
Mother told them they would have to wait until the 
harvest was over.” 

The constable had sent for more men, and between 
them they instituted a search of all the farm buildings 
in the hope that they would be able to find some trace 
of the murderer. Almost immediately their search 
took them into an adjoining outhouse. 

“ There’s another body in here,” called out the 
officer who had entered the shed. “ Another one 
murdered.” 

Lying on the floor was the body of another man, 
shot through the head and the chest. 

“ Do you know who this is ? ” queried Constable 
Olsen. 

‘‘ Sure, it’s Goromby, the Hungarian I was telling 
you about. Do you think he’s murdered the others ? ” 
queried the young man. 

“ I don’t think so,” was the reply. “ There’s no 
weapon here to suggest that he shot himself, and if 
he’d shot your mother and brother and then himself, 
the rifle would have been lying somewhere about. 
No, I think all three have been murdered by another 
person, who’s got away. What of the other man, the 
Russian you mentioned ? Do you know much about 
him?” 

“No,” answered young Booher, “ except that he 
was always quarrelling with everybody else, including 
Goromby. Perhaps he’s murdered them all. What 
do you think ? ” 

“ I prefer not to say anything until I have made a 
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more detailed search,” was the answer. “ But where’s 
your father ? Is he away ? ” 

“ Oh, no, he’ll be right on the other side of the 
farm. He never comes in before ten o’clock these 
light evenings. Funny I forgot all about him. He’ll 
be terribly upset. I’d better go and meet him. He’ll 
be worried if he sees the police before I’ve broken the 
news to him.” 

Henry Booher was naturally much agitated when 
the news was related to him, and he hurried back with 
his son to discuss the matter still further with the 
police. 

“ I can’t understand it at all,” were his first remarks 
after the shock. “ There’s nobody round here got 
any grudge against us. In fact we don’t have much to 
do with anybody, and I’m sure we’ve got no enemies.” 

“ I don’t know,” put in Vernon. “ There’s that 
fellow Rosyk not turned up yet, and you know I told 
you about those two other foreigners who were hanging 
about yesterday talking to him.” 

“ I never heard an5rthing about it,” interposed the 
father. 

“ Well, there were two foreigners came up in the 
afternoon and they tried to persuade Goromby to go 
away with them, but Fred told them to clear off as 
Goromby was not going to leave. They then said they 
wanted Rosyk, but Fred again told them to get out 
or he would ring for the police as neither of our two 
men was leaving.” 

“ First I’ve heard of it,” said Mr. Booher, “ but it 
looks as if either Goromby or Rosyk knows something 
about these murders. What do you think, officer ? ” 

“ Well, it’s funny Rosyk, as you call him, hasn’t 
turned up. What time does he generally come in for 
his supper ? ” 

“ Long before this as a rule,” answered the farmer. 
“ Do you think we had better search for him ? ” 
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“ Well, it’s my duty to find him, so I’ll get busy 
again with my men and see if we can discover his 
steps.” 

Vernon suggested that the search should begin in 
the bam in the farmyard. It was a wise move, but 
produced a result which none of the party had 
expected. On the floor just inside the door they came 
across the body of another man lying on the floor. 

“ Rosyk ! ” exclaimed Vernon. “ Is he dead too ? ” 

“ Certain,” was the answer. “ Shot through the 
head and stomach, just like the other foreigner. I 
don’t know what to make of the case now.” 

The Doctor, who had remained at the farm, gave 
his opinion that all four persons had been murdered 
and that none of the wounds were self-inflicted. 
None of the four could have committed suicide, but 
he was quite certain that all of them had been killed 
by shots from the same rifle. 

Detective-Sergeant Lesley had by this time arrived 
at the farm and quickly reconstructed the murders. 

“ I don’t think there’s any doubt that Mrs. Booher 
was shot first,” he declared. “ She was sitting at the 
table picking those strawberries and if she’d heard any 
shots fired she would have jumped up. No, she was 
the first to die, and I guess that Fred was the next. 
He was in the kitchen when he heard the first shot 
and rushed into the dining-room. He was found just 
inside the door, you remember, and as he came in the 
murderer fired at him. The man then evidently 
rushed outside and fired further shots at the first two 
persons he met, Goromby and Rosyk, and then cleared 
off. You haven’t found any weapons yet, have you, 
constable ? ” 

“ No, but I think it was just an ordinary farm rifle, 
not a revolver.” 

It was certainly a baffling case. Mother and son and 
two foreign labourers murdered and no trace either of 
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the assailant or the weapon. The most that the police 
could be certain of were that a .303 calibre rifle had 
fired the shots, but Mr. Booher and Vernon denied 
that they had such a weapon on the farm. 

Mr. Booher could give no assistance. He had left 
the farm on the evening of the tragedy somewhere 
about six o’clock, and so far as he knew the two sons 
and the two labourers had left at the same time to go 
to their own work in different parts of the large farm. 
He had neither seen nor heard anything until Vernon 
had told him the sad news. Mrs. Booher was left 
alone in the house, as she usually was on these summer 
evenings, and she would expect them all back again 
by ten o’clock for supper. 

Vernon’s story has already been told, and the only 
clue which the detectives could gather was that two 
foreigners had been near the farm on the previous day 
attempting to persuade the two labourers to leave. 
Nobody else had seen these foreigners in the neigh- 
bourhood, although the police made extensive enquiries. 
They did, however, learn other facts which were 
helpful. 

A neighbouring farmer related that he had been 
working with Fred Booher in the afternoon of the 
tragedy, but that he had gone in for his tea about 
five o’clock. He said he would be out again in the 
evening but of course did not arrive. 

“ About six o’clock,” said the neighbour, “ I heard 
loud reports, like gun-shots, come from the direction 
of the Booher homestead, so I guess he was killed 
about then.” 

“ Six o’clock ? ” questioned the detective, remem- 
bering that Vernon had reported that the shots must 
have been fired about eight o’clock. 

“ Sure, it wasn’t more than an hour after Fred had 
gone in for his tea.” 

Another neighbour recounted that on the night of 
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the murder he called at the Booher home about 6.30, 
but Vernon met him at the gate. 

“ He told me not to go in because all his people were 
out, and he was just off on to the farm himself. So I 
was saying ‘ Good night ’ and passing on when that 
foreigner Rosyk came up. Vernon shouted to him ; 

‘ Don’t go in the house. Get back and feed the pigs,’ 
and Rosyk had obeyed.” 

” Half-past six you say that would be ? ” 

“ Certain, but it must have been a couple of hours 
after that when I heard Rosyk still driving the tractor 
round. Good fellow he was. Wish he’d worked 
for me.” 

It was still more puzzling. Here was evidence that 
one neighbour had heard shots fired at six o’clock, 
that the son Vernon had heard shots about eight 
o’clock, and another witness who had heard Rosyk 
still driving the tractor at eight o’clock. 

Continuing their search, the police were fortunate 
to discover a .303-calibre rifle lying in the thick grass 
about two hundred yards from the Booher homestead. 
Undoubtedly the one which had fired the fatal shots 
concluded the detectives, but whose was it ? That 
was the one point which might settle the mystery. 
Both father and son had sworn that they possessed no 
rifle, yet this was evidently the one which had been 
used. If a stranger, why had he thrown the weapon 
away ? 

A few days after the rifle had been found the police 
received a visit from a local farmer, a Mr. Stephenson. 
He had called to report that a rifle and a box of shot 
had been stolen from his house on the Sunday before 
the murders were committed. 

“ Is this the rifle ? ” asked the Inspector, holding 
up the one which had been found. 

“ Sure, many thanks. Where did you find it ? ” 
replied Stephenson. 
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“ Not 80 quick, Mr. Stephenson, please. This was 
probably the rifle with which the Booher murders were 
committed, so I’m afraid I shall have to ask you for 
an explanation, and even then I can’t surrender the 
rifle.” 

“ Well, I always keep the rifle in the kitchen and 
the cartridges on a shelf near by. It was there when 
we went to church on Sunday morning, but it had 
disappeared when we got home about one o’clock.” 

” Did anybody else know where you kept it ? ” 
queried the Inspector. 

“ Well, Vernon Booher did, because he used to 
borrow it sometimes. That reminds me, too. A man 
who works for me told me that he saw Vernon coming 
towards the house on Sunday while we were out.” 

The Inspector gave a long whistle. Was Vernon 
the murderer of his own mother and brother as well 
as of the two foreigners ? Strange he had never sus- 
pected it, but when he came to think about it, the 
young man had told one or two strange stories. He 
had said he had heard shots fired at eight o’clock while 
neighbours had sworn that it was only six o’clock. 
There was, too, the story he had told about the 
foreigners who had been to see his brother the day 
before the murders. Funny that no one else had seen 
these visitors. It was treading on rather delicate 
ground, but dare he accuse the young man ? Perhaps 
he had better make a few further enquiries first. 

He adopted a plan well known to the police and 
spread a little white powder over the gun. As expected, 
it brought out the finger-prints. Of course, he did not 
know whose they were. Possibly they were Stephen- 
son’s, but there was no harm in adopting a ruse. 

With the rifle under his arm, he walked across to 
the Booher farmstead. Vernon came out to meet him. 

“ We’ve found this rifle,” he said to the young man. 
“ It’s probably the one used by the murderer.” 
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“ But what’s the white powder ? ” Vernon asked. 

“ What we use to bring out the finger-prints,” was 
the prompt reply. 

At these words Vernon went deathly pale and shook 
from head to foot. 

“ Better get it over,” he stammered. “ I don’t care 
if I’m hanged. I shot mother and Fred because they 
were very nasty about a girl I’m friendly with, and 
when Goromby and Rosyk came in I shot them, too. 
Take me away. I’m guilty right enough.” 

Vernon was formally arrested and in due course 
placed on trial. A verdict of guilty was pronounced, 
although he had pleaded not guilty, and he was 
eventually executed. 



CHAPTER 9 


BELGIUM. THE MISSING LAWYER 

H as there ever been a perfect crime ? Pre- 
sumably the number of mysteries which 
have remained unsolved suggest that such 
a contingency has happened. There was one in 
Belgium, however, which nearly merited this descrip- 
tion, but the brilliant work of the country’s detectives 
proved just a trifle too much for the perpetrators. 

Mr. Guillaume Bernays was one of the best known 
and most popular solicitors in the port of Antwerp. 
His renown had spread throughout the whole country, 
and he was in great demand in all the big cases of the 
day. Brussels knew him well. His staff was pre- 
pared for his sudden departure, and it was in fact 
rare for him to be seen in his own office except by 
appointment. 

On the 13th January, 1882, he told his secretary that 
he would not be at the office on the following day as 
he had an important engagement in the capital, and 
would be leaving by an early train. On the 14th he 
was roused early, had bre^fast alone, and said a 
hurried farewell to his wife, one of the most beautiful 
women in Antwerp, telling her that he expected to be 
home in time for dinner as usual. 

He was never seen alive again. As the evening wore 
on his wife became uneasy. He never stayed away 
for the night without sending her some communication. 
At midnight she decided that he had been detained 
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much later than he anticipated, and went to bed, 
feeling certain that there would be a letter on the 
following morning, even if be did not arrive during 
the night 

When there was still no news by noon on the follow- 
ing day, she visited his office in the hope that they had 
received some message or that her husband had 
returned. The staff also were expecting Bernays every 
minute, but could not take any steps as he had left no 
instructions as to his appointment. This in itself was 
unusual, as it was Bernays’ habit to leave an address 
where his staff could communicate with him in case 
of emergency. 

With considerable anxiety therefore, Mme Bernays 
visited the police station. She had every confidence in 
her husband, but was seized with fear that some 
accident had befallen him. The police were interested. 
Bernays was a great friend of theirs, but they had 
received no news of any accident, and advised that 
nothing should be done until the following day, as 
no doubt he would return during the evening. 

The third day still brought no news of the lawyer. 

In growing fear, Madame Bernays again visited the 
police. They also had received no communication or 
reports. They decided, however, that the matter 
should now receive immediate attention. The head 
of the investigation department, M. Berre, had many 
reasons for gratitude to the lawyer, and was only too 
glad of the opportunity to return the kindnesses. He 
had made up his mind to give the case his own personal 
attention. 

A visit to the railway station quickly confirmed that 
Bernays had booked a ticket to Brussels for the early 
morning train on the 14th. A porter distinctly remem- 
bered showing him to a compartment. Everybody 
knew the lawyer, and were keen to show little kindnesses 
towards him. The porter distinctly remembered that 
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Bernays had asked if the train was an express, and 
had been assured that it made only one stop before 
reaching Brussels. 

Berr 6 took the next train to Brussels, where further 
enquiries failed to produce any clue. The porters 
who had been on duty when this particular train had 
arrived on the 14th had no recollection of Bernays 
alighting. They would certainly have remembered, 
as he was as well known to them as to the staff at 
Antwerp. 

It was possible that he had left the train at the little 
station of Schaerbeck, a few miles outside the capital. 

It would have been more convenient if his business 
had been on the west of the city, but unfortunately his 
staff had not known to what address he was going. 
The porter at Schaerbeck, newly appointed to the 
station, was not very clear. He did not know Bernays, 
but he confessed to a slight recollection that a man 
answering to his description had left the train a few 
mornings ago, exactly which day he could not remember. 

Berre was in his element. Here was an opportunity 
to prove that he was a greater detective than he had 
been given credit for. For so well known a figure as 
M. Bernays to disappear was the case for which he had 
been waiting. But how to solve it ? Several persons 
were interviewed, but they could throw no light on 
the mystery. Bernays had no enemies, said his 
friends. His affairs were in perfect order, said his 
bankers and his staff. 

But, wait a minute, thought Berre. Did I not hear 
a few months ago that the outwardly happy appearance 
of Bernays and his wife was hiding some little differ- 
ence ? The eternal triangle ? There were rumours 
that Madame Bernays was a little too fond of the 
gay life, and that her husband had asked her to be a 
little more careful in the choice of her friends. 
Certainly she had at one time been a regular patron 
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of the most exclusive hotels and restaurants, and 
always attended the balls and dances for which Antwerp 
was famous. 

Discussing this point with one of his colleagues, 
Berri learned that Madame Bernays had, until a few 
months ago, been seen at many social functions in the 
company of a M. Peltzer. There were stories going 
round the clubs that Bernays himself had objected and 
told Peltzer, who incidentally was a particularly good 
client, that this friendship must cease. Both Peltzer 
and Madame Bernays had been annoyed at the 
suggestion that their meetings were anything but 
casual, and that they were more than ordinarily 
interested in each other. 

Berre, however, thought that if he saw Peltzer it 
might lead to a preliminary solution of the problem. 
The interview was not enlightening. 

“ Oh, yes. I’ve heard that Bernays has disappeared, 
but what has it got to do with me ? Certainly he was 
my laAvyer, and a good one too, but I knew nothing 
of his private affairs. They did not concern me.” 

“ And Madame Bernays,” asked the Inspector. 
“You were rather friendly with her at one time, 
weren’t you ? ” 

“Yes, at one time, but I’ve been away a good deal 
lately, and we lost touch. An interesting lady without 
doubt, but what has it got to do with me ? ” 

Berre told him that he was hopeful that Peltzer 
could throw some light on the mysterious disappearance. 
The latter expressed his willingness to give every 
assistance, though he was afraid he would be useless. 
When pressed by Berr6 to give an account of his 
movements on the few days surrounding Bernays’ 
disappearance, he was perfectly candid. Peltzer 
supplied a complete list of his engagements, which 
Berr6 lost no time in checking. 

Peltzer was certainly right. He was nowhere in the 
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neighbourhood on the fatal days, and could supply a 

complete alibi if necessary. 

As yet, of course, Berre had no proof that Bernays 
had come to any harm. No reports had reached him 
of accidents, or of the discovery of unknown persons. 
He might have gone to another part of the country, or 
an)where else on the Continent, for he was a great 
traveller, but always sent messages either to his wife 
or to his office. On this occasion there had been no 
communication of any sort, and when a week had 
elapsed Berre came to the conclusion that Bernays 
had been either kidnapped or murdered, and he was 
certain that Peltzer knew something about it. 

He continued to make his enquiries, but without 
result. Then, exactly four weeks after the dis- 
appearance he was hurriedly summoned to the 
Coroner’s office in Antwerp. The Coroner handed 
him a strange letter. 

“ Bernays found dead in Brussels,” gasped Berr^. 

“ But I don’t believe it.” 

“ Well, I should go there at once if I were you,” 
retorted the Coroner. “ That letter doesn’t strike me 
exactly as a joke.” 

It was a strange letter, certainly, unsigned, but 
posted in Rotterdam. “ If the police will go to the 
house of Henry Vaughan at 159 rue de la Loi, Brussels, 
they will find the dead body of M. Bernays,” it began, 
and went on to recount that a week or so earlier 
Bernays had gone to Brussels to see the writer about 
some business connected with shipping. While they 
were discussing the matter, it continued, Bernays 
began playing with some pistols which lay on the table. 
Accidentally one of them went off, a bullet entering 
Bernays’ neck and killing him instantly. Vaughan 
had then run away, feeling that the position was too 
dangerous, and that there were no other witnesses of 
the accident. 
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Berr^ was in considerable doubt about the authen- 
ticity of the letter, but it could not be dismissed. The 
same afternoon, therefore, he left for Brussels and 
called at the house of “ Henry Vaughan.” As he had 
expected, the latter was not at home. There were no 
replies to his knocks, and entry into the house had to 
be forced. 

Sure enough, seated in an arm-chair in front of a 
table was the dead body of M. Bernays. Undoubtedly 
a case of murder, thought Berre. And the murderer 
was Henry Vaughan, whoever he may be. 

Berre lost no time in returning to Antwerp, and 
interviewing Madame Bernays and the staff at the 
office. His wife had never heard him mention a 
M. Vaughan. His staff after careful search reported 
that he had no client of that name. No person of the 
name of Vaughan was known at the banks either in 
Brussels or in Antwerp, and none of the shipping 
houses had heard it mentioned. 

A search of the rooms in the house in the rue de la 
Loi provided no clues. There were a number of hotel 
bills from places in France, Germany, Belgium, and 
England, and certainly half a dozen pistols lying on 
the table, as Vaughan had described. There were no 
traces of blood or anything to indicate that a struggle 
had taken place. 

Berr6 was mystified. That it was murder he was 
convinced, but there was not a single clue unless 
something could be traced from the hotel bills. A 
description of the murder was circulated to all parts 
of the Continent, and the various police forces asked 
if they could trace that a Mr. Vaughan had stayed at 
the hotels from which bills had been found. He also 
thought that a further visit to Peltzer might be helpful. 
Perhaps he had met Vaughan on some occasion or 
other. But Peltzer was not disposed to be of any 
assistance, and politely dismissed the Inspector. 
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Rumours had reached the Inspector’s ears that 
Madame Bernays had quickly thrown aside her 
mourning. She was not infrequently in the company 
of Peltzer, or another dapper young man, who on 
enquiry proved to be a brother of Peltzer’s. Apparently 
the brothers had been estranged for some years, but 
now come together again. 

Berr6 was becoming impatient. The case which he 
had thought would make his fame was, on the other 
hand, rather bringing him into ridicule with his 
superior officers. He decided to redouble his efforts. 
A further minute examination of the house in the rue 
de la Loi produced one small clue, a bowler hat 
bearing the name of a Brussels outfitter. The latter 
when interviewed by Berre stated that he remembered 
the purchaser — a dapper little Frenchman. And the 
description he gave was not unlike that of the young 
brother of Peltzer. 

Berr6 was more convinced than ever that Peltzer 
knew more of the matter than he had so far admitted. 
A letter which had come into his hands, and was 
believed to have been written by the brother, was not 
unlike the writing in the letter which had been received 
by the Coroner. Berre again decided to see Peltzer 
and tackle him on this similarity. 

“ Nonsense,” said Peltzer. ” Ridiculous. I will 
show you a letter from my brother. Granted there is 
a similarity, but there are striking differences.” 

Berr6 took the letter in his hands. 

” You can read it,” continued Peltzer. “ There’s 
nothing secret about it.” 

Berr6 read carefully, but it contained nothing beyond 
family chatter. He noticed one significant fact, how- 
ever. The letter was written in New York and posted 
there on the 14th January — the date on which Bernays 
had disappeared. If this was reliable, young Peltzer 
was innocent of the murder, but what of the older 
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brother ? Berr6 was still convinced that Peltzer could 
solve the mystery if he would, and he had considerable 
doubts about the letter from New York. 

It was, however, worth making some enquiries in 
the United States. After several weeks his patience 
was rewarded. A letter from the police of New York 
brought the news that a passenger answering to the 
description of young Peltzer had booked a passage to 
England on the loth November previous. The 
English police were able to confirm that the same man 
had been seen in London, but had left for Paris. 

The chase was getting hot, and Berr6 thought that 
a visit to the French city might prove fruitful. He 
spent several weeks there, and was successful in 
tracing that the young man had stayed at various 
hotels there during the early part of the year. His 
persistency was fully rewarded when after visits to 
various shops he discovered that the same young man 
had purchased several revolvers and various wigs and 
theatrical outfits. 

Much to his delight, he managed to secure from one 
of the hotels a photograph which the visitor had left 
behind. Certainly it bore no resemblance to young 
Peltzer, but Berr6 was convinced that he was working 
on the right lines. He took the photograph to the 
landlord of the house in Brussels, who denied that it 
was the man who had stayed at his home under the 
name of Henry Vaughan. 

“ That man had a dark moustache and his hair was 
very black,” commented the landlord. “ I should 
know him anywhere.” 

Not to be beaten, Berr6 called on an artist friend, 
and asked him to paint a picture of the young man in 
the photograph, but wearing a black wig and with a 
dark moustache. 

Armed with this he again visited the house in the 
rue de la Loi. 
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“That’s the man,” immediately came the land- 
lord’s remark. “If it’s not, it’s the very image of 
him.” 

Meanwhile, Beraays’ staff had unearthed a letter, 
in the same handwriting, asking the lawyer to come to 
Brussels and call at the house in the rue de la Loi, 
as the writer was on the point of forming a large 
shipping company, and was anxious that the work 
should be undertaken by the most famous lawyer in 
Belgium. 

Berr6 had now sufficient information to justify him 
making an arrest, but he decided to act cautiously. 
The Peltzer brothers were now prominently established 
in Antwerp. They had evidently assumed, like 
everybody else, that the last had been heard of the 
disappearance of Bernays, and that the police had 
filed the papers as another unsolved mystery. 

Berre had reconstructed the crime in his own mind. 
Bernays, he decided, had visited the house in Brussels, 
and been received by young Peltzer disguised as a man- 
servant. Clothes of this description had been among 
the purchases made in Paris. Bernays had been 
shown into the library, where he was told that Henry 
Vaughan would join him in a few minutes. While he 
was bending over the table, opening his bag, a shot 
had been fired by the manservant. Bernays would have 
fallen to the ground, and Peltzer and his younger 
brother had picked him up, placed him in the chair, 
arranged the pistols on the table, cleared away all 
traces of the murder, and disappeared. 

There was no occasion for further delay, thought 
Berr6. The sooner I make an arrest the better. He 
therefore paid another visit to Peltzer’s fiat. The 
latter received him in his usual debonair manner. 

“ Haven’t you found out anything about Bernays 
yet ? ” asked Peltzer. 

“ Yes,” snapped out Berr6, and before Peltzer was 
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aware, the handcuffs had been clasped round his 
wrists. “And I charge you with the offence.” 

Peltzer denied all knowledge of the crime, or that 
either he or his brother were in the district at the 
time. 

“ You have a complete account of my whereabouts 
on the few days before and after Bernays was missed, 
and as for my brother, you saw from the letter that he 
was in New York.” 

“ You’re a clever couple,” was the only reply which 
Berre made. 

The younger Peltzer was more slippery than his 
brother. Perhaps aware of the tightening of the cords, 
he had disappeared on the day before Berr6 decided to 
spring. All trace of him was lost, but like the majority 
of evil doers the temptation was too strong. He 
returned to Brussels in one of many disguises, but 
Berre had a complete description of all these, and in 
less than twenty-four hours of his arrival the younger 
man was also arrested. 

They were both placed on trial, when it transpired 
that the elder Peltzer, annoyed at the way he had been 
treated by Bernays, had resolved on revenge. He had 
enlisted the aid of his brother who was a wonderful 
quick-change artist, and between them they had 
evolved their clever scheme. Both were sentenced to 
death and paid the supreme penalty. 



CHAPTER 10 


ALGERIA. THE FORTUNATE LIEUTENANT 

T he European colony in Oran, a small town 
in French Algeria, were greatly distressed 
when in October, 1890, news spread that one 
of their most popular members was critically ill. 
Lieutenant Weiss had come out as an officer of the 
French Army, but a short time previously had resigned 
in order that he might take up a civil appointment 
which seemed to offer greater scope. With his attrac- 
tive young wife, he had been one of the leaders in 
everything which added to the gaiety of the place. 
They were a devoted couple, proud of their two chil- 
dren, the elder three years old, but always ready to 
engage in any amusement which brightened the life 
of the quiet little place. 

In October M. Weiss was taken seriously ill. Poison 
was suspected, as it was a common cause of sickness in 
a town which did not yet boast the best of sanitary 
arrangements, and where the water supply was any- 
thing but pure. Life in the place seemed to fall dead 
during the illness of so convivial a resident, and there 
was deep sympathy for Madame Weiss when the doctor 
was bound to admit that his patient was gradually 
getting worse. She was most loyal and devoted in her 
attentions, spending day and night by the bedside of 
her husband and refusing the help of the only trained 
nurse which the town possessed. 

Madame Weiss suggested that a doctor who had 
attended her husband in Nice should be sent for, and 
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while the local doctor was not averse to a second 
opinion he expressed the opinion to M. Weiss’s secre- 
tary that it would probably be a great waste of money, 
for in his opinion M. Weiss could not live until the 
French doctor arrived. He did, however, think it 
desirable that the man’s parents should be advised of 
the condition of their son. He said that Madame 
Weiss had declined to communicate with them as she 
did not wish to give them cause for unnecessary 
anxiety. In any case, they would know that she was 
doing the best for their son and would be quite 
satisfied. 

Consternation spread daily and life seemed to come 
almost to a standstill. Weiss was so popular that 
frivolity and pleasure seemed quite out of place while 
he lay in bed so dangerously ill. 

The only person who took an3l;hing but a sym- 
pathetic view of the illness was the local Inspector of 
Police. Naturally trained to be suspicious, he had 
been particularly intrigued when he had heard that 
Madame Weiss had refused to allow her husband’s 
relations to be acquainted. There had been several 
strange happenings during the last year or two which 
had caused him some little uneasiness, even though he 
had not been able to take any action. There had been 
the frequent visits of M. Roques, who seemed to 
have been a little bit too attentive to Madame Weiss, 
who had frequently been seen in his company when 
her husband was away on business. There had been, 
too, the fact that she had spent a rather long holiday 
somewhere in France last summer, and that her second 
child had been born during this absence. Then, too, 
there was the fact that although the local nurse was very 
capable, Madame Weiss had refused to accept her help. 

Perhaps, of course, there was no justification for the 
suspicions, but he thought that he ought to take some 
little interest in the affair. After all, if anything should 
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happen subsequently, he would be expected to give an 
explanation. He therefore decided that he would act 
on his own responsibility and cause some enquiries to 
be made at Nice, from which he understood M. Weiss 
had originated. He therefore took the responsibility 
of sending a telegram to M. Weiss’s parents informing 
them of their son’s illness and asking if they did not 
think it desirable that they should pay him a visit. 
He explained that Madame Weiss was so busily 
engaged in nursing that she had no time to write herself. 

The reply came sooner than he anticipated, but it 
was from the police at Nice and not from Madame 
Weiss senior. It stated that the Lieutenant’s father 
had died a year or two ago, but that his mother was 
greatly disturbed at her son’s illness. It appeared that 
his marriage to Madame Weiss had been much opposed 
by his parents. Jeanne Daniloff, as she had been before 
her marriage, had thrown herself at the Lieutenant 
much to his parents’ dislike. They had expressly 
forbidden the marriage as the young lady was then 
only seventeen years old and so little was known of her. 

Jeanne had been an orphan from a very early age, 
but had been living with a grandmother in Nice, 
whom she helped in a small boarding-house, where it 
was said that her attractions won many visitors. The 
girl was, however, a little bit too romantic for her 
grandmother, who on more than one occasion had had 
to turn her out of home, only to repent of her anger 
and beg Jeanne to return. 

The girl had cast a spell over Lieutenant Weiss, who 
had implored his parents to agree to his marriage, 
but they stoutly refused. They told him that the girl 
was only out for his company as a passing whim and 
that sooner or later she would seek other attractions. 
The Lieutenant had refused to accept the parental 
ruling, and when he had been offered an appointment 
in Algiers he had willingly accepted, espec^ly when 
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Jeanne had said that she was quite prepared to accom- 
pany him, even if they were not married. Apparently, 
therefore, for the first year or two Jeanne had been 
no more than the Lieutenant’s mistress, but when he 
returned home on leave a couple of years afterwards 
his mother had been so charmed with the son who 
had been born that she gave her consent to the 
marriage, which was then solemnised. 

This information concerning Madame Weiss only 
confirmed the officer’s suspicions. She had always 
appeared to him as a man-hunter, and he had not 
formed too high an opinion of some of the companions 
with whom she associated at Oran. Last summer there 
had been the appearance of M. Roques, who was work- 
ing on the new railway which was being constructed. A 
particularly fascinating young man, he had quickly 
become exceedingly popular in the European colony. 
In fact he was nearly ousting M. Weiss from his posi- 
tion as leader of the set, and more than one tongue 
had been wagging that Madame Weiss was in his 
company a little too much. 

For some reason which the officer had never been 
able to understand, Madame Weiss had returned to 
France later in the summer, and it had happened that 
M. Roques had been recalled for conferences about 
the same time. The explanation which was circulating 
in the town was that Madame Weiss had begun to 
complain about the dullness of the life in Algiers and 
her anxiety to renew acquaintance with her girlhood 
friends in Nice. M. Weiss had promptly agreed with 
his wife’s wishes as he himself was exceedingly busy 
and had little time for the nightly round of pleasure. 

With the information from Nice, the Inspector 
made up his mind to act promptly. There had been 
one or two poisoning cases reported in the French 
papers recently, and he was not quite sure whether 
this might not be another one. Of course, Madame 
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Weiss was a most devoted nurse, but what an oppor- 
tunity for putting a little bit of something extra in the 
medicine if what he had heard was true ! He decided 
that he would see M. Weiss’s secretary the same 
evening. 

The latter, whose name was M. de Guerry, was 
delighted to welcome the Inspector. 

“ I’m glad you’ve called,” he said. ” I’ve been of 
two minds whether to take your advice on something 
which has been worrying me. I don’t like the way 
M. Weiss lies there week after week without getting 
any better. I know I should not have any suspicions, 
but he’s such a jolly fine fellow that I hate to think of 
his suffering. And he is suffering. Whenever I go 
into the room he is either in a tremendous perspiration 
or else in the midst of violent sickness.” 

“ That, in fact, is what I’ve called to see you for,” 
replied the Inspector. “ Do you know very much 
about his private life ? ” 

“ In what way ? He’s the finest fellow you ever 
met, but I’m not inquisitive as to how he spends his 
spare time.” 

“ I mean his domestic life,” added the Inspector. 
“ Is he on the best of terms with Madame Weiss, for 
example ? ” 

” Good heavens, man, she never leaves his side. If 
there ever was a devoted wife it’s Madame Weiss. 
In fact, I wish for her own sake that she would go 
away for a day or two as I’m sure she’ll need all the 
strength she’s got before this case is over.” 

“ Does she never leave him ? ” put in the Inspector. 

“Not unless she goes down to the Post Office with 
a letter,” replied M. de Guerry. 

“ Who is she writing to ? ” 

“ Thank God I’m not so inquisitive as you,” shouted 
de Guerry. “ To her grandmother, I expect. Her 
own people are dead.” 
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"Well,” commented the Inspector, "that’s rather 
strange. Do you know that she has not written to her 
grandmother for years, and that she has never taken 
the trouble to inform M. Weiss’s mother that her son 
is so ill ? ” 

“ How do you know that ? ” asked de Guerry. 

“ Secret service,” chaffed the Inspector. “ But 
seriously you know, something should be done. Here’s 
a man lying dangerously ill. His mother knows 
nothing about it. His wife refuses to have a profes- 
sional nurse in attendance, and yet all the time she 
manages to write letters.” 

“To whom do you suggest ? ” queried de Guerry. 

“ Well, what about M. Roques for one ? ” was the 
reply. 

“ I don’t like the suggestion,” said de Guerry, 

“ but of course everybody knows that she was a little 
bit too friendly with him while he stayed at Oran last 
year. Where’s he gone, by the way ? ” 

“I’m glad to see that at last you are not looking 
upon me as a complete fool,” retorted the Inspector. 

“ But I’m going to make a suggestion. From what 
I’ve seen in my daily travels I’ve got an idea that your 
wife, M. de Guerry, is very friendly with the post- 
mistress.” 

“ Yes, too much so I’m afraid.” 

“ Well, I know it’s not quite the proper way, but I 
don’t wish to arouse any suspicions yet awhile. Do 
you think the postmistress would be disposed to tell 
your wife where all Madame Weiss’s letters are going 
to ? ” 

“ She might. There’s not quite the same secrecy in 
the post office here as there is in Paris, you know.” 

“ Try it at any rate. You have certainly some right 
as his private secretary to know what is going on, but 
don’t say anything about our little chat to anybody else.” 

M. de Guerry found his wife in a good humour that 
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evening and had little difficulty in persuading her to 
carry out his wish. 

“I’ve never known you so inquisitive before, 
Jacques,” she commented. “ You’re not jealous 
because she isn’t writing to you ? ” 

“ Nothing except that as his private secretary I 
should like to know what is going on behind his back. 
I want to find out whether she is writing to his people. 
They ought to know, but Madame Weiss won’t tell me.” 

The postmistress was amused at Madame de Guerry’s 
question. “ Oh, so you’ve smelled a rat, too, have 
you ? No, of course I shan’t tell you who the letters 
go to. The Post Office is private, you know, but I 
can tell you that they are foreign letters so have to be 
handed over the counter. They can’t be dropped into 
the box. Perhaps some day she will leave one on the 
counter, and I can’t stop you noticing it, can I ? ” 
When this conversation was reported to M. de 
Guerry he was very intrigued. 

“Next time Madame Weiss goes to the post office I 
shall be there, too,” he said. “ They can’t prevent 
my noticing either, can they ? ” 

The opportunity occurred the same evening, when, 
after a hasty meal, Madame Weiss said that she had 
to hurry down to the post office or her letter to M. 
Weiss’s mother would miss the mail. M. de Guerry’s 
offer to take the letter for her was refused with the 
excuse that she wanted a breath of air and the walk 
would do her good. 

Nevertheless, M. de Guerry went down to the post 
office by a different route. Making certain that Madame 
Weiss had left, he entered on the pretext of purchasing 
a few stamps. On the counter lay the letter which 
Madame Weiss had left a few minutes earlier. Without 
a word he slipped it into his pocket and hurriedly left 
the office after buying the stamps. 

Round the comer, he pulled out the letter and was 
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Startled, yet perhaps not surprised, when he read the 
address : ^ Roques, Madrid.” 

So the Inspector had been right. What had he better 
do now ? Dare he open the letter, or should he take 
it back to the post office and apologise for his mistake 
in picking it up ? Fear haunted him. He was at the 
beginning of a tragedy and afraid to take the next step. 

After a few minutes’ hesitation he decided that the 
best thing would be to take the letter round to the 
Inspector and seek his advice. After all, the suggestion 
had come from the Inspector and he should take the 
responsibility. 

The Inspector had no hesitation. He suggested that 
they should steam the envelope open, read the letter, 
and if it was of no particular interest they could reseal 
and post it. Otherwise they might have to adopt a 
different course. 

Neither of them was prepared for the contents of 
the letter. It was couched in the most affectionate 
terms, stating how much she adored M. Roques, and 
then contained the terrible words : “ I am afraid, 
afraid that I haven’t got enough of the remedy left and 
that I shan’t be able to bring it off. Couldn’t you send 
me some by parcel post to the railway station of Oran ? 
Can’t you send four or five pairs of children’s socks 
with the bill. I’ll take care to get rid of the wrapper. 
Hide the bottle carefully.” 

The letter continued to describe M. Weiss’s symp- 
toms, and how by his vitality he was fighting to retain 
his strength. 

The Inspector and M. de Guerry were not long in 
arriving at the conclusion that the Doctor should be 
advised of the letter and asked whether he had any 
suspicions of poisoning, for that undoubtedly was what 
Madame Weiss was attempting. The Doctor stated 
that he thought that M. Weiss had some poison in his 
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system, but he had no reason to doubt that it was 
being administered. He himself was giving medicine 
with a view to eliminating poison, but of course if it 
was being taken as freely as he was trying to get rid 
of it there never would be a cure. 

At the same time he did agree that an examination 
should be made with a view to discovering what was 
being administered. 

“ That’s too slow,” broke in the Inspector. ” It’s 
not a case for examination but for arrest, and I’m 
going to arrest Madame Weiss this minute on a charge 
of attempted murder.” 

The Inspector lost no time in putting his threat 
into action. Going into the kitchen where Madame 
Weiss was preparing some more medicine for her hus- 
band, he formally accused her of attempting to poison 
M. Weiss. 

“ Oh, nonsense. Inspector,” she replied. “ I’ve put 
a little bit in sometimes just to frighten him, you know, 
but not enough to be harmful.” 

A search of the house, however, quickly put an end 
to this story. The Inspector discovered a considerable 
quantity of arsenic, prussic acid, and other poisons. In 
another room he found several letters from M. Roques 
in which he was undoubtedly giving her advice as to 
the administering of the poison. 

Instructions were sent to the police at Madrid, ask- 
ing them to arrest M. Roques, but he escaped other 
punishment by committing suicide. 

Madame Weiss was several months later put on her 
trial, where her past life was disclosed in all its tragedy 
and shame. She was found guilty of attempted murder, 
but when the verdict was announced she put her 
handkerchief to her mouth and asked the wardress for 
a glass of water to relieve her faintness. Drinking this, 
she washed down a fatal dose of poison which had been 
secreted in the handkerchief and died immediately. 



CHAPTER II 


SOUTHAMPTON, THE BODY IN THE GARAGE 

I N the last few months of 1928 a large oil company 
were unable to obtain replies to letters addressed 
to their Southampton representative. He had 
finished his annual leave, and so far as they knew he 
had returned to duty, but since the end of October no 
communications had been received from him. Letters 
sent to his private address had also been unanswered. 
Messiter, for such was his name, had left his lodgings 
one evening in the usual way, but had failed to return 
for supper. His affairs were quite in order, but his 
personal belongings remained at his lodgings. After 
a week or two had elapsed, his landlord, a Mr. Parrott, 
had become uneasy and notified the police. 

They had made a hurried inspection of the premises 
where Messiter was known to be employed, and in 
which he stored the car which he used in business. 
There, too, everything seemed quite correct. The car 
was in its usual position, and there was nothing what- 
ever to suggest foul play. Messiter had probably 
brought the car in at the end of the day, and then 
simply walked away. It was known that he was not 
particularly enamoured of his work, and it was just 
the kind of thing he would do — ^walk out and disappear. 

Failing any message from Messiter, the oil company, 
in January, 1929, appointed a new representative, told 
him the position, and explained that he would probably 
be able to secure the keys from Mr. Parrott. Naturally 
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Messiter’s possesions had been turned over by the 
police, but no key had been discovered. Further 
confirmation of the belief that he had locked the 
premises, put the key in his pocket, and just disappeared. 

There was only one thing, therefore, for the new 
man to do. He was compelled to break open one of 
the dirty windows, and force an entrance. A repelling 
smell overcame him, the smell of petrol, oil, and rats. 
Probably the building had been unopened for three 
months, and needed ventilation. A car, probably 
Messiter’s, stood at the end of the garage, surrounded 
by numerous tins of petrol, and casks of oil. It was 
a dingy place, and as a stranger he had to feel his way 
cautiously. Suddenly his feet struck an object lying 
on the floor behind some of the casks, and striking a 
match to discover the obstruction, he gave a cry. 
A body was lying on the floor, and it was this over which 
he had stumbled. 

In terror, the manager fled from the premises. 
It was the most gruesome sight he had ever seen. 
The skin had been eaten by the rats which seemed to 
haunt the building, and all around the body were 
blood-stains. The smell alone was enough to overcome 
even the strongest man. 

In less than five minutes the police were on the 
scene. They had previously made a hurried examina- 
tion of the premises, but had been satisfied that every- 
thing was in order, because the door was locked as 
usual, and the car was in its regular position. Now, 
however, they too were appalled at the sight which 
met their eyes. The Police Surgeon, who had accom- 
panied them, ordered the immediate removal of the 
body to the mortuary, where after a careful examination 
he declared that the man had been murdered, but 
from the decomposed condition it was impossible to 
say when or in what manner. 

Messiter’s clothes, for the police came to the con- 
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elusion that it must be he, were examined, but nothing 
more than a few letters were discovered. His watch 
and other possessions had been removed, but under- 
neath the car, covered by a glove, the police found a 
ring, which had probably been pulled from Messiter’s 
hand and rolled away. 

The facts were fully reported to the Chief Constable, 
who after consultation with the Surgeon decided that 
it was a case in which he would be well advised to call 
in the help of Scotland Yard. In a few hours Inspector 
Prothero was on the scene, and quickly picked up the 
threads of the case so far as the local police had been 
able to discover them. 

With the Surgeon he made an inspection of the body, 
and came to the conclusion that Messiter had been 
beaten to death. His skull had been smashed by some 
heavy instrument, and there was no trace of any fire- 
arms having been used. Messiter’s clothes gave no 
clue. They were covered with oil and blood, but 
showed no signs of a struggle having taken place. 
A search of Messiter’s rooms revealed little of interest, 
only a penny exercise book, and a duplicate invoice 
book together with a few letters addressed to the man. 
These latter seemed of no particular interest and were 
for the time being passed over. 

Inspector Prothero decided that the only thing to 
do was to make a minute search of the garage, removing 
all the petrol tins and casks of oil, combing the dirty 
floor, and generally turning everything upside down 
in the hope that some small thing might be unearthed 
which would throw light on the tragedy. For hours the 
police worked, but the first day or two yielded nothing 
more than a small gold ring, which on careful examina- 
tion Inspector Prothero decided had been part of 
Messiter’s watch-chain. He was known to possess 
a gold watch and chain, but these had not so far been 
found. 
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Finally, after many days’ search, the police came 
across a letter which had been written by a Mr. W. F. 
Thomas, from an address in Southampton, stating 
that he was seeking employment, and hoped that 
Messiter would be able to find him a situation. The 
address given on the letter was 5 Cranberry Avenue, 
which attracted no particular notice until a few days 
later, buried amongst the dirt on the floor, the police 
discovered a torn piece of paper, apparently part of a 
receipt. The only words Prothero could decipher 
were : 

5 Cranberry Ave., 

Oct. 20th 

With thanks 

Horne. 


“ Strange,” he mused. ‘‘ Same address. What was 
the game ? Did the man obtain an interview with 
Messiter and, pleading poverty, manage to borrow 
some money from him ? What a pity the rest of the 
receipt is missing.” 

He was still pondering the matter when a detective 
shouted from a corner of the garage, which had been 
boarded off to form a tiny office, that he had found 
another scrap of paper which might prove of assistance. 
This was screwed up, and appeared to have been 
thrown away as of no further use. 

Prothero straightened out the paper, and read : 


” Mr. W. F. Thomas 


noon. 


I shall be at 42 Grove Street at 10, but not at 

Vivian Messiter.” 


“ What’s the point of this ? ” Prothero asked. “ Did 
Thomas call here, and throw the letter away as finished 
with, or was it ever sent ? Perhaps Messiter wrote 
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the note and then screwed it up because he had 
decided not to post it. Anyhow, the thing is to find 
Mr. Thomas.” 

Finally, just before Prothero decided to abandon 
the search of the premises, his men came across what 
they rightly thought was the instrument which had 
struck the fatal blows. It was a large heavy hammer, 
which the surgeon said might have inflicted the 
injuries. The hammer-head was smeared with dried 
blood, and sticking to it were a few dark hairs, 
undoubtedly Messiter’s. 

It was not much evidence to go upon. Messiter’s 
watch and chain were missing, the hammer which 
had been used by the murderer had been discovered, 
but beyond this there was nothing except a couple 
of notes and part of a receipt. Undoubtedly the 
murder had been committed on the premises, or else 
the hammer would not have been there. The thing 
to do was to find Mr. Thomas. Prothero was satisfied 
that he knew a good deal about the murder, and when 
the detectives visited Cranberry Avenue and reported 
that he was no longer living at that address, his 
suspicions were more strongly confirmed. 

By this time the matter had attracted considerable 
attention. The Press, with their usual curiosity, had 
taken a hand at solving the mystery. Everything 
which Prothero had discovered had been given 
prominence, and he lost no time in letting it be known 
that he would like to interview Mr. Thomas. 

Needless to say, the man did not come forward, but 
Prothero was pleased when he learned that a Mr. 
Mitchell from a village a few miles outside South- 
ampton wished to see him, because he knew something 
about Mr. Thomas. 

Mitchell was promptly shown into the room. 

“ I guess it’s the same Thomas as swindled me,” 
were his first remarks. 
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Prothero pricked up his ears, and urged the man to 
continue. 

“ Well, about the end of last October I wanted a 
man to help in my shop, and a fellow named Thomas 
called. He did not seem a bad sort ; said he was 
unemployed and could do my work, so I gave him a 
trial. Perhaps foolish of me, but I let him handle a 
good deal of the money. After a few days the man 
disappeared, and on going through my books I dis- 
covered there was a shortage of something like ^140. 
Of course it may not be the same man, but whether 
it was or not they were both criminals.” 

Prothero, without committing himself, obtained a 
description of the man Thomas, and set to work on 
other lines which had suggested themselves to him. 
The first was to call at 5 Cranberry Avenue, the address 
given on the letter from Thomas which had been 
found in the garage ; also the address on the receipt. 

“ Of course I recognise the receipt,” said the lady 
who answered his call. ” My name’s Horne, and 
that’s a receipt for los. which I gave to Mr. Thomas 
when he booked rooms at my house. He came and 
took rooms for himself and a lady, and paid me money 
in advance. That was on the 20th October, but he 
did not stay very long. Two or three days afterwards 
a man called at the house in a car, and Mr. Thomas 
went away with him. Yes, I think I could remember 
the car.” 

Prothero took her down to the garage, and she was 
quite certain that it was the car which had been used 
by the man who had called at her house about the 
22nd October. The detective was now convinced in 
his own mind that Thomas was the murderer, but there 
was still much to be done before the facts could be 
proved, and there was still the difficulty of finding 
Thomas. According to Mrs. Horne he had left her 
lodgings on the 3rd November, and he had b^un 
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work for Mr. Mitchell on the 5th November. Un- 
doubtedly the murder had been committed before 
then. The othfer question in Prothero’s mind was as 
to the whereabouts of Mrs. Thomas, if she was in 
fact his wife. 

Meanwhile Prothero’s men had been successful in 
tracing some of Thomas’s movements after he left 
Southampton. A lorry-driver had come forward and 
stated that about the night in question he had been 
accosted • on the road by a man answering to the 
description of Thomas, who had been accompanied 
by a woman, and asked for a lift as far as Salisbury, 
some twenty' miles away. In Salisbury, Thomas 
seemed to have left the woman, and a taxi-driver was 
found who stated that on the same day he had been 
engaged by a man he recognised as Thomas to drive 
him to the village of Downton, near Southampton, 
where Mr. Mitchell had his business. The instructions 
were to drive through Downton and then stop. Here, 
after telling the driver to wait, Thomas had got out 
and hurried across the fields. A short time later, 
Thomas had returned and driven back to Southampton, 
where he had paid his fare and disappeared. 

“ I’ve never seen him since,” said the taxi-driver, 
“ but a mate of mine had a fare to London a few weeks 
ago, and it seemed as if it was the same man. Wish I’d 
had the job. It’s a good drive, and he can pay all right.” 

So Thomas had gone to London, to be lost in the 
underworld of the city, but Prothero was not beaten. 
He thought there would be no harm in making a 
minute inspection of the rooms which the man had 
occupied in Southampton, even though it had only been 
a short stay. Nothing of any value was discovered, 
until the detective happened to come across a scrap of 
paper bearing the name of a Manchester garage. It 
might be worth while following up, and a letter to the 
Manchester police certainly proved more than interest- 
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ing. It transpired that a man answering to the descrip- 
tion of Thomas, but known in Manchester as Podmore, 
had been employed at the garage, but in the previous 
October had driven away in one of their cars, never to 
return. 

From different parts of the country, clues were 
received. A lodging-house proprietor in London 
revealed that a Mr. and Mrs. Podmore had stayed with 
him for a few days, but had since left. Similar news 
came from Birmingham, while the proprietor of an 
hotel at Meriden in Warwickshire reported that a man 
named Podmore had been employed by him for a few 
weeks, but had hurriedly left. 

Thomas and the woman appeared to have separated 
when they left the hotel at Meriden, but the police 
were on their trail. The woman was found to have 
returned to her home in Staffordshire, while Thomas 
had again sought refuge in London. He was not to 
remain at large for long, however, for Inspector 
Prothero was hot on his trail. At an opportune 
moment he arranged for the man’s arrest. Thomas, 
or now to give him his correct name of Podmore, was 
presumably not taken by surprise. He told the police 
that he assumed that they wanted him in connection 
with the Stone affair, a robbery which he had under- 
taken some months ago, but had been allowed to go 
free for want of definite information. 

Prothero was not prepared to waste time on this 
affair, but took Podmore down to Southampton 
immediately, where he severely questioned him about 
the murder of Messiter. Podmore answered all the 
enquiries without hesitation, described business rela- 
tions between Messiter and a man named Maxton, 
but became confused when asked to explain the 
entries in the books. Certain transactions which had 
taken place were disputed by Podmore, but confident 
that he was on the right lines Prothero had the books 
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examined by handwriting experts, who had no hesita- 
tion in swearing that some of the entries had been 
erased and fresh ones made. The net result of the 
examination was that Prothero discovered that by 
faking certain items, Podmore had been drawing 
commission from Messiter on imaginary orders. 

There was as yet no evidence that Podmore had 
committed the murder, although Prothero was certain 
in his own mind that the culprit was in his clutches. 
He had definite evidence on the one case and he 
therefore arranged for Podmore to be arrested on the 
charge of stealing the motor-car from Manchester, 
and for this crime he was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. While in prison he committed the 
foolish mistake of telling another prisoner how he 
robbed Mr. Mitchell, with the result that the news 
spread and on his release he was immediately re- 
arrested, and he received a further sentence for this 
offence. 

While Podmore was serving these sentences 
Prothero continued his minute enquiries, and was, from 
an intensive study of the books found in Messiter’s 
office and bedroom, satisfied that Podmore had been 
faking receipts and obtaining money from Messiter 
and the latter’s firm by false pretences. When Messiter 
had discovered the irregularities he had presumably 
threatened to inform the police, and Podmore, realising 
what would be the result of such an action, had 
committed murder. 

At the expiration of his second sentence, Podmore 
was arrested at the prison gates by Inspector Prothero 
and placed on trial for the murder of Messiter. A 
verdict of guilty was pronounced, and he paid the 
penalty for a crime which would never have been 
solved but for the ingenuity and perseverance of 
Inspector Prothero, to whose record it stands as one 
of the most brilliant of his many achievements. 



CHAPTER 12 


NEW YORK. A TRIUMPH FOR PINKERTON’S 

T he residents of the quiet little village of Edge- 
wood on the outskirts of New York were 
making their way to church one Sunday 
morning when they became aware that some unusual 
problem was puzzling the local policeman. In the 
ordinary way he would have been standing erect in the 
main road, giving a smile or salute to the men or women 
who passed. This morning, however, he stood there 
scratching his head, intently peering at some obstacle 
lying in the road. Several passed him by as they 
hurried to church, but one or two walked across out 
of simple curiosity to share the constable’s discovery. 

“ Can’t understand it,” were the policeman’s words 
to the first man who hesitated. “ Just taking my usual 
Sunday morning stroll through the village and I 
stumbled over this body. Never seen anything like it 
before. The man’s dead all right, but I don’t know 
who he is. Quite a stranger to me.” 

Naturally, the usual crowd gathered, but could do 
little beyond gaze in wonder. No one recognised the 
man who had thus come to an untimely end. They 
did, however, suggest that the body should be removed 
while further enquiries were made. 

After church a hurried meeting was sununoned by 
the principal resident, who suggested that in the 
interests of all concerned the help of Pinkerton’s great 
detective agency in New York should be called in. It 
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was no matter for their one village constable, and the 
United States did not in those days possess the 
equivalent of the English Scotland Yard, In an hour 
or two Superintendent Bangs from the agency was on 
the spot. 

He realised from a brief statement of the facts that 
he was up against a big problem. The victim was 
unknown in the district and no suspicious characters 
had been seen in the neighbourhood during the last 
few days. 

“ How was the man dressed when you discovered 
him ? ” was the first question he addressed to the 
constable. 

“ I should think his clothes had been taken away 
by the murderer,” was the reply. “ He was only in his 
underclothes, but there was an old felt hat lying by 
his side. There was also this heavy walking-stick, 
which I guess was used by the murderer.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” remarked Bangs. “ But look here. 
He was struck by a knife just under the heart as well. 
He was pretty well battered over the head and body 
first, and then as he lay on the ground was finished off 
by the dagger. Callous sort of murderer, too, to 
remove all the man’s clothes. And you say nobody 
in the village recognises the man ? ” 

“ Can’t get many of them to look, sir,” came the 
reply. “ But I know everybody for miles round, and 
I’ve never seen the man before. And there’s nobody 
missing in the village,” 

Bangs was making a careful inspection while listen- 
ing to the constable’s remarks, but he had quickly 
realised that the solution of the mystery would devolve 
upon himself. He could expect little assistance from 
the village constable, who had probably never seen a 
dead man before. 

From his vast experience of men it did not take 
Bangs very long to decide that the murdered man was 
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of German origin. Those Teutonic features could 
never be disguised, but what other clues were there ? 
None whatever, except that on the man’s shirt he came 
across the initials “ A. B.,” but the underclothes bore 
no marks showing the name of the maker, or suggesting 
the town in which they had been purchased. 

It was not very much on which to begin his investi- 
gations. A man of possibly German blood, wearing 
a shirt with the initials “ A. B.” but it was not 
necessarily the victim’s own. 

Bangs returned to New York and thought furiously. 
What was the best means of beginning his enquiries ? 
He decided that it might be useful if first of all he 
inserted an advertisement in the German papers cir- 
culating in the city asking for news of a young man 
whose features he described, and whose initials were 
“ A. B.” To throw readers off the scent he asked for 
replies to be sent to a fictitious name at a New York 
hotel. For several days there was no reply, but at the 
end of a week Bangs’ plan succeeded. 

He received a letter from a man who said that he 
thought he recognised the man as an acquaintance of 
his named Adolph Bohner, whom he had not seen for 
a few weeks. Bangs asked the man to meet him at 
a little-known cafe, and during the subsequent inter- 
view learned a few interesting facts. Bohner, it tran- 
spired, was an artist who had arrived from Strassburg 
in Germany a few weeks earlier and had made friends 
with Bangs’ visitor. 

On the detective’s invitation the man agreed to 
accompany him to Edgewood, and there he recognised 
the dead body as that of his newly made friend. But 
the visitor was very cautious. He realised that as the 
only man who could so far give any information, he 
was likely to be under close observation himself. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ I know very little of Bohner. 
I happened to meet him in a caf^ a few weeks ago, and 
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he told me he had come over here to try and earn a 
living. He said he was an artist, but he never showed 
me any of his work.” 

” Can you tell me where he lived in New York ? ” 
enquired the detective. 

“Well, I think it was an apartment house in Brooklyn, 
but I don’t know the exact address.” 

Bangs spent several days in trying to find the house 
where it was believed that Bohner had lived, and even- 
tually he was rewarded. The landlady was at first 
suspicious. She had not heard anything of her lodger 
for several days and had seen no mention of the dis- 
covery of the body in the newspapers, or it might have 
occurred to her that the missing man was her new 
lodger. 

“ A nice quiet young man he was, too,” she volun- 
teered, “ and so tidy. It won’t take you long to have 
a look at his papers. He always left everything so neat.” 

Bangs was bound to agree. There was nothing 
lying about the room which would throw any light 
on the mystery, but just as his search was coming to 
an end he was tempted to run through the pockets of 
an old jacket hanging behind the door. It afforded the 
first real clue he had found. This was in the form of 
a small diary, in which this methodical young man had 
made a summary of his day’s work, and notes of future 
engagements. There was nothing particularly interest- 
ing, however, until Bangs turned to the last page. 

Here was the very entry for which he was searching. 
It ran : “ To-morrow will go to Edgewood to meet 
August Franssen. He promises to pay me back the 
money he owes.” 

Probably this was the solution of the whole mystery. 
Franssen, whoever he was, had evidently lured Bohner 
to the little village on a promise to repay a loan, but 
had sought an easier way of paying the debt by mur- 
dering the man to whom he was indebted. Who was 
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Franssen and where was be ? Those were the problems 
which Bangs had to solve. 

An intensive search of the village and exhaustive 
enquiries followed, but nobody knew anything concern- 
ing the man Franssen. He was entirely unknown in 
the district, had never been seen in the village hostel- 
ries, and nobody remembered seeing either the 
murdered man or a stranger. The man whom Bangs 
had first interviewed also professed total ignorance as 
to Franssen or to any other acquaintances of the 
murdered man. 

It was at this juncture that Bangs decided to have 
enquiries made in Strassburg. If Bohner had only 
recently left the town something should be known 
concerning him. A cable to his agents in the German 
city produced a useful reply, one which threw con- 
siderable light on the past history of both men and a 
possible reason for the murder. 

Pinkerton’s representative in Strassburg wired back 
to the effect that Bohner and Franssen had both lived 
in that city, but were not exactly friends. They had, 
in fact, one big difference. They were both in love with 
the same girl, but she only smiled upon Bohner. 
Franssen had vowed revenge and done his utmost 
to make life difficult for the happy couple. In despair, 
and finding life as an artist none too easy in Strassburg, 
Bohner had decided to seek his fortune in the United 
States, promising to send for his sweetheart as soon as 
he had achieved this happy result. A few months ago 
he had left Strassburg, and the young lady had received 
interesting letters from him, but she had been dis- 
tressed to learn that Franssen had also arrived in New 
York, had in fact travelled by the same boat, and was 
making unpleasant overtures to her sweetheart. 

This was quite sufficient for Bangs. The eternal 
triangle, the girl left behind while two love-sick swains 
sought to m^e fame and fortunes overseas. But her 
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feelings were all for Bohner. Franssen was not wanted. 
Had he therefore sought revenge on Bohner and 
committed the murder? There was little doubt in 
Bangs’ mind that here he would find the true solution. 
But where was Franssen ? Nobody in New York 
seemed to know the man. 

Bangs had also learned from his Strassburg agent 
that while Bohner had possibly a little money when he 
left home, it was more than likely that Franssen was 
penniless. This was, of course, borne out by the fact 
that he had evidently borrowed from Bohner, who 
had made an appointment when he understood the 
loan was to be repaid. 

The only thing to do was to discover Franssen. A 
description of the man had been received from Strass- 
burg, and it had also been learned that he would 
probably seek work as a shoemaker, the only trade of 
which he had any knowledge. Obviously, the best 
means of tracing the man would be to make enquiries 
at all the boot and shoe factories in the city, but this 
was going to be a stupendous task. Still, it had to be 
undertaken, though in a manner which would not 
throw suspicion on the owners. 

Bangs therefore arranged that one of his assistants 
should seek work in these factories, making friends 
with the foremen or other workers so that he might 
be able to pick up any little bits of information which 
might be useful. It was a slow job, but eventually it 
proved successful. In one of the factories where the 
detective called he learned from an unsuspecting fore- 
man that he did not take any too kindly to strangers 
since a German fellow had let him down a few weeks 
ago. 

“ A fellow called Franssen his name was. He only 
worked here a fortnight, but he managed to borrow 
five dollars off me. Then he disappeared.” 

“ Franssen ? ” remarked the detective. “ Why, it 
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must be the same man who borrowed five off me, too, 
A sturdy little fellow, German without a doubt. No 
idea where he went to, have you ? I should like to 
find him. I don’t mind helping a fellow a bit when 
he’s down but I hate to think he’ll slip away and leave 
his debts behind him,” 

“ Aye, and there’s a good many others in the saloon 
who’d like to find him. He must have picked up best 
part of a hundred from one and another.” 

The detective lost little time in frequenting the 
saloon, and there he learned quite a lot in casual 
conversation concerning the man for whom he was 
looking. 

“ He’s no good at all,” remarked one of the cus- 
tomers. “ And I don’t know what that girl sees in 
him either. I guess he’s twisted her out of all she’s 
got, but they always did say love was blind. Stone 
blind, I should say, if Master Franssen’s made himself 
at home.” 

It was some little time before the detective could 
discover the name or address of this young lady, but 
he was ultimately successful in tracing her to a some- 
what lonely farm-house, where he was received with 
scant courtesy. 

“ I don’t want to hear anything about the man,” 
were her first words to the detective, “ and if you’re 
a friend of Franssen’s I don’t want to know you either. 
The dirty swine. He’s only left here five minutes and 
I hope you’ll follow him,” 

Five minutes thought the detective. That must 
have been the only man he had met on his lonely 
journey to the farm. Fortunately, he had made a 
mental note of his appearance and thought that he 
would be able to remember him again. 

The young lady refused to be drawn into any 
further conversation concerning Franssen. It was 
obvious that the subject was distasteful to her. She 
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Stated that she did not know his address and did not 
want to do. The only thing she could suggest was 
that he was a regular frequenter of a particular saloon 
in New York. Satisfied with this information, the 
detective returned to the city, resolved that the only 
means of finding Franssen was to patronise the saloon 
until the man turned up. 

Day after day he paid frequent visits to the saloon, 
but it was nearly a fortnight before he was rewarded. 
Then, at last, the man whom the detective had met 
just outside the farm-house came in, ordered a drink, 
and slunk away to a corner of the saloon. The detec- 
tive scrutinised him carefully. There was something 
about the man which was furtive. He seemed to be 
afraid and restless, pondering over a problem. When 
he left the public-house the detective followed at a 
discreet distance and was fortunate in keeping the man 
in sight until he turned in at a shoe factory. 

That this was Franssen the detective had no further 
doubt. It was certainly the man who had left the 
farm-house, and he was working in a shoe factory. 
But was he the man who had committed the murder ? 
On that point there was yet no evidence. Bangs was 
told of the latest situation and decided that the best 
possible course was for the detective to obtain employ- 
ment in the same factory and get on speaking terms 
with Franssen. If he was as penniless as believed this 
should present no difficulties. 

Meanwhile Bangs had been making further enquiries 
in the Edgewood district. For a long time he was 
unsuccessful, but by spreading his net a little wider he 
was fortunate in coming across a cobbler who was able 
to relate that a few weeks ago he had employed a 
journeyman shoemaker who had been down on his 
luck and had been glad to accept a low wage in return 
for his services, and lived with the family. Here again 
there was a young lady in the case. The cobbler’s 
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daughter had attracted the attention of the lodger, who 
on his hurried departure had given her a present. 
And the present was a pair of buckskin gloves, but a 
man’s pair, and inside Bangs discovered the now 
familiar letters “ A. B.” 

The detective who was becoming friendly with 
Franssen in the shoe factory was also making progress. 
He had obliged Franssen with a few small loans, and 
seeing the readiness with which these had been granted 
Franssen became bolder. He hinted at the difficulty 
of life in New York and said that if he could only go 
further West there was a good job awaiting him. But 
of course he was short of the necessary money. The 
detective, rather hesitantly, suggested that he might 
be able to lend him a few dollars, but what about a 
little security ? 

“ Well,” remarked Franssen, “ the only thing I can 
give you is a suit of clothes, a nice new suit which would 
just fit you, but at the moment it’s at the pawn-shop. 

I had to borrow on it.” 

“ I don’t mind if the suit would fit me,” replied the 
detective. “ Give me the ticket and I’ll slip over and 
try it on.” 

With the ticket in his possession, the detective 
rushed back to Bangs and between them they took the 
suit out of pawn. Quite a good suit, and undoubtedly 
of German make. In all probability it had been taken 
off Bohner after the murder. But to make doubly 
certain the detectives made a further call on the man 
who had first answered the advertisement. Yes, there 
was no doubt in his mind that the suit belonged to 
Bohner. He had seen him wearing it on several 
occasions. 

The evidence was now complete, but there was just 
the little matter of the arrest. The detective had 
promised to meet Franssen later in the evening and 
lend him the five dollars which he had promised after 
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he had tried on the suit. Back to the saloon he went and 
the money was paid over. Then, of course, Franssen’s 
plans were discussed. He was to leave by train next 
morning at ten o’clock, and the detective promised to 
see his friend off. It was taking a risk, but Bangs knew 
his man. Franssen was nervous of staying in New 
York any longer. Not that he realised that he was 
being trapped, but he had the haunting fear of any 
criminal. 

At ten o^clock the following morning the detective 
was lounging about the station waiting for Franssen 
to arrive, but in the background was Bangs and one or 
two more of his men. He accompanied Franssen to 
the ticket office, walked along the platform, warmly 
talking over the man’s future, hoping that he would see 
him again if ever he visited New York. 

As Franssen said farewell and was passing through 
the barrier a hand closed on his shoulder. He turned 
round with a look of fear in his eyes, only to find him- 
self at grips with Superintendent Bangs. The man 
was trapped and handed over to the authorities. 

In due course he was tried for the murder of Adolph 
Bohner, found guilty, but sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment. It had been a brilliant piece of work 
on the part of Pinkerton’s, but only one of many to 
their credit. 



CHAPTER 13 


LYONS. THE AUBURN HAIR MYSTERY 

F rance has produced many famous detectives, 
and in more ways than one led the way in 
criminal investigation. In all the history of 
the Paris Surete, the equivalent of the English Scotland 
Yard, M. Goron, head of the criminal investigation 
department, will perhaps go down to history as the 
most capable of all. Rarely did a crime remain 
unsolved during his reign of office, but surely the 
most baffling mystery which he had to tackle was that 
of the murder of M. Gouffe, a well-known bailiff in 
the French capital. 

A report came into the office of the Surete one morn- 
ing that Gouffe had been missing from his home for 
several days. It was thought at first that his work had 
taken him to another part of the country, but as the 
days passed without word his friends became uneasy 
and sought the aid of the police. It was unlikely to be 
a case of suicide because he had no worries, no financial 
difficulties, and was in every way a model citizen. 

Goron in his methodical way decided that the first 
step was to ascertain, if possible, the cause of dis- 
appearance. Innumerable friends were interviewed, 
but none of them could offer a solution. All his affairs 
were in perfect order, and he was in fact looking for- 
ward to a holiday in the near future. His bank bdance 
was substantial, and it was believed that he had not 
an enemy in the world. 
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The usual steps were taken in an effort to trace 
Gouff6. The Seine was dragged but without result. 
The suburbs were searched and countless people 
examined in the hope that they might be able to throw 
some light on the case. Not a single clue could be 
discovered. The case had been mentioned to the 
newspapers and public interest was aroused. At the 
end of three weeks, when nothing had been found, 
there was every indication that the case would be 
shelved as an unsolved mystery. But Goron never 
rested until he had satisfied himself that every possible 
step had been taken. He was convinced that it was a 
case of murder, and until the criminal had been traced 
he would leave no stone unturned. 

The case had, however, receded to the back of his 
mind when, a month later, he received a casual 
report of another mystery which had been unearthed 
by the police at Lyons, some three hundred miles 
distant. A road-mender in the course of his daily walk 
had come across human remains hidden amongst the 
bushes in a road-side hedge. He had reported the matter 
to the police, who promptly removed the body to 
Lyons and had it photographed. Just another 
unwanted man, unclaimed and apparently not missed, 
they concluded, as no reports of a missing person had 
been received by them. 

The police searched the neighbourhood where the 
body had been found but could find no solution. The 
only unusual thing they came across was an old 
travelling trunk and a rusty key apparently thrown 
away in the undergrowth. These were taken to the 
police station, though no importance was attached to 
them. The mystery of Gouffd was still unsolved, but 
without any expectation of success, the Lyons police 
sent a photograph of the body they had discovered to 
Gouff^’s relations, only to receive the expected reply 
that it was not that of the missing bailiff. 
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Casually the papers were sent to Paris for filing. 
It was not a case over which much time need be spent. 
An inquest had been held, and a verdict recorded that 
an unsown man had been murdered by some person 
unknown. 

In Paris, however, the papers reached Goron. He 
was interested. The GoufF6 case was still fresh in his 
memory, and no clue was too remote to be investigated. 
Was it possible that the man discovered at Lyons was 
GoufF6 of Paris ? It was worth a few minutes’ enquiry. 
The report of the Lyons Police Doctor suggested that 
the man had been murdered somewhere about the 
time that GoufF6 had disappeared, and the remains 
were certainly those of a man of somewhat similar size 
and build. There might be something in it, thought 
Goron, At any rate it was worth a trip to Lyons. 

Here he was received with some little scorn by the 
local officers. The relatives had said it was not Gouff6, 
and what further proof was required ? 

“ Besides,” said the local Inspector. “ Everybody 
knew that Gouffe had brilliant auburn hair. It was 
known all over France, if I may say so. This fellow’s 
hair was jet black. Isn’t that good enough for 
you ? ” 

“ No,” responded Goron. “ Cut off a lock of his 
hair for me, will you ? ” 

As soon as this was handed to him, Goron dipped 
the hair in a glass of water standing on the Inspector’s 
desk. Then he calmly placed it between his fingers. 
With gentle pressure, he squeezed the water out of the 
strands of hair. A black fluid oozed out, and the hair 
remaining in Goron’s hand was auburn ! 

” Not much jet black about that,” he commented 
to the Inspector. “ If that’s not Gouff^’s hair I’ll eat 
it. The best thing you can do is to have the body sent 
to Paris where it can be examined by several doctors 
there.” 
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He had not the slightest doubt that it would prove 
to be that of Gouff6. He could have recognised the 
hair anywhere, and if the doctors reported any other 
similarities he would have solved the first step in the 
mystery. 

The Paris doctors had no hesitation in certifying 
that the body discovered at Lyons was that of a man 
with a pronounced limp. So had Gouffe. A certain 
tooth in the upper jaw was missing. The same tooth 
was known to be missing in the case of GoufF6. The 
relatives were asked to examine the body, and were 
satisfied that it was that of GoufT6. From the photo- 
graphs they had been certain that it was not. 

So far, so good. Goron had satisfied himself that 
Gouffe had been murdered, but where to look for the 
criminal ? There were no clues which would give any 
assistance, except the trunk and the rusty key. But 
had these any connection with the matter ? 

A month elapsed after the discovery of the body 
before Goron received any further help, and then only 
his imaginative brain would have benefited. A report 
was received that on the same day as Gouffe was 
believed to have disappeared, two other persons had 
also been missed from Paris. These were a Michel 
Eyraud, living in a quiet suburb, and a woman known 
as Gabrielle Bompard, who was believed to have been 
Eyraud’s mistress. A possible solution, thought 
Goron. A woman in the case. It’s always the same. 

Goron had issued advertisements inviting any person 
who could throw any light on the trunk to come 
forward. Even if they could only say that it had been 
thrown away as useless, it would be of some assistance. 
No replies, however, were received and the silence 
encouraged Goron to think that the trunk had after all 
something to do with the crime. 

He therefore arranged for it to be placed on view in 
Paris, and offered a reward of 500 francs to anyone 
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who could identify it. For three months the trunk 
remained in a conspicuous place, but not a single 
claim was made for the reward. Goron was getting 
impatient. Nearly six months had elapsed since 
Gouffe was murdered, and perhaps the best thing 
would be to pigeon-hole the papers and confess 
failure. But that was not Goron’s way. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, he received a letter from 
London. The writer was a boarding-house keeper in 
Bloomsbury. With his wife he had been holidaying in 
Paris and seen the trunk, which they thought was very 
like one which had belonged to people who had stayed 
with them in London in July — the month Gouff6 was 
murdered. They were certainly French people and 
the man had always addressed the woman as Gabrielle. 
The same name as that of the missing woman ! Surely 
a clue worth following. 

The scent was getting hot. Goron lost no time in 
going to London and interviewing the boarding-house 
keeper and his wife. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the man. “ We remember the 
couple well. They were always quarrelling. On one 
occasion I distinctly heard the woman say that she 
would not stay with the man a minute longer, and she 
dashed out of my house. An hour or two later, that 
trunk was brought to the house, and on the 14th July 
the woman left alone. I don’t know what happened 
to the man, but he went later in the day. The woman 
took the trunk with her. I’m certain of that, because 
I helped her down the stairs with it, and remarked how 
light it was. I shouldn’t think there was anything at 
all in it.” 

Goron now sought the aid of Sctoland Yard, and their 
officers had no difficulty in tracing that the trunk had 
been purchased at a shop in Gower Street on the 12th 
July by a man answering to the description of Eyraud. 

The detective retiumed to Paris with plenty of 
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evidence, but was it of much value ? He knew when 
the trunk had been purchased, that Eyraud and 
Gabrielle had left London two days later, and that 
within a fortnight Gouffe had been murdered. How 
could he place the evidence together. In any case 
where was Eyraud, and where was his mistress ? It 
was hardly likely that they were still in France, and 
the shipping companies could give no information of 
the departure of any two persons answering to their 
descriptions. Details sent to the police of England, 
the United States, and numerous other countries 
brought unsatisfactory replies. No suspected persons 
similar to the missing couple had been seen in their 
respective countries. 

It was now six months since the murder had taken 
place, and it had been forgotten by the majority of the 
people. Goron had put away the papers, a disappointed 
man, but other work was pressing. 

Imagine his surprise when at the end of January he 
received a letter bearing the New York postmark, and 
signed by Eyraud ! He said that he was terribly sorry 
to hear of the death of his friend Gouffe but denied 
that he had any knowledge of it. He went on to 
relate that he had lived with Gabrielle Bompard in 
London, and that she had purchased a trunk there 
which certainly resembled the one which had been 
mentioned in the papers. He was certain, however, 
that it had no connection with the crime. 

Eyraud continued that he and Gabrielle had returned 
to Paris, but were pressed by creditors. Unable to 
obtain any money they had decided to emigrate to 
New York in the hope of making a fresh start. There 
he had discovered what type of a woman Gabrielle 
was, and there had been frequent quarrels. She had 
left him in a temper and he had now not the slightest 
knowledge of her whereabouts. 

Goron puzzled long over the letter. Undoubtedly 
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part of it was true, but some of it was probably a hoax. 
He was in the habit of receiving letters from persons 
who confessed that they had committed the latest 
crime, but usually they turned out to be nothing more 
than imagination. In this case, however, he certainly 
wished to interview Eyraud, as he felt convinced that 
even if he were not the murderer he could give valuable 
information. 

Goron therefore sent two of his most reliable 
assistants to New York with instructions to get into 
immediate touch with the Commissioner of Police of 
that City. The Americans had already covered much 
of the ground, but without result, and considered that 
it would be a waste of time to devote much more 
attention to the case. 

Eyraud could not be traced, but conversation between 
detectives is usually shop talk. Casually one of the 
American officers began to relate the story of a man 
who was amusing the city and passing off as a mad 
Russian under the name of Gorki. The French 
detectives were more than interested. The description 
of Gorki corresponded fairly closely with that of 
Eyraud. He was a frequenter of cafes and places of 
amusement, but when the Frenchmen began their 
search he seemed to have left the City. 

The Frenchmen, after communication with Goron, 
decided to follow up the clue. Gorki had gone to 
Canada, but when they reached there he was reported 
to be in San Francisco. Again he eluded them, being 
reported in Mexico, and finally in Cuba. Here he 
made his first mistake. Gorki had brought with him 
a beautiful Turkish robe, which he knew was worth a 
considerable sum. But funds were running low and 
he had to realise on something. 

With considerable reluctance he decided that the 
robe must go. Taking it from his trunk, he walked 
down to the market-place of Havana, where he tried 
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to barter it. He offered the robe to the first stall- 
holder he met. The man smiled. 

“ Good morning, M. Eyraud. I never expected to 
meet you here.” 

” Mon dieu ! ” snapped out Eyraud, and ran for 
Jiis life. The stall-holder was a man he had once 
employed in Paris. What was he to do ? He was a 
hunted man. All Europe and America were searching 
for him. He had practically no money left, but found 
solace for a time in a cheap lodging-house in the 
poorest part of Havana. 

Goron’s men were not far behind. On the 22nd 
May, 1890, ten months after the murder, they called 
at the lodging-house and charged him with the crime. 

“ I know nothing at all about it,” were his first 
remarks. “ Goodness knows what Gabrielle has done. 
She swore vengeance on somebody when she left me, 
but I can’t believe she would touch harmless little 
Gouff6.” 

Eyraud was brought back to Paris and quickly 
escorted to Goron’s office. Imagine his surprise when 
he found sitting there no other than Gabrielle Bompard ! 
She had been reading the papers in Paris and had 
come to help the detectives to find Eyraud, who was, 
she said, the murderer. 

Goron declined to believe her story. 

“ I’ve certainly lived with Eyraud,” she continued. 
” I left him though because he took all my money, 
and now I’m penniless I don’t care what happens to 
him. But I’m nearly heart-broken over M. Gouff6. 
Such a nice fellow.” 

” What about London ? ” rapped out Goron. 

“ Yes, we lived there,” agreed Gabrielle. 

” And bought a trunk,” queried Goron. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, and some packuig-cloth, some strong cord, 
and a pulley.” 

” Pulley,” snapped Goron. “ Whatever for ? ” 
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“ Just to hang GoufFe from,” was the casual reply. 

Gabrielle saw that the end was near. It was no use 
trying to bluff the police any longer, so she decided to 
tell the whole story. 

She related how GoufF6 was a man of money, while 
she and Eyraud were penniless. She was to be the 
dupe to attract him to Eyraud's chambers, which she 
did by telling Gouffe that Eyraud had left her. She 
had separated from him, and was compelled to seek 
her living in the streets. 

Gouffe apparently fell a victim to her charms. She 
knew all the wiles of a seductive woman. Gouffe was 
tempted. He willingly accompanied her to the rooms, 
where she did everything to make him comfortable. 
She had placed him in her most comfortable arm- 
chair and asked him to admire her new dressing-gown. 
Gouffe was fascinated, and fascinated still more when 
Gabrielle played round his chair, and in a great joke 
wrapped the cord of the dressing-gown round his 
neck. 

“ What a lovely neck-tie it makes. It just suits you 
wonderfully.” 

That was the signal for Eyraud, who was hidden in an 
adjoining room. He hurried out, tied the cord tighter, 
and Gouffd was a dead man. 

Gabrielle stated that they had then placed the body 
in the trunk, and left Paris by train for Lyons, where 
they had thrown the body into the bushes, and left 
the trunk hidden some little distance away. They had 
then returned to Paris, ransacked Gouffe’s room for 
money, bot^found very little, only just enough to see 
them over a few months. 

When the news of the crime had appeared in the 
papers they had decided to cross to America and begin 
afresh. After the money was spent they quarrelled. 
Eyraud had left her, but she had gone to California, 
but then unable to bear the strain any longer 
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had decided to come back to Paris and help the 
police ! 

Eyraud listened to this recital, but made no inter- 
ruptions or comments. 

Goron, however, was in no doubt. He immediately 
charged Gabrielle with the murder, and with Eyraud, 
who had already been charged, they were committed 
to prison. 

Their trial aroused interest throughout the world, 
and the verdict of guilty against both Eyraud and his 
mistress was received with applause. They were 
clever criminals, but they were traced by an even 
cleverer detective. If Goron had not tested the lock 
of hair, the murder would probably still be unsolved. 

Eyraud was sentenced to death and Gabrielle to 
twenty years’ imprisonment. 



CHAPTER 14 


JAPAN. AN EARLY POISONING MYSTERY 

T he residents in the European quarter of the 
Japanese town of Yokohama were shocked 
when they learned that one of their most 
popular members, Mr. W. R. H. Carew, had, in 
October, 1896, died in a nursing home in circumstances 
which necessitated a coroner’s inquest. It seemed 
inconceivable. Carew was a perfectly fit man of about 
thirty-seven years of age, holding a good commercial 
post, a true sportsman, and without an enemy in the 
world. He had first come out to the East about seven 
years ago, bringing with him his attractive bride, a 
girl who was only just out of her teens. For a few 
years their lives seemed to have been one long honey- 
moon. They were the happiest of couples, devoted to 
each other and rarely seen apart. 

Carew’s business appeared to prosper, so much so 
that at the end of five years he was able to send his 
wife back to England for an expensive holiday and 
visit to her parents. During her absence he was 
utterly miserable, refusing to find comfort in the 
company of the other members of the European 
colony, but on her return Carew became once again 
his jolly self, taking part in all the varied amusements 
of the town. His wife had had a thoroughly enjoyable 
holiday, been f£ted in her native place, and come 
back prepared to settle down for a few more years of 
her continued honeymoon imtil she would be able to 
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persuade her husband to accompany her on her next 
trip to the Old Country. 

Now, eighteen months after Mrs. Carew’s return, 
her husband lay dead in a nursing home, in such 
circumstances that the police had considered an 
inquest was necessary. The verdict was, to the local 
residents, sensational. The jury found that Carew 
had died from arsenical poisoning, but there was not 
sufficient evidence to show by whom, or how, it had 
been administered. The solution of this therefore 
devolved on the police. 

The doctor who had attended Carew had given 
evidence at the inquest to the effect that he had 
originally treated him for a diseased liver, and admitted 
that he was aware that Carew at time took small doses 
of arsenic for relief. He was not, however, satisfied 
that the quantity of arsenic found in his system had 
been self-administered. Other witnesses had stated 
that Carew was most careful in taking medicine, and 
that he would have been much too cautious to take a 
fatal dose. Moreover, there was no reason why he 
should wish to commit suicide. No, it was a case of 
murder, and not suicide, but what was the motive ? 

The police were puzzling over the matter when Mrs. 
Carew called and stated that she had valuable informa- 
tion she wished to place at their disposal. 

“ I’ve just been turning out my dear husband’s 
drawers,” she declared, “ and I discovered some 
letters which I think will tell you everything. They 
just show what a treacherous woman that governess of 
ours is. I always told my husband that he should 
not have brought her out from England, and now she’s 
murdered him. I’m certain.” 

The letters she produced were certainly signed 
“ Annie,” and the most sensational of them contained 
the strange words : “ Dead men tell no tales — ^no, 
nor dead women either, for I am going to join him. 
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Do you know what waiting for eight long weary years 
means ? I have watched and waited till I knew he 
would grow tired of her, that silly little fool, and then 
I came to him. What is the result ? By the time you 
get this I shall be well on my way to join him, my 
twin soul.” 

This last letter was signed with the initials “ A. L.” 
and had been received by Mrs. Carew, so she alleged 
two days after her husband’s death. 

“ And of course I know who ‘ A. L.’ is. It’s that 
governess. She calls herself Miss Jacobs, but I know 
her true name is Annie Luke. I heard when I came 
back from England how she had been carrying on with 
my husband while I was away. It was the talk of all 
Yokohama.” 

Strange, thought the police, that we should never 
have heard even a rumour, if it was the talk of the 
whole place, but of course it is strange how sometimes 
the most obvious remarks fail to reach police head- 
quarters. 

“ And I can tell you a little more,” continued Mrs. 
Carew. “ As you know I was the only one with my 
husband just before he died, and his last words were 
that he wanted to see Miss Luke to make amends to 
her. Thank goodness he died before that horrible 
woman got near him.” 

‘‘ But how do you suggest that she had anything to 
do with the poisoning ? ” queried the Inspector. 
“ You say that she never visited him during his illness.” 

“ Oh, that’s easy,” was the prompt reply. She 
always used to go to the chemist’s for me and collect 
his medicine. She could easily have poisoned it on the 
way home.” 

Obviously a case for enquiry, and more obvious 
still that the first visit should be to the chemist’s. 
The native from whom the purchases had been made 
was quite prepared for the police. 
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“ Well yes, there was a lot of poison, but it was not 
the doctor who ordered it. That young lady she came 
four times for a lot of arsenic and sugar of lead. I told 
her it was very dangerous, but she said she did not 
know that. She was only buying what her mistress 
had told her. Of course I could not refuse to sell to 
her, but it was very dangerous stuff.” 

Mrs. Carew, when subsequently interviewed, denied 
that she had sent the governess for arsenic and sugar 
of lead. The girl had been given a prescription for 
the chemist to make up, and there was no reason to 
believe that what she had brought back was other than 
the medicine for which she had been sent. 

“ Oh, I see it all now,” gasped Mrs. Carew. “ That 
explains another thing. A few hours before my 
husband died, I was told that a lady who was wearing 
a heavy veil called and asked to see my husband. She 
said it was very urgent, and the nurses let her go in. 
And then only an hour or two later he died. That 
visitor must have been the governess. Tm certain 
of it.” 

On the face of it, there was certainly need for in- 
vestigation. The police lost little time in interviewing 
Miss Jacobs. She was perfectly frank, and admitted 
the purchases of arsenic and sugar of lead, but stated 
that she had been told by Mrs. Carew to obtain 
them, although she had remarked at the time that 
she thought they were dangerous. Mrs. Carew had 
threatened her with instant dismissal if she did not 
carry out instructions. 

“ But seeing that she is trying to tell tales about 
me,” explained Miss Jacobs, ” it’s time I told you a 
few things about her, the treacherous woman that 
she is.” 

The governess went on to explain to the police that 
with her knowledge, but entirely unknown to Mr. 
Carew, his wife had for some time displayed a 
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considerable amount of affection for a local resident, a 
Mr. Dickinson. During Mr. Carew’s absence in the 
country, this gentleman had been a frequent visitor to 
the house, and the governess spoke of affectionate 
greetings which she had seen exchanged. 

While the enquiries were proceeding, Mrs. Carew 
went away to friends for a short time, and the police, 
anxious to solve the mystery, obtained an order to 
search the house. They were well rewarded. Hidden 
in a drawer of her desk they discovered a bundle of 
letters couched in the most affectionate terms, and 
written by Dickinson. In them he sympathised with 
her over the ill-treatment which she was receiving at 
the hands of her husband and urged her to obtain 
a divorce so that she would be able to marry him. 

The police were puzzled. It was known everywhere 
in Yokohama that Mr. and Mrs. Carew were an 
ideally happy couple. They had no differences, and 
were to be seen enjoying life in every possible 
way. Not one of their friends had ever so much as 
breathed a whisper that they were not thoroughly 
contented and satisfied with each other’s company. 
No suggestion of divorce proceedings had ever been 
made, and Mrs. Carew would have been the first to 
deny that there was any estrangement between herself 
and her husband. 

The police decided that perhaps Mr. Dickinson 
could throw some light on the mystery. He was 
perfectly frank and admitted writing the letters. In 
addition he showed the letters which he had received 
from Mrs. Carew stating that her husband was ex- 
ceedingly cruel to her, and inviting him to take pity 
on her. He had entirely believed her story, and been 
a good deal in her company while her husband had 
been away. 

Here, of course, was the motive for which the police 
were seeking. An unwanted husband, who was in 
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the way of an illicit love. Mrs. Carew, evidently tiring 
of a husband who had showered too much devotion on 
her, was seeking the attentions of another man, but 
the husband was in the way. What easier than to 
take advantage of his frequent symptoms of a diseased 
liver, act as his devoted nurse, and administer poison ? 

The police decided to arrest Mrs. Carew and 
formally charge her with the murder. But there was as 
yet no explanation of the husband’s apparent love for 
the governess. Was there anything in this story ? 
Was she an accomplice, or was she merely the dupe 
of her mistress ? 

To make doubly certain, the police thought it would 
be better to charge the governess as an accessory. 
She, too, was therefore arrested, and both mistress 
and maid were placed on trial. 

Counsel for Mrs. Carew had undoubtedly a big task 
in front of him. He eloquently insisted that the 
prosecution had failed to prove that, even if Mr. Carew 
had died from an overdose of arsenic, the dose was not 
self-administered. There was no reason whatever for 
the suggestion that it had been given by Mrs. Carew. 
The prosecution had, however, a trump card up their 
sleeve. The Doctor who had attended Mr. Carew was 
called as a witness. He willingly admitted that Mr. 
Carew had for a long time suffered from a diseased 
liver, and he was aware that occasionally he took a 
little arsenic to relieve the pain. 

“ Had you any reason for removing the patient to 
a nursing home ? ” asked the prosecuting counsel. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “ A day before he died I 
received a visit from Miss Jacobs, when she informed 
me that Mrs. Carew had purchased four lots of arsenic 
and sugar of lead. I had suspected arsenic poisoning, 
and immediately had the patient removed in the hope 
that if arsenic had beeen administered it would be 
possible to relieve its action.” 
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“ Did you during this period, see Mrs. Carew ? ” 
“ Yes, on the same day. She called on me and told 
me that she thought I ought to know that her husband 
had asked her to get him a small bottle of arsenic and 
some sugar of lead, as he was in such pain, and that 
he had found it relieved the suffering on previous 
occasions.” 

The case for the prosecution now seemed complete, 
but there were more surprises to come. The detectives 
in their search of Mrs. Carew’s desk had discovered 
several sheets of paper, on which she had evidently 
been practising a different style of handwriting, and 
it was obvious to expert witnesses that this writing 
was the same as that in which the epistles signed 
“ Annie ” and “ A. L.”had been written. Undoubtedly 
Mrs. Carew was a forger as well as a murderess. 

There was still one more surprise. A few days after 
the inquest which had been held on Mr. Carew, the 
British Minister at Yokohama had received a letter 
signed by “ A. L. Price ” criticising the Coroner’s 
summing-up to the jury and asking for a fresh hearing. 
At the opening of the trial counsel for the prosecution 
had referred to this letter, and stated that he would 
produce it as evidence later in the case. He intended 
to suggest that it was in the same handwriting as the 
letters signed “ A. L.” When he reached this part of 
his case, however, the letter could nowhere be dis- 
covered. Counsel contended that he had made a 
sufficiently strong case without it, but the circumstances 
of its disappearance were strange. 

On the last day of the hearing, the gaoler discovered 
the letter hidden in a sleeve of Mrs. Carew’s dress. 
How it managed to get there was never known, but its 
production, and the statement of its mysterious dis- 
appearance, were considered by the prosecution as 
convincing evidence of the fact that the prisoner had 
managed to obtain possession of the letter, knowing 
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that it would prove the final link in the evidence which 
was being forged against her. 

The charge against the governess was quickly 
dismissed, but the jury without any hesitation returned 
a verdict of guilty against Mrs. Carew. There was not 
the slightest doubt that, of a young and attractive 
nature, she had grown tired of the attentions of a 
husband some fourteen years her senior, and become 
attracted by a gentleman of her own age. Death 
brought on by his own well-known complaint had 
seemed to her the easiest way of securing her freedom. 

Mrs. Carew was sentenced to death, but the sentence 
was subsequently commuted to penal servitude for life. 
As there was no convict prison in Japan, she was sent 
back to England, where she was committed to Aylesbury 
Prison. After thirteen years she was released. 



CHAPTER 15 


SCOTLAND. THE MURDERED HOUSEKEEPER 

C ONTROVERSY will always rage in police 
circles as to whether the real criminal was put 
on trial for the murder of Jessie McPherson, 
housekeeper to a Glasgow accountant, who was found 
dead in her master’s kitchen one morning in the middle 
of July, 1862. That she had been murdered there was 
no doubt, but the police had to choose between two 
possible assailants, against each of whom the evidence 
was strong. Did they choose the right one ? The 
answer will never be known. 

Mr. John Fleming, the accountant, owned a nice 
house in the residential part of the city, as well as a 
week-end cottage on the coast. It was his custom to 
go down to the cottage after business hours on Friday, 
returning on Monday morning. Usually he was 
accompanied by his son and two daughters and occa- 
sionally by his sister. His wife had died a few years 
previously, and household affairs were controlled by 
the sister, who had a fairly large staff of maids. 

Included in the latter was Jessie McPherson, a rather 
attractive girl, who acted as housekeeper. During 
week-ends, when the family were away at the cottage, 
the other servants were allowed to visit their own 
homes, but Jessie remained at the Glasgow house to 
look after Mr. Fleming’s father, who always stayed 
behind as he stated the sea air was too strong for a 
man of his advancing years. He would be about sixty 
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years old, a retired business man, and preferred to 
ramble about the city, mixing with old acquaintances. 

On Friday, the 4th July, the usual week-end arrange- 
ments took place. Mr. John Fleming and his son went 
to their office as normal, taking with them their suit- 
cases so that after business hours they could proceed 
to the station and pick up the other members of the 
family. It was just the usual jolly week-end, but the 
weather was so nice that Mr. Fleming’s sister and 
two daughters decided to remain for a further few 
days. Father and son therefore returned alone on the 
Monday morning and went straight to the office. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the son left for 
home a trifle early as he had an important appointment 
to keep later in the evening and it was necessary for 
him to change and attend to a few matters before going 
out again. His knock at the door was answered by his 
grandfather. 

“ Hallo, Grandpa,” he remarked, ” how long have 
you been doorkeeper ? Where’s Jessie ? ” 

“ I don’t know, my boy, she went out on Friday 
afternoon and hasn’t come back since. It’s been a bit 
awkward but I’ve managed all right.” 

” But haven’t you tried to find out anything about 
her ? ” 

” Well, no. As a matter of fact it’s been rather 
interesting pretending to be an old bachelor again and 
not to be bothered with too many women about the 
place. It was grand to stop in bed all day yesterday 
without being disturbed.” 

At this point Mr. John Fleming arrived on the scene 
and was quickly acquainted with the facts by his son. 

“ Do you mean to say, Father, that you’ve never 
tried to find out anything about her ? Why, the poor 
girl might be lying ill in her room.” 

” That she isn’t or I’d have heard her crying or 
something.” 
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“ Well, we’d better get busy and look for her,” 
replied Mr. Fleming. “ If she’s missing we’d better 
tell the police and get them to make some enquiries. 
Funny thing for a girl like that to go away and leave 
no message. She’s probably had an accident or some- 
thing, and a nice thing that would be for us.” 

Without further delay he hastened to the girl’s 
bedroom. The door was locked. 

“As I said, she’s probably been taken ill and 
nobody’s taken any notice.” 

Repeated knocking produced no answer and Mr. 
Fleming thereupon forced the door. To his great 
horror, and that of his son, they perceived the body of 
Jessie McPherson lying on the floor in a pool of 
blood. 

“ Looks as if she’s been murdered,” nonchalantly 
remarked the old man. “ Funny I didn’t hear her 
screaming.” 

The doctor was hurriedly summoned and pro- 
nounced that Jessie had in fact been most brutally 
murdered. There were more than forty wounds on 
different parts of her body, head, and face. Blood- 
stains were all over the floor, and it was evident that 
the girl had been dead for at least two days. 

The police and their own doctor were called in and 
a detailed examination of the body and the rooms 
made. There were also blood-stains in the kitchen 
and in the passages between this room and the bed- 
room. In the former was found a butcher’s chopper, 
from an examination of which the police surgeon had 
no hesitation in stating that it had been used in the 
murder. 

“ It seems to me,” said the Surgeon, “ that this was 
the work of another woman. Those blows have not 
been given by a strong person. They were either 
struck by a woman or by an elderly man. There was 
no force behind them, and it was probably only the 
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large number of blows which caused the girl’s death. 
Not one of them was in itself sufficient. 

Naturally, the police subjected old Mr. Fleming to 
a searching examination. He steadfastly maintained 
that he had not seen the girl since she had cleared 
away his tea on the Friday afternoon ; but when he 
thought about it, he did remember hearing some 
screams late that night when he was in bed. He had, 
however, paid no attention as he imagined that they 
had come from persons in the street. He found it 
difficult to explain why he had not reported Jessie’s 
absence, but insisted that he had enjoyed the quiet. 

The police interviewed persons who would have 
been likely to call at the house during the week-end, 
but with little success. The postmen could not 
remember having delivered any letters, but a little 
assistance came from the milk delivery boy. He stated 
that on the Saturday morning old Mr. Fleming had 
himself answered the door and stated that no milk 
would be needed until Monday morning as they were 
all going away for the week-end. 

A search of the house revealed several interesting 
facts, though no conclusive evidence. It appeared 
significant that the kitchen floor had been recently 
washed, but it was much more valuable to learn that 
all Jessie’s clothing had been removed and that several 
pieces of silver were missing. 

To the police this suggested that the murderer was, as 
the Surgeon had suggested, a woman. Robbery was 
evidently the motive, and the murderer had got away 
with the girl’s clothes and with the silver. A man would 
never have had sufficient interest to take away the 
clothes. It was known that Jessie had numerous 
acquaintances and that these frequently visited her 
during the week-end when the family were away. It 
seemed desirable therefore that as many of these as 
possible should be interviewed. Several of them 
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denied that they had been to the house on this par- 
ticular occasion, but the police learned many interesting 
facts concerning old Mr. Fleming. 

“ I never go there now if I can help it,” said one of 
them. ” The old man’s such an inquisitive fellow. 
Always poking his nose in, and he’s a bit too interested 
in our private affairs. If I’d been Jessie I wouldn’t 
have let him come into the kitchen.” 

Another one confessed that she had told Jessie that 
she would not call when the family were away as old 
Mr. Fleming was always in and out of the kitchen, 
making suggestions which she did not like. 

“ Never above asking us to have a drop of whisky with 
him,” added a third, ” but I don’t trust the old man 
when he’s had more than one drink. He’s a dirty mind, 
if you ask me.” 

This was new ground for the police. They had not 
yet made up their minds that old Mr. Fleming was 
innocent of the crime. His explanations of the week- 
end events had been none too satisfactory, but there 
was no real motive for him to have committed the 
crime. Perhaps there was one in the statements made 
by Jessie’s friends. Had he tried to be a little bit too 
friendly with Jessie, who had repelled his suggestions ? 
If so, he might have attacked her, as it was obvious 
from enquiries that he was a little bit too fond of the 
ladies. More than one of Jessie’s acquaintances 
offered the information that old Fleming had been a 
little too attentive and that Jessie had often referred 
to him as “ that old devil.” 

It was certainly a line on which the police could 
work. An old man frustrated in his overtures to an 
attractive girl had struck her a blow which did not 
prove fatal, but in fear of wagging tongues he had 
committed a murder. A few enquiries round the town 
rather strengthened the opinions of the police. It 
transpired that old Fleming was a devout supporter 
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of a local church, but much to the surprise of the 
police they discovered that on one occasion he had 
been before the committee, and severely censured 
because it had been discovered that he was the father 
of an illegitimate child. 

At this point the police made a much more detailed 
enquiry of Mrs. McLachlan, who was known to be an 
intimate friend of Jessie’s. She stated that she was 
the wife of a sailor who was usually away. In her 
spare moments, therefore, she spent a good deal of time 
with Jessie, usually remaining at the house for several 
hours when the family were away for the week-end. 

“ Of course I remember this night,” she stated. 
“ When I went round the old man was in the kitchen. 
He had had a few drinks before I got there, but insisted 
on us having some more, which we did. Then Jessie 
said something that he did not like.” 

“ What was that ? ” enquired the Inspector. 

“ Oh, he became a little bit fresh, and Jessie told him 
that he had better mind what he did or she could say 
something which would do him no good.” 

“ And what was that ? ” 

“ Well, I never heard, because to turn the conver- 
sation the old man asked me to go out and fetch 
another bottle of whisky, which I did. When I came 
back with the bottle I could hear screams coming from 
the kitchen, so I rushed in. Jessie was lying on the 
floor and the old man was standing over her with that 
chopper you’ve seen. I said I was going to fetch a 
doctor at once and Fleming then gave her another 
blow with it.” 

“ Why didn’t you rush out for the police ? ” asked 
the Inspector. 

“ Well, I was going to, but old Fleming rushed at 
me with the chopper and said that if I did anything of 
the kind he would hit me as well. I was terrified and 
didn’t know what to do.” 
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“ But you could have told somebody the next day, 
couldn’t you ? ” 

“ No, sir, he threatened me with all sorts of things, 
and told me that if I would keep my mouth shut he 
would give me all Jessie’s clothes and a lot of 
jewellery.” 

“ And did he ? ” 

” Yes, sir, and I’ve pawned them. Oh, I wished I’d 
told somebody. I shall never use the money now I’ve 
got it, and my husband will nearly murder me, too, 
when he comes home. Oh, why did I ever go near 
the house when that old viper was there.” 

The woman’s story appeared to ring true, and the 
police felt that they should lose no time in arresting 
old Mr. Fleming and charging him with the murder. 
They first of all examined the house most carefully, 
and to their surprise found blood-stains in a room used 
by the old man, while a suit of clothes which had been 
discarded also carried similar stains. There was little 
doubt in their minds that Fleming was the murderer, 
but he stoutly denied the accusation, insisting on his 
story that he had not been near the kitchen nor seen 
Jessie since the Friday evening. 

“It’s that Mrs. McLachlan,” he insisted. “I 
always objected to her coming to the house. She used 
to work here at one time and knows where we keep 
all the jewellery and things. She never had a penny 
of her own, and we missed a lot of things when she 
did work here. So arrest that woman. It’s she who 
did it and not me. I know nothing at all about it.” 

It was certainly a problem for the police. Here 
were two possible murderers, both of whom could 
have committed the crime in the way the doctors had 
suggested. Neither of them was strong, and either 
would probably have had to inflict numerous blows 
before they proved fatal. 

Motive was therefore the only satisfactory clue. It 
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was undoubtedly true that McLachlan was poor. 
Dozens of pawn tickets were found in her possession, 
including those for the jewellery, which she maintained 
had been given to her by old Mr. Fleming. The only 
motive in the old man’s case could be lasciviousness, 
and was that sufficient ? 

In the opinion of the police that was not enough to 
incite an elderly man to commit such a serious offence, 
and they therefore released him from custody. Mean- 
while they had examined the home of Mrs. McLachlan 
and had discovered that the woman’s clothes were 
also marked with numerous blood-stains. She explained 
those by the statement that she had comforted Jessie 
after the first blows had been struck, a quite possible 
story, but the police were convinced that she herself 
had committed the attack. 

Having released old Mr. Fleming they thereupon 
arrested Mrs. McLachlan, and in spite of her strenuous 
denials and her reiterated statements that she had seen 
the blows struck by Mr. Fleming, who had threatened 
her with murder if she spoke, and had given her 
clothes and jewellery as the price of her silence, she 
was placed on trial and a verdict of guilty was 
pronounced against her. 

The case aroused the strongest interest in Glasgow 
and in fact all over the country. Meetings were 
organised by the supporters of Mrs. McLachlan and 
by those of Mr. Fleming. Feeling ran very high. 
Mrs. McLachlan was sentenced to death, but so strong 
were the protests and the Petitions which were signed 
on her behalf, that the sentence was commuted to 
penal servitude for life. After fifteen years she was 
released and went to America where she died many 
years later. 

The case is still discussed in police circles, where 
opinion will always be divided as to whether the right 
person was placed on trial. 



CHAPTER 1 6 


YUKON. 


THE HEAD IN THE FROZEN RIVER 


C APTAIN DEANE of the Canadian Mounted 
Police was, in 1911, enjoying a well-earned 
holiday in British Columbia when it was 
suddenly broken by a long-distance call from his home 
station far away in the cold regions of Yukon, the most 
northerly and isolated part of the great Canadian 
dominion. The message told him that a human skull 
had been found in the bed of the river, frozen solid, 
but displaying signs of bullet wounds. 

“ At last,” he muttered. “ It’s five months since 
we found the body and I had almost forgotten the case. 
Gave it up as hopeless, in fact, but I guess I shall have 
to return to duty now.” 

The facts were that in June a body had been found 
in the river, where it had been lodged against a tree- 
stump. Probably it had been washed down for many 
miles, and there was little by which it could have been 
identified. The head had been cut off, and the scant 
clothing furnished no clues as to ownership. An 
inquest had been held and a verdict of found drowned 
had been returned. The body was buried, unknown 
and unhonoured. Nobody was missing in the district, 
and the police decided that it was not worth devoting 
much time on further investigation. 

Now, in November, settlers walking along the 
frozen banks of the river had noticed a skull lying on 
the stuface and near to it a blanket and two pieces of 
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rope. They immediately notified the police and the 
local detective was soon on the spot. His first step was 
to thaw out the skull and the blanket, a ghastly task, 
but it had to be done. He then discovered that there 
was a hole in the centre of the forehead, undoubtedly 
a bullet wound. The only other things which might 
serve as clues were a piece of cotton-wool in one of 
the ears and a scar, probably an operation mark, across 
the forehead. 

“ That will want some recognising,” he remarked 
to his assistant. “ Probably the skull belongs to the 
body which was found some months ago, and we were 
never able to trace that, were we ? ” 

“ Didn’t try too hard, so far as I remember. There’s 
no one missing, and not a thing to recognise it by. 
And I don’t suppose we shall have any more luck 
now we’ve found the skull.” 

“I’m not so sure,” was the reply. “But we’d 
better tell the Chief. He’s on holiday, but he never 
grumbles if there’s a good case to tackle. We shall 
have to sift this to the bottom now, I guess, so the 
sooner we tell Captain Deane, the better.” 

Captain Deane was certainly interested, and did not 
hesitate to break his holiday and return to the district. 
It was a sparsely populated area, and it would hardly 
be possible for one of the few residents to disappear 
without being noticed. Still, they had sifted that 
pretty well some months ago. All the same, there 
was no harm trying again now that they had discovered 
the skull. 

It was with some reluctance that the men could be 
persuaded to visit the police station in the hope of 
recognising the skull, but eventually one of them 
volunteered. 

“ Hi, of course, I recognise it,” he said immediately. 
“ It’s old Tucker, you know Tucker Peach, but 
everybody knew him as Tucker. I could tell it any- 
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where by that wound on the forehead. Got it when 
one of my horses kicked him on the head a few years 
ago. Hi, that was old Tucker right enough, but what 
was he doing here ? He sold out, you know, and 
went away nearly twelve months ago.” 

It was necessary for the body, which had been 
buried for some months, to be exhumed, and it was 
sent for examination with the skull to the laboratory, 
where the surgeons had little difficulty in saying that 
it belonged to the same person, that he had been shot 
by a bullet which had entered the skull through the 
forehead. A further inquest was held, when a verdict 
was found that Tucker Peach had been murdered by 
an unknown assailant. 

The police were, however, not satisfied. It was their 
duty to find the murderer, and intensive enquiries 
were set on foot. The first step was to trace the man 
who was believed to have bought the property which 
had formerly belonged to Old Tucker, together with 
his horses and stock. He was reported to be a man of 
the name of Robertson, but after a few weeks on the 
farm he had decided that it did not pay, and after 
selling the stock he had obtained work on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and was somewhere up near Calgary. 

On enquiry at the Post Office it was ascertained that 
Robertson had left instructions that letters addressed 
either to himself or to Tucker Peach were to be 
forwarded to Calgary, and detectives visited him at 
that address. The yovuig man seemed perfectly frank 
in his story. 

“ Yes, I bought the farm and stock. The price was 
26 dollars an acre for the 160 acres. I paid him part, 
and the rest was to be handed over in twelve months. 
As soon as I had paid him Tucker went back to 
England. I think he was going to spend a few days 
with his sister in Carstairs, but I know he’s in England 
now, because he wrote me a couple of months ago 
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asking how I was going to pay him the balance. 
Somewhere in Lancashire he’s gone to, I believe.” 

“ Have you got the transfer deeds ? ” enquired the 
detective. 

“ No, of course I shan’t have those until I have 
paid the balance, but it was all prepared for me by 
Tucker’s lawyer at Calgary.” 

“ How did you pay the money ? ” 

“ I gave him a cheque for one thousand dollars on 
the Bank of Montreal.” 

The police made numerous enquiries at the Bank of 
Montreal, all of which proved that Robertson had no 
account with them. Nor had any money ever come for 
his credit. He was, in fact, quite unknown to them. 

This, coupled with the fact that Robertson after 
buying the farm, if his story was true, had sold the 
horses and the stock, and left the district, immediately 
raised suspicion in the minds of the police. He had 
never lived on the farm. He had told quite inaccurate 
stories of his purchase, could not remember the name 
of the lawyer, and gave no evidence at all in support 
of his statements. 

There was only one wise course to adopt. To charge 
him with the murder and arrest him. Perhaps he would 
then tell the true story. If not, further enquiries would 
have to be made. 

At the end of November, Robertson was placed under 
arrest, and he immediately made a statement that a man 
named John Fisk had committed the murder, but that 
Robertson was present at the time. They had wrapped 
the body in a blanket, and carried it into the middle 
of the stream on one of Tucker’s own waggons. 

” It was Fisk who did the murder,” he insisted. 
“ He’s got the money, too. Bought a swell place near 
Calgary with it.” 

The place mentioned by Robertson was some eighty 
miles away from the station, but the police decided 
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that the man Fisk must be interviewed, and if necessary 
arrested, at once. With this end in view they therefore 
engaged a fast car, intending to be at the premises 
before they were opened in the morning. In less than 
twelve hours the men were back at the station with 
Fisk in custody. 

Fisk strenuously denied any knowledge of the crime, 
but his statements did not agree with the facts which 
the police had been able to ascertain from other 
sources. The medical officer had made a further 
examination of Tucker’s body, and had come to the 
conclusion that he had been killed by a bullet which 
had first struck the floor and then glanced upwards. 
There was a slight indentation on the floor which 
supported this view. Further, on the bullet itself were 
found small particles of underclothing through which 
it must have passed. 

There was, of course, the question of money. Tucker 
was known to have had considerable sums in the 
shack at different times. He was one of the old school 
who would never trust a penny in the Bank, preferring 
to hide it under the bed or some secret place. A guess 
placed his worldly possessions at twelve hundred 
dollars, quite apart from the mythical sum which 
Robertson was alleged to have paid for the property. 
The rooms were turned inside out, but without trace 
of a cent. 

One day, however, the detectives discovered a man 
in the adjoining town who was a close acquaintance of 
the man Fisk. 

“ He never had a cent,” remarked the man, “ except 
once. That would be about six months ago. He came 
into the little hotel, and asked me to have supper with 
him. First time he had ever treated me. When he 
got the bill for the meal, he pulled out a roll of notes 
and gave the waiter a ten-dollar bill. He must have 
had several himdred dollars with him then. I joked and 
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asked if he’d been robbing the Bank, but he said his 
father had just died, and he was treating a few of 
his friends.” 

So far, so good. Here was an impecunious man, 
who a few days after the assumed date of Tucker’s 
death had been treating his friends, and flaunting 
rolls of dollar bills. Could anything be more direct 
evidence of his participation in the crime ? 

The next step was to trace anyone who might have 
seen Robertson and Fisk together within a short time 
of the murder. Once again the police were successful 
in their enquiries. 

After diligent search they came across a settler of 
the name of Jones, who had a homestead between the 
one belonging to Tucker and the river. He was able 
to tell the detectives that one day in June he had been 
working on his farm when he had seen what he 
recognised as one of Tucker’s waggons coming down 
the trail. On the front with the reins in his hands was 
Robertson, while at the back of the waggon was Fisk. 
He was terrified of Fisk, who had a bad name in the 
district, and had been too nervous to say a word about 
the matter to anybody else. 

Witnesses were obviously terrified of their lives if 
Fisk should be acquitted, so they would not give 
details of what they knew. He was knowp as a 
dangerous character, who never stopped at murder if 
it was the only way of securing his end. No sooner 
had Jones made his statement than another man came 
forward and said that on a particular Sunday he had 
been talking to Jones after church service, and Jones 
had said that he had not seen Fisk and the team on 
that particular day. Unfortunately a member of the 
police who was a friend of Jones was able to say that 
he spent the particular Sunday with Jones, who did 
not go to church on that day. 

Robertson by now realised that there was little means 
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of escape unless he could definitely fasten the blame 
on Fisk, and he accordingly made a statement in 
writing, in which he said that he was working for a man 
called Bob Begg in January, when Fisk drove down 
with a team and bob-sleigh. He sold Mrs. Begg a 
washing-machine. A few weeks later Tucker came 
down to the river near Begg’s for some water, and told 
them that Fisk’s pigs disturbed the water, and he could 
not drink it. Later Robertson went to the edge of 
Begg’s farm and found Fisk chasing his cows into the 
field. Then, continued Robertson, Fisk told me that 
Tucker was grumbling about some horses which he 
said he had lost. 

Fisk had remarked to Robertson : “I’m scared the 
old man will get me into trouble, but he’s got no 
friends and I think it would be best to get him out of 
the way.’’ 

Robertson had replied : “If you have his horses 
the old man is right and you ought to get into trouble.’’ 

At this Fisk had said : “ If you will help me to get 
Peach out of the way, you can have his land and I will 
take his horses, as I want them. If you say anything 
about this I will put a shot into you.’’ 

Robertson made no comment, but almost daily after 
this he met Fisk, who asked if he had made up his mind. 
For a couple of months the matter was discussed, 
unwillingly by Robertson at first, but later in terror of 
Fisk he agreed to help. The plot was settled, and it 
was decided that they would kill Tucker Peach late 
one evening, Fisk firing the first shot, and Robertson 
a second if it was necessary. 

The plan miscarried, but the following morning it 
was put into operation. Robertson called at Tucker’s 
hut, knocked at the door, and was admitted by Tucker. 
The latter had only his drawers and shirt on, but he 
sat down on the edge of the bed to pull on his trousers. 
While he was doing this, Fisk rushed in and fired a 
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shot at Tucker with a revolver. Blood rushed down 
his face and he fell back. Robertson said that Fisk 
then handed him the revolver and told him to fire 
another shot. He was not certain whether he did 
so or not, as he was nervous, but in any case he was 
sure that the first shot was fatal. 

“ We looked round,” continued Robertson, “ but 
there was no one about, so we hitched up Tucker’s 
team and drove up to the door, rolled the body in some 
blankets, and drove it down to the river in Tucker’s 
lower place. We drove into the river and dumped 
the body in it. Then we went back, and I took away 
the horses and sold them, giving Fisk some of the 
money.” 

The police were able to verify most of the facts given 
by Robertson in his statement and eventually both 
men were placed on trial. There was considerable 
conflict of evidence at the trial, but in the end both 
men were found guilty with a recommendation to 
mercy. No reprieve was granted in the case of Fisk, 
against whom the evidence was undoubtedly stronger, 
and he was executed. The sentence on Robertson 
was, however, commuted to life imprisonment. A 
horrible case, but one of many which the Canadian 
Movmted Police have had to solve. 



CHAPTER 17 


GREAT YARMOUTH. THE MURDER ON THE BEACH 

I N September, 1900, Great Britain was in a state 
of ferment over the “ Khaki Election.” The 
South African War had dragged on with no 
apparent success for nearly twelve months, and great 
excitement prevailed over the Election which had 
been forced on the country. 

On the 23 rd, interest in the campaign suddenly 
ceased. A much more interesting event had attracted 
the public attention. Walking along the sands at 
Great Yarmouth at six o’clock that morning, a work- 
man had discovered the body of a young woman, her 
skirt pulled over her knee, and a bootlace tied round 
her neck. A hurried glance told him that the woman 
was dead, and the man immediately rushed to the 
police station to report the matter. 

An Inspector and a constable were quickly on the 
scene, and made a hurried inspection. They came to 
the conclusion that the woman had been dead about six 
hours, strangled by a knotted mohair bootlace, which 
had been tied so tightly round her neck that the flesh 
had closed over it. 

” Cheat me if the murderer wasn’t a sailor,” 
remarked the Inspector. “ Nobody else could tie such 
a good reef knot as that.” 

“ Well, there’s plenty about the town just now,” 
answered the constable, “ and I wouldn’t give much 
for some of their morals. Looks as if the woman had 
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turned him down, and he did this in revenge. I don’t 
t^ink I know the woman, though.” 

The body was removed to the mortuary, but there 
was nothing to identify the woman, no marks on her 
clothing, and nothing in her handbag which would 
give the slightest clue to her address. The usual 
inquest was held, when the Coroner’s jury returned a 
verdict that a woman unknown had been murdered 
by a person unknown. It was a poor beginning on 
which the police were to start their investigations. 

The publicity given by the newspapers brought one 
or two persons to the police station with interesting 
stories to tell. The first was a young man of the name 
of Mason. He told the Inspector that on the night 
before the murder he had taken his sweetheart down 
on to the beach, where they had spent an hour or two 
in conversation. About thirty yards away — roughly 
in the spot where the body had been found — another 
couple had been sitting and talking in loud tones. 
Just as Mason and his sweetheart got up to leave, they 
heard the woman cry out “ Mercy, mercy.” When 
they passed, however, the woman was lying beneath 
a man in a dark suit, and everything seemed in order. 
In consequence Mason had ignored the matter. 

“ I should not be able to recognise the man,” he 
said. “ It was much too dark, though I feel sure he 
had on a navy blue suit. And I ought to tell you that 
the next morning I was walking on the beach before 
breakfast, looking for my girl’s brooch which had been 
lost, and I saw a man in a blue suit walking up and 
down, and looking very agitated as if he too had lost 
something. I think I should recognise him again, 
but I’ve never seen him since.” 

Evidently, concluded the Inspector, the murder was 
committed towards midnight by a man in a blue suit, 
who returned to the scene on the following morning. 
It is surprising, he thought, how in nearly all cases the 
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murderer comes back to have a look, perhaps in the 
hope that he may be able to remove some traces of 
the event. 

The second visitor was much more helpful. She 
turned out to be a Mrs. Rudrum, who kept a lodging- 
house in The Row, and was able to give a description 
of a woman known as “ Mrs. Hood ” who had been 
staying at her house for the last eight days, and which 
exactly tallied with the features of the woman found on 
the beach. 

“ But I’m so worried about her baby,” she continued. 

“ Baby ? ” queried the Inspector. 

“ Yes, she went out that night and left her baby in 
bed. I’d no idea she hadn’t come back as usual, but 
the next morning the baby cried so hard that I went to 
see what was the matter. Mrs. Hood evidently hadn’t 
come back, and the baby was frightened. Anyhow 
I comforted it, and have been expecting Mrs. Hood 
to come in any time.” 

” Haven’t you seen the papers, or heard anything 
about the murder ? ” 

” Eh, no. I’ve been too busy to bother about them 
things, and in any case there’s nothing in ’em except 
Elections.” 

” What brought you here, then ? ” asked the 
Inspector. 

” Well, I came to tell you that this baby had been 
left on my hands, and ask you what 1 had better do 
with it. I haven’t time to look after it.” 

The Inspector thought that the best thing he could 
do was to accompany Mrs. Rudrum to her house in 
the hope that he would be able to find something 
amongst her belongings which would throw some light 
on the mystery. Mrs. Rudrum said that she knew 
nothing about the woman, except that she had come 
to her house with the baby on the 15th of the month, 
but brought no luggage with her. An inspection of 
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the room produced no clues, except that on some of 
the baby’s clothes the officer discovered the laundry 
mark “ 599.” Not very helpful in itself, but it might 
prove a link in a subsequent chain. This tiny scrap 
of information was sent to the police all over England, 
but they were unable to trace the owner of this laundry 
mark. 

Mrs. Rudrum’s daughter was, however, able to give 
a little help. She remembered that on the night before 
the murder, she had seen Mrs. Hood standing outside 
the house under an arch. She was talking to a man 
who was hidden in the shadow and she distinctly 
heard him say : “ You understand, don’t you ? I am 
placed in an awkward position just now.” She had 
later heard the sound of a kiss but no further conver- 
sation. Possibly the murderer, but not in itself of 
great assistance. 

Police enquiries continued, on the vague clues that 
the culprit was possibly a sailor, that he had visited 
the woman, perhaps his wife, and that there was a 
laundry mark “ 599.” Mrs. Rudrum was also puzzling 
her brain. Every incident of the woman’s stay in her 
house had been talked over with her daughter but 
nothing of any particular importance occurred to them. 
They did remember that she had a gold watch and 
chain which had not been seen since the murder, and 
it was not on the body when the latter was discovered. 

A month after the murder, while the police were 
still without any useful evidence, Mrs. Rudrum again 
called at the station. 

“ Oh, I’ve just remembered. Mrs. Hood had a 
letter a few days after she came to my house. She was 
out at the time but I noticed that it had come from 
Woolwich. In a blue envelope it was, and I know she 
was very worried. Said something about a jealous 
brother-in-law who had a grudge against her.” 

Woolwich, thought the Inspector. Well, that will 
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narrow our enquiries down a bit. He telephoned the 
information to the Woolwich police and asked that 
they would make very detailed enquiries at the laun- 
dries in that district. The enquiries were successful, 
and it became known that the number 599 was assigned 
to a Mrs. Bennett, who had formerly lived at No. 1 
Glencoe Villas, Bexley Heath. It transpired from the 
landlord’s statement that Mrs. Bennett had come to 
live there in July, 1900, but had not stayed more than 
a couple of months. In August Mrs. Bennett had been 
seriously ill and a telegram had at her request been 
sent to her husband, who had come to see her. Sub- 
sequently several letters had been received addressed 
to J. H. Bartlett and it was noticed that the husband 
had taken these away. 

In September, probably the 15th, Mrs. Bennett had 
left the rooms with her baby and had not been seen 
since. From the landlord’s description there was little 
doubt that Mrs. Bennett was the same as “ Mrs. 
Hood,” who had been murdered. Nothing more had 
been heard of the husband, except that on the day 
after his wife left he had called at the rooms and taken 
away the little dog. 

Where was the husband now ? Could he throw 
any light on the mystery ? Those were the problems 
which now confronted the police. 

The police now began to intensify their enquiries 
in the Woolwich and Bexley Heath districts. They 
were given a slight clue by the landlord, who said he 
thought that Mrs. Bennett was a musician, because he 
had often heard her singing, and there had at one time 
been a good piano in the rooms. This took the police 
to the shops of various piano dealers, and in one of 
them they were well rewarded. The assistant, named 
Allen, appeared to have a grievance against Beimett. 

Bennett had frequently visited the shop and told 
Allen that his wife was an accomplished pianist, for 
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whom he regularly bought music. In October, 
however, Bennett had called at the shop and asked 
Allen if he would purchase a piano. Allen accom- 
panied Bennett to Glencoe Villas, but naturally asked 
Bennett why the piano was to be sold if his wife was 
such a good pianist. 

Bennett had replied that the woman was not his wife 
but the lady whom he had intended marrying. The 
engagement had, however, been broken off and he was 
now going to marry a young lady without any musical 
talents. He had therefore decided to sell the piano 
and buy a bicycle. Allen had paid a deposit on the 
piano, but on examination had not been satisfied with 
his bargain. There had been heated words between 
the two men. 

Inspector Leach, who was now in charge of the 
enquiries, had come to the conclusion that Bennett, if 
not actually the murderer, could throw a good deal of 
light on the mystery. Before proceeding further he 
thought it would be desirable to make a few visits to 
Bexley Heath where he had been informed Bennett 
was now living. He discovered that he was paying 
attentions to a pretty parlourmaid of the name of 
Meadows and that they had recently spent a holiday 
together at Yarmouth. 

The usual reason, concluded the Inspector. Another 
woman in the case. The eternal triangle. He learned 
from friends of the young lady that Bennett and she 
had stayed in Yarmouth for a week, returning on the 
nth September. Three days later Mrs. Bennett had 
left Glencoe Villas and gone to Yarmouth. Had she 
known anything about the affair between her husband 
and Miss Meadows ? Was Bennett the man who had 
been talking to his wife outside The Row on the 
evening before the murder ? 

Meanwhile, contradictory reports were coming from 
Yarmouth. A shopkeeper had called at the police 
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Station to report that on the morning after the murder, 
a stranger had come into his shop in a very perturbed 
state of mind. He was undoubtedly a sailor, but he had 
purchased copies of all the day’s newspapers. What 
had struck the shopkeeper, however, was that one of 
the man’s shoes was without a lace and that the other 
was tied with a mohair lace. The man had not been 
seen since. 

A publican also reported that at about midnight on 
the night of the murder a man had hurried in saying 
that he had missed the last train to London and wanted 
to stay the night. He was accommodated, but left 
early on the following morning. His description was 
similar to the man Inspector Leach now knew as 
Bennett. 

He therefore decided that the time had arrived when 
he should arrest Bennett and charge him with the 
offence. He was invited to call at the piano shop by 
Allen while the Inspector was hiding in the room 
behind. At a favourable moment, the Inspector 
stepped out and charged Bennett with the murder of 
a woman named Hood at Yarmouth on the 22nd 
September. Bennett was taken completely by sur- 
prise, but his answer at once satisfied the Inspector 
that he had arrested the right man. 

“ I don’t understand what you mean,” he said, “ I 
have never been to Yarmouth. I have never lived with 
my wife since January as I found a lot of letters in her 
pocket from another man.” 

Why did Bennett, if he was innocent, so quickly 
cormect his wife with Mrs. Hood ? The Inspector 
quickly answered the question by saying that it was 
the answer of a guilty man. 

The police now traced back the history of Bennett 
and his wife. They discovered that at the age of 
nineteen he had married a yoimg lady two years his 
senior who was a brilliant pianist. He himself was a 
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grocer’s assistant, but shortly after marriage he opened 
his own business in Westgate. A few weeks later the 
shop was burned down and Bennett received ^ 2 jqo 
from an insurance company. With this money he and 
his wife had left for South Africa at the beginning of 
the War but had only stayed for a few days. On 
returning to England they had settled at Plumstead, 
where the landlady stated that the couple were always 
quarrelling and she had heard Mrs. Bennett threaten 
to expose her husband. Bennett had retorted that he 
wished she were dead. After that the couple appear 
to have separated, Mrs. Bennett going to Glencoe 
Villas and her husband to lodgings in Woolwich, 
where he was employed. 

Inspector Leach made a search of Bennett’s rooms 
and came across two things which immediately 
attracted his attention. The first was the gold watch 
and chain which Mrs. Rudrum had previously seen 
round his wife’s neck. The other was a packet of blue 
note-paper and envelopes. In Mrs. Bennett’s room 
at Yarmouth there had also been discovered a photo- 
graph showing her wearing the watch and chain, 
which it transpired had been left to her by her 
grandmother. 

Bennett flatly denied any knowledge of the crime, 
but he was recognised on identification parades by the 
hotel porter as the man who had rushed into the hotel 
on the night of the murder, also by railway porters 
who remembered seeing him leave by the train on the 
following morning. 

He was duly placed on trial, and in spite of a brilliant 
defence by Sir Edward Marshall Hall, was found guilty 
of the murder and sentenced to death. In due course 
he paid the extreme penalty. 



CHAPTER 1 8 


NEW YORK. THE FORGER WHO FORGOT 

I NSPECTOR GRAHAM of the New York Police 
was puzzled when a casual visitor, giving his 
name as Dale, called at his office one day and 
told a rambling story of the disappearance of his 
daughter. The facts seemed beyond the bounds of 
possibility, but the man was a somewhat uneducated 
farmer and had no doubt been confused by the bustle 
of the big city. He said that he had come up from the 
country near Boston to pay a visit to his married 
daughter, from whom he had received a request for 
help, but that when he arrived he found that his 
daughter had disappeared. 

“ She wrote to you for help,” said the Inspector, 
” and yet when you bring the money along you say 
she had disappeared. How long ago since you had 
her letter ? ” 

“ Well, I got her letter on Tuesday, and I set out to 
come to New York on Wednesday, but when I called 
at her house on Thursday her husband told me that 
she’d gone to stay with some friends for a few days.” 

“ Husband ? ” queried the Inspector. “ That sounds 
all right. Surely you couldn’t want any better 
information.” 

“ Ah, but wait a bit. Inspector. He told me that 
she’d only left that morning, but when I asked him for 
her address he seemed a bit worried. After a lot of 
bother he went into the house and wrote it down. 

164 
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So I went out to the village just outside New York 
where he said she was staying, but when I got there 
the address was not known to anybody, and all the 
folk in the village said they did not know my daughter, 
and had never seen her.” 

“ And you say she had asked you for money ? ” 

“ Aye, and IVe got her letter here, too. She wants 
a thousand dollars, and as I’ve just had a good deal I 
decided to bring it along.” 

“ A pretty good father,” commented Graham. 

“ Well, it’s not the first time we’ve helped her since 
she was married.” 

There was going to be more in this case than the 
Inspector had imagined when his visitor was first 
announced, and he therefore asked him to tell the 
complete story. 

It appeared that Mr. Dale was a moderately 
successful farmer living with his wife and only daughter, 
Mary, in a small village, when the girl had been attracted 
by a commercial traveller who made somewhat in- 
frequent visits to the neighbourhood. Subsequently 
the number of calls increased, and the parents were 
quite satisfied when Anderson, as the traveller was 
called, proposed marriage and was accepted. He was 
a nice young man, quiet and reserved, but of the type 
which appealed to them. They had always been afraid 
that some domineering person would carry off their 
daughter and it was a relief that she was going to 
settle down in New York with this presumably steady 
and industrious lover. 

Not many months had elapsed before the parents 
began to have their doubts as to the suitability of the 
marriage. At frequent intervals Mary wrote pitiful 
letters home stating that her husband had suffered a 
setback in business, or been the victim of some sharp 
practice, and would they kindly lend her fifty or a 
hundred dollars just to see over the next few weeks, 
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when trade would surely be better. The appeals never 
fell on deaf ears, and almost by return the money was 
sent. 

After about two years the requests for assistance 
ceased, A letter from Mary said that they were moving 
to another part of New York and that trade was better. 
It was a matter for congratulation, as the farmer had 
begun to find the constant demands a rather heavy 
drain on his none too large resources, 

“ After that,” he continued to the Inspector, “ we 
didn’t hear from Mary for about six months. She 
never was much of a letter-writer, so we didn’t worry, 
though we were truly glad that she was not in need 
of any more money. It hadn’t been any too good a 
year for us. Well, just as I was saying to the missus 
that it was time she did write and tell us how she was 
getting along even if she didn’t want any money, there 
came a letter asking us to send her another five hundred 
dollars.” 

“ You’re sure it was from your daughter ? ” queried 
the Inspector. 

“ Well, that’s what I was coming to. As soon as I 
saw it I said to the missus that I had my doubts. It 
was either hers or a mighty good imitation, but I said 
I wasn’t going to send another five hundred until I’d 
made sure. I couldn’t go to New York to enquire. 
It’s a bit too far for me and I’m not a detective you 
know, so I said I’d write to a friend of ours in New 
York, who knew Mary, and ask him to go round and 
see her.” 

” And did he ? ” put in the Inspector, getting a little 
impatient at the long-drawn-out story. 

‘‘I’m just coming to that. In about a week we had 
a letter from him, and he said that he’d been to the 
place where Mary was living, and made a few enquiries 
from the local shops. They told him that Mary’s 
husband had gone away about a month before on 
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biisiness, but Mary was living in a nice little cottage 
by herself until he came back. He said he didn’t like 
to make her uneasy like, but he’d been near the 
cottage half a dozen times, and nearly always when he 
went by Mary was sitting at the window knitting.” 

‘‘ Well, that settles that,” grumbled the Inspector, 
feeling that his time so far had been wasted, and 
wishing the old man would come to an interesting 
point in the story if there was one. 

” That’s what my wife said when she read the 
letter, so we sent her the five hundred, telling her we 
hoped that she’d be able to make good use of it while 
her husband was away. She wrote back and said 
she would, and perhaps we would like to send her a bit 
more before he came back. Of course we did, and 
were very pleased when we had another letter from 
my friend saying that he’d been near the house again 
and her husband was still away, but Mary was still 
at home knitting.” 

“ Really,” retorted the Inspector, “ you know I’m 
a fearfully busy man, and although it’s all very interest- 
ing, I don’t see that all this concerns me. I thought 
you said your daughter was missing, but you keep 
on telling me that she’s alive and busy knitting.” 

“ Wait a minute,” continued the farmer. “ I’m 
coming to that if you’ll only give me time. She was 
evidently all right then, and we thought that her 
troubles must be all over, because we never heard any 
more for six months. Then, about a week ago, there 
was a nice long letter telling us all about her doings, 
but it finished up by asking me if I’d send her a 
thousand dollars.” 

“ A thousand,” whistled the Inspector. “ It’s going 
up. And did you send it ? ” 

“ No, didn’t I tell you that I brought it last week, 
but when I got to her house her husband said she’d 
^one away for a few days.” 
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The case was certainly now beginning to get more 
interesting, thought Inspector Graham. He did not 
press the old man unduly, but allowed him to continue 
the story in his own words and at his own speed. It 
seemed that Mr. Dale had just had a fortunate deal, 
so that although he did not care to leave home he had 
thought that it would be a good opportunity to visit 
New York, see his daughter, and perhaps have a look 
round the city. It would, too, he had hoped, be a 
pleasant surprise for his daughter. 

Arriving at the suburban station, he had deposited 
his bag at the cloak-room, and walked along to the 
house. Half-way along, whom should he meet but 
his son-in-law. He had at once noticed the terrified 
look which came over his son-in-law’s face when they 
met, but the latter passed it off with the remark that 
he was so surprised that he could not control his 
feelings. The farmer went on to explain that he had 
brought the money and he was sure that the surprise 
would be equally pleasing to his daughter. 

In answer to this, Anderson had hurriedly explained 
that it was unfortunate the farmer had not written, as 
Mary had just gone to stay with friends in New York 
for a few days, whereupon Mr. Dale had asked for her 
address, as he was anxious to see her. 

Anderson had protested that it would be hardly fair 
to call on Mary while she was away. Her friends 
might not like it, but if Mr. Dale would leave the 
money he would see that Mary had it the minute she 
came home. When the farmer still insisted on paying 
the visit, Anderson had become impatient, and 
implored him to hand over the money, as he had an 
important deal to conclude that evening, which was 
impossible without the money. 

Mr. Dale had by this time become a little suspicious, 
and flatly refused to allow his son-in-law to handle 
the thousand dollars. He stated that it was going 
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Straight to his daughter, but that if she cared to be 
such a fool as to give it to her husband that was her 
business, and not his. First of all, though, the money 
would be given to her. 

“ He could see I meant what I said too, so after a bit 
he walked back to the house with me and wrote out 
the address. Well, I’ve just been to the place he wrote 
down, but it was all wrong. There’s no such street, 
and no such number. Here’s the address. Have you 
ever heard of it ? ” 

The Inspector, after turning up the directory on his 
desk, confessed that the address was quite unknown. 

“ Well, what are you going to do about it ? ” pro- 
tested Mr. Dale. “ I never did like that son-in-law of 
mine, and I reckon he’s got my daughter out of the 
way somewhere until that thousand dollars was in his 
hands. Thank goodness, it’s still in my pocket, but 
I want you to find my daughter quick.” 

Inspector Graham could do no more than promise 
that he would take all possible steps and the farmer 
went away full of grumbles at what he called the 
sleepiness of the police, in allowing his daughter to 
disappear ! Fortunately he had brought with him the 
letters which had been received from his daughter 
during the last two years. 

The detectives found considerable difficulty in 
dealing with the case. Enquiries in the district where 
the Andersons had their home revealed that several 
persons had seen Mrs. Anderson during the last few 
months, during the last two weeks in fact. She was a 
quiet, reserved woman, and appeared to spend most of 
her time at home, usually sitting at an upstairs window, 
knitting. The only other fact which preliminary 
enquiries revealed was that she was living entirely 
under the domineering influence of her husband. 

Inspector Graham decided that a visit to the house 
was the only satisfactory thing. Waiting his oppor- 
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tunity until it was learned that Anderson was away for 
a few days on business, he forced an entrance, but 
discovered little beyond the fact that the house was in 
a state of considerable disorder as if it had been 
without a woman’s hand for several months. Almost 
in despair, he pulled open the drawer of a table in the 
room upstairs where Mary was seen to do her knitting. 

His search was rewarded. Out fell a heap of paper, 
on which it was obvious that someone had been trying 
to imitate Mary’s handwriting. Letter after letter had 
been written with the greatest care. The Inspector 
compared them with the letters which Mr. Dale had 
left with him, and there was no longer any doubt in 
his mind that Anderson had forged letters to his father- 
in-law begging for assistance in his wife’s name. 

The question that puzzled the Inspector, however, 
was why Anderson should have troubled to go to all 
this trouble to forge letters when Mary was entirely 
under his thumb, and would have written the letters 
at his dictation if told to do so. Was Mary Anderson 
alive when the letters were written, was the question 
which at once suggested itself to the Inspector. 

It was now time to interview Anderson and accuse 
him of the forgery, even though it was too early to 
draw the conclusion that Anderson had murdered his 
wife, though this impression had formed in the 
Inspector’s mind. 

“ Yes, it’s quite true,” answered Anderson when 
interviewed by the Inspector. “ The old boy was 
always very good when Mary wrote to him, but when 
we had a bit of a row she refused to write any more.” 

” And when was that,” queried Graham. 

“ I couldn’t tell you, but she left me in desperate 
straits.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Well, I can’t quite remember, but I was on my last 
dollar, and be^ed her to write for help. She banged 
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out of the room in a temper and said she was not 
going down on her hands and knees to her father any 
more. She thought he’d given her enough already. 
And at that she rushed out of the house and I didn’t 
know where she’d gone. So I wrote to her father and 
he sent me five hundred dollars.” 

“ When did you first write ? ” questioned Morgan. 

“ It would be the first week in September, I think,” 
answered Anderson. 

” Are you sure ? ” put in the Inspector. 

“ Absolutely ; I’ve jolly good reasons for remem- 
bering it.” 

Inspector Graham returned to his office and com- 
pared his notes. Anderson had been certain that the 
first letter he had forged was written in the first week 
in September, after his wife had left him. That was 
rather strange, because Inspector Graham had inter- 
viewed the friend of the family, who was prepared to 
swear that he had seen Mrs. Anderson sitting at the 
bedroom window knitting on the 28th September — at 
least three weeks after Anderson said she had left 
home. 

The mystery was becoming increasingly interesting. 
Anderson admitted forging letters in his wife’s hand- 
writing, but on his own statement these had been done 
after the friend had seen Mrs. Anderson at the window. 
The question was therefore whether he was lying as 
to the dates or whether the person seen at the window 
was some person other than his wife. This seemed 
unlikely as Anderson appeared to be little known in 
the district. He had no women friends, so far as the 
Inspector could ascertain, nor up to the present had 
he been able to discover that there was another woman 
in the case. 

At this moment the Inspector had an inspiration. 
Was the woman at the window any other than Anderson 
himself ? Had he dressed in women’s clothes so as to 
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put watchers off the scent ? A few enquiries at the 
costunaiers and theatrical outfitters failed to bring any 
satisfactory response. No person of Anderson’s 
description had visited their premises within the last 
few months. 

Inspector Graham was not satisfied, but for the 
moment he could do nothing further. Watching his 
opportunity, however, he received news that Anderson 
had again gone away on business and was expected 
to be absent from home for at least a week. During 
this interval the Inspector arranged for another visit 
to the house. After diligent search by his men they 
discovered buried under the floor of the attic a won- 
derful assortment of women’s clothes, and, most 
valuable clue of all, three wigs ! The latter were 
almost a perfect copy of the hair which Mrs. Anderson 
herself wore, the same shade, and arranged in the same 
style. 

When Anderson returned to New York he was met 
by Inspector Graham and charged with the double 
crimes of forgery and murder. 

“ I agree that I forged those letters,” he said, “ but 
I don’t imderstand you when you talk of murder. 
I’ve just been staying with my wife for the last week 
and she’s in perfect health.” 

It was a good bluff but it did not carry any weight 
with the Inspector. When asked for her address 
Anderson at first refused as he said he did not want 
his wife to know anything about the forgeries. They 
had just become reconciled and he did not want to 
have a further quarrel. Subsequently he gave an 
address which, of course, proved false. 

When questioned about the clothes and the wigs 
Anderson attempted further bluff. He explained that 
the clothes were some which his wife had discarded, 
and on her desertion he had placed them in the attic 
as he did not like to offer them to a second-hand cloffies 
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dealer. As for the wigs, his wife had recently lost most 
of her hair and fallen into the habit of wearing wigs. 

The police, however, proceeded with the charge, 
and after a lengthy hearing Anderson was found guilty 
of the murder of his wife. The police ultimately 
discovered that Mrs. Anderson had been lured to 
spend a holiday with her husband about a hundred 
miles from New York, that during that period he had 
murdered her, buried her in an isolated spot, and 
returned to New York determined to extract as much 
money from her parents as he possibly could. Luckily 
for them his attempts failed. 



CHAPTER 19 


AUSTRIA. THE ACCIDENT IN THE TYROL 

S OME little sensation was caused in an hotel in 
the little town of Trafoj in the Austrian Tyrol 
when one evening a gentleman staying there 
under the name of De Tourville walked into the lounge 
and announced to the manager that his wife had slipped 
down a ravine and he would be glad if a few of the 
servants would accompany him in a search. He 
stated that during the course of their walk they had 
been close to the edge of the ravine, where his wife 
had lost her footing and fallen over. 

It so happened that Inspector Zollner of the local 
police was in the lounge at the same time. He volun- 
teered to accompany the visitor and one or two servants 
from the hotel. On their way De Tourville explained 
the circumstances to the Inspector. They had left 
the hotel in the morning, he said, for a drive over the 
famous Stelvio Pass. It was such a glorious day that 
they had dismissed the carriage and decided to make 
the return journey on foot. Mrs. De Tourville was 
something of a naturalist and, against her husband’s 
advice, insisted on walking too near the edge of the 
ravine in her search for wild flowers. 

Suddenly she had missed her step, and in spite of 
De Tourville’s attempts at rescue, had slipped down 
the ravine. He had heard cries of distress but was 
unable to reach his wife. Instead, he had hurried to 
the hotel in the hope that more expert rescuers would 
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be available. They must have had similar cases 
before. His wife had replied to his cries, stating that 
although she was slightly injured, she could wait while 
assistance was called. 

Zollner was interested. He knew the walk only too 
well. It was certainly dangerous, but the path was 
well defined, and there was no risk provided reasonable 
precautions were taken. Accidents had occasionally 
happened — so had numerous cases of murder. 

As they approached the spot where the accident 
had occurred De Tourville hesitated. 

“ I can’t come any further. Inspector,” he remarked, 
“ I expect it’s all right, but I couldn’t bear it if anything 
serious had happened to my dear wife. You go on and 
I’ll wait here. It was just a few yards further that she 
slipped.” 

Zollner went on alone. There were certainly signs 
that somebody had slipped here, but it did not look 
particularly dangerous. It was not really steep, but 
climbing down about ten feet he stumbled over a lady’s 
hat — undoubtedly that of Mrs. De Tourville. Strange, 
though, for there were two large stones lying on top. 
They might, of course, have slipped on to the hat, 
though they appeared to have been deliberately 
placed there to prevent the hat blowing away. Another 
few yards, and Zollner came across a handkerchief, 
and a blue scarf, also no doubt belonging to Mrs. De 
Tourville. Zollner picked these up, and noticed that 
all contained blood-stains. 

He was now getting interested in the chase. By this 
time he had reached level ground, rather overgrown 
with bushes, but it had apparently been trampled down 
quite recently. In the midst of the bushes Zollner 
spotted a broken sunshade, and a yard or two away the 
dead body of a lady, well-dressed and undoubtedly 
that of Mrs. De Tourville. Telling his men not to 
make any disturbance until he returned, Zollner 
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hurried to the top of the ravine, and told De Tourville 
the sad news. 

Much to his astonishment De Tourville seemed quite 
unmoved, 

“ Thank you very much for your kindness,” he 
muttered, “I’m sorry you have had such trouble,” 

Strange remarks, thought Zollner, Tell a man that 
you have discovered the dead body of his wife, and all 
he says is : “ Thank you very much ! ” 

The Inspector returned to his men, and instructed 
them to have the body removed to the hotel, so that 
the facts could be reported to the Coroner and the local 
magistrates. He himself decided to make further 
investigations before the night came on, with possible 
rain which might wash away some of the tracks. 

How had the body got there, he asked himself. If 
the lady had slipped from the path and fallen down 
the ravine as her husband described, she would have 
been several yards away from the spot where he had 
found her body. Had she been able to crawl to the 
bushes before she collapsed ? It was a problem which 
required probing more deeply. Then, too, the hat 
had not fallen accidentally in the spot where he had 
discovered it ; nor had the sunshade. They had been 
deliberately placed there. Strange, too, that De 
Tourville had refused to accompany him on the 
search, pleading that the shock might be too great, 
and yet displaying little sorrow when the facts were 
reported. 

Zollner puzzled a little further when he noticed 
that there was a track leading up to the bushes, where 
the grass seemed to have been laid low by a heavy 
weight drawn across it. That was it. The body had 
either fallen or been thrown down the ravine, and then 
been dragged along the track to the bushes. Without 
doubt, a case of murder, concluded the Inspector. 

The Magistrate and the Coroner were much less 
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impressed. A formal inquiry was held in the hotel, 
when the I nspector related his discovery. De Tourville 
was interviewed and gave his version. 

“ Truly a great misfortune,” said the Magistrate, 
“ and Mr. De Tourville has our deepest sympathy. 
It was just one of those accidents which do occur 
in our neighbourhood from time to time. I must ask 
the authorities whether they cannot make the roads 
a little safer.” 

Zollner, however, was not satisfied. It was not a 
case for sympathy, he decided, but for much closer 
investigation. Allowing a few days to elapse for the 
funeral, he determined to make fuller inquiries. With 
this intention, he made a dummy body, as much 
resembling that of Mrs. De Tourville as possible, and 
secretly took it out to the ravine. Here he first of all 
allowed it to roll down the slope. The body came to 
rest a few feet below, receiving marks which would 
not have been disastrous in the case of a human being. 

Then he picked up the dummy, and with consider- 
able force threw it down the ravine. Climbing down, 
he then dragged the dummy to the bushes. The weight 
of the body made exactly similar marks to those which 
were already present. 

Good enough, concluded Zollner. The body of 
Mrs. De Tourville did not fall down the ravine. It 
was thrown down and then dragged to the bushes. 
Was there ever a cruder crime ? No wonder did the 
husband seem so little upset by the discovery. 

Zollner now decided to have the body of Mrs. De 
Tourville exhumed, and examined by the Police 
Surgeon. 

“ There’s been a struggle here,” remarked the latter. 
“It’s certainly not a case of accident. Do you notice 
those marks on the neck ? The lady evidently struggled, 
and hands were placed round her neck. She was 
undoubtedly strangled and then thrown overboard.” 

M 
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Zollner was in a difficulty. The Magistrate and the 
Coroner had given their verdict that it was a pure 
accident. Their sympathies had gone out to the mgn 
who had so unfortunately lost his wife. Apparently, 
with little delay, De Tourville had left the hotel and 
gone to England. The proprietor could give little 
information regarding his visitor. He had certainly 
been a man of considerable wealth, always demanding 
the best of food, the finest rooms in the Hotel, the best 
carriages in the little town, and tipped the staff with 
great generosity. He had gone away the day previously 
and asked that any letters which might come should 
be redirected to an address in London. 

The Inspector decided to lose no time in communi- 
cating with the English police. But was it desirable ? 
Here was a case in which he might establish a name. 
Why let the English police have the glory ? No, he 
would go to London himself and seek the aid of Scotland 
Yard while directing enquiries personally as far as 
possible. 

Little was known of De Tourville, so far as Scotland 
Yard could discover. A search of the marriage registers 
disclosed that he had only been married about seven 
months before the tragedy. His wife had been a Mrs. 
Madeline Miller, who was believed to have possessed 
a small fortune left to her by a former husband. 

Search at Somerset House did, in fact, reveal that on 
his death Mrs. Miller had inherited something like 
^70,000, and further enquiries a few weeks later 
showed that De Tourville was proving his wife’s Will 
under which she had disposed of her fortune, which 
then amounted to about ,£65,000, all of which was 
bequeathed to him. A very good reason for her death, 
decided 2k>llner. 

“ I think I have sufficient justification on the strength 
of that to charge the man with murder,” he remarked 
to the Inspector at Scotland Yard. 
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“ Wait a little while,” he was advised, “ while we turn 
up a little more of his past history. It may help.” 

Zollner was impatient, and though he desired to act 
at once, agreed to wait. He was well rewarded. 

Enquiries in London revealed that shortly before his 
marriage to Mrs. Miller, De Tourville had been living 
at an expensive house in Paddington, where he enter- 
tained lavishly. When he had come to England, and 
whether he was an Englishman, could not be discovered 
for some considerable time. 

Fortune smiled on the police once again. Amongst 
the fortune left by Mrs. De Tourville was a policy of 
insurance. It was understood that the Company were 
raising some little difficulty before paying over the 
money, and it occurred to the detectives to ask the 
reason. It transpired that they had had a previous 
transaction with De Tourville. An expensive house, 
which he owned and had insured through the Company, 
had been totally destroyed in somewhat suspicious 
circumstances. 

A report of the fire was obtained. It appeared that 
he had taken no immediate steps to call the Fire 
Brigade when he had learned of the fire, and that his 
son and a nurse had perished in the flames. Even 
then he had shown little sorrow. His wife had died 
a few months previously, and in consequence of her 
death and the subsequent death of the son he had 
inherited a considerable fortune. Further search at 
Somerset House revealed that the first Mrs. De Tour- 
ville had been of wealthy extraction, but that her parents 
had left money, which was to be enjoyed by their 
daughter during her lifetime, and that her son was to 
inherit the capital. Only if both the wife and son died 
was De Tourville to come into the capital. 

Certainly the suspicion increases, concluded Zollner. 
A large fortune inherited by the untimely death of 
the first wife and another by ffie death of a second wife. 
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The sooner we act the better, or a third wife will suffer 
the same fate. 

De Tourville was entirely ignorant of the enquiries 
which were being made by the police. He was living 
in great luxury in one of the most expensive hotels. 
Zollner asked that he should be immediately arrested, 
but the English police raised objections. He had not 
committed any crime in England. They had no request 
for his extradition, nor any official notification that he 
had committed a crime abroad. 

Zollner hastened back to Austria, annoyed at the 
strictly legal action of the English police. Here was 
one of the biggest criminals of the age, and Scotland 
Yard looked on and asked for legal authority ! Were 
there ever such fools ? 

He lost no time in explaining the whole case to his 
superior officers in Vienna. A summons was immedi- 
ately issued, and a warrant issued for De Tourville’s 
arrest. Armed with this, Zollner returned to London, 
but met with the same stubborn resistance. De 
Tourville could not be arrested ; at any rate he could 
not be tried in England. If the Austrian Government 
liked to ask for his extradition they could do so. 

The necessary request was made, and De Tourville 
appeared at Bow Street, apparently quite unconcerned. 
He engaged the most popular counsel of the day, 
and for weeks they strongly opposed an extradition 
order. Finally, however, the necessary order was made, 
and De Tourville was handed over to Zollner, who 
escorted him back to Vienna. 

Here he was tried for the murder of his wife. 
Zollner’s evidence was dramatic, but without hesitation 
a verdict of guilty was aimounced. Then, in response 
to an invitation, Scotland Yard detectives disclosed the 
criminal’s previous records. It was even stranger than 
Zollner had dreamed. 

The most diligent enquiries revealed the fact that 
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De Tourville had originally been a waiter in a Paris 
restaurant. His charming manner had appealed to 
an English visitor, named Cotton, who had invited 
De Tourville to accompany him on his travels as a valet. 
Together they left Paris, but the police had been unable 
to trace them further than Constantinople. Cotton 
appeared to have vanished, but some months later 
De Tourville had arrived in England, staying at 
various places as a wealthy man, and proving a great 
attraction to ladies with eligible daughters. 

He was himself most attracted to the daughter of 
a Mrs. Ramsden, a lady of considerable means — so 
De Tourville discovered. He paid quick court to her 
daughter, and in a few weeks they were married. 
Strange to say his income ran short in the course of the 
next few months. It was held up in Paris, he informed 
his mother-in-law, who was only too pleased to make 
liberal advances until his own money reached England. 

Also, strange to say, on one occasion Mrs. Ramsden 
was examining some pistols which De Tourville had 
purchased for use at a shooting gallery. They were 
alone in the room, but Mrs. Ramsden picked one up 
and it accidentally went off ! Unfortunately she was 
shot, and by the time the doctor arrived the lady had 
died. The police were satisfied that it was a pure 
accident, and the matter was forgotten. 

Her Will, however, revealed what was a disquieting 
result so far as De Tourville was concerned. She had 
left her money to her daughter only during her life, 
and the capital to her grandson. The shock to Mrs. 
De Tourville was so great that her health was seriously 
affected. De Tourville was most assiduous in his 
attentions. He alone would attend to her. Nurses 
were not good enough. Strange that his expert nursing 
should fail and that his wife also should die ! 

With his son he removed to the large house, which 
the police had formerly traced, and where his son and 
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nurse perished in the fire. A terrible history. Three 
unexplained deaths, but now a fourth, which would 
also have gone down as a mere accident but for the 
ingenuity of Inspector Zollner. 

De Tourville was sentenced to death in Vienna, but 
this was commuted to penal servitude for life. The 
reason for this clemency was never stated, but it is 
known that De Tourville only served about seven years 
of the sentence before he died in prison. The end of 
one of the world’s greatest criminals. 



CHAPTER 20 


TORONTO. THE MURDER IN THE SWAMP 

S UPERINTENDENT MURRAY sat pensively 
in his well-appointed office in Toronto. He 
was subjecting himself to an intensive personal 
cross-examination. Was he satisfied with his position ? 
What had he done to deserve promotion ? Was he 
wasting his time in Canada ? 

Progress in England had seemed impossible. There 
were far too many men in front of him, and he was too 
ambitious to wait for dead men’s shoes. Ten years 
ago he had taken the plunge and crossed the Atlantic. 
No particular opportunity of showing his ability had 
occurred, but steady work had brought him to the 
head of the Criminal Investigation Department of the 
Ontario Police. 

A good position, certainly, but had he proved his 
worth ? Innumerable cases had been solved on his 
enquiries, but nothing which would hand his name 
down to posterity as the brilliant detective he had 
pictured in his early days. 

Suddenly the telephone bell rang. Casually, half- 
dreamily, he picked up the receiver, expecting a report 
that a missing wallet had been discovered. But his 
expression quickly changed. 

“ The mortuary ? Yes, I’ll come round at once. 
Murder, you think. Where ? Up in the swamp at 
Princetown ? Sounds rather like England. All right. 
I’ll be there in five minutes.” 

Here at last was something different. Murder, 
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possibly, and in his own district. Superintendent 
Murray lost no time in packing his little bag and 
hurried along the few blocks which quickly brought 
him to the mortuary. 

A doctor had already arrived and Murray realised 
from his expression that there was little doubt he in- 
tended to give a verdict of murder. On a trestle table 
lay the body of a well-dressed young man, probably not 
more than twenty-one years old, and of a superior class. 

The officer in charge hurriedly summed up the case. 

“ This body was brought in half an hour ago by 
these two men ” — and he indicated two strong, healthy 
looking fellows standing by the wall — “ so I thought 
I’d better let you hear the case from the beginning sir.” 

Murray turned to the men and invited their story. 
It appeared that they were lumbermen engaged in the 
woods near Princetown, not very far from the Lakes. 
Walking leisurely to their work on the previous morning, 
they had suddenly stumbled across a body lying on its 
stomach in some undergrowth just off the beaten track. 
The man had evidently been dead for two or three 
days. No conveyances were available, so the lumber- 
men had picked up the body, carried it five miles to the 
railway station, and taken train for Toronto. 

The doctor, in answer to Murray’s questions, 
readily agreed that it was a case of murder. It might 
possibly have been an accident, but it was certainly not 
suicide. There were two bullet wounds in the back of 
the head in a position where they could not have been 
self-inflicted. “ And I think if you will examine the 
clothes,” he concluded, ” you will rule out the 
possibility of accident.” 

With the Officer and the Doctor, Murray made a 
minute inspection. The man’s clothes were compara- 
tively new, but the tailor’s tabs had been cut from all 
the garments. From his underwear all laundry marks 
had been removed, apparently torn away with a blunt 
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knife. The pockets were empty, and there was not the 
slightest clue to the identity of the victim. 

“ Reckon he’s been murdered all right,” put in one 
of the men, “ and they decided to bury him in the 
Devil’s Hole. It’s a famous place, sir, an enormous 
cavern in the centre of the swamp, where nobody would 
ever think of looking, but they must have got tired and 
dumped him down where we found him. Not surprised 
either, sir, he’s a healthy fellow and a bit heavy to 
carry.” 

Evidently a well-thought-out murder, was Murray’s 
conclusion, but who was the victim ? No reports had 
come to his office of any missing persons at all answering 
to the description of the dead man. The only thing to 
do was to visit the scene of the crime and make his own 
investigations. The lumbermen willingly volunteered 
to act as his escorts. Accompanied by two junior 
officers, Murray set out for the swamp. 

It was, as the men had described it, a dreary, lonely 
spot, apparently hundreds of miles from civilisation, 
and certainly not the place where a man of the superior 
type to which the victim undoubtedly belonged, would 
be likely to visit. As for clues, there were none. For 
several days Murray and his men scoured the district. 
They failed to find any personal belongings, any signs 
of a struggle, or even the missing tabs from the man s 
clothes. 

Murray had just made up his mind to return to 
Toronto and confess failure when his eyes fell on an 
amber cigarette holder buried in the undergrowth not 
many yards from the spot where the lumbermen had first 
discovered the body. Picking it up, he noticed that 
the holder bore a silver band, on which were engraved 
in the tiniest letters, the initials “ F. C. B.” Not very 
much help, but it was the first clue of any description. 
Had it belonged to the murderer or his victim ? Did 
it in fact belong to either of them ? 
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It was apparently no use wasting any more time in 
the swamp, so Murray decided to retrace his steps. 
The nearest railway station — ^little more than a wayside 
halt — ^was at least five miles distant, but Murray 
thought a visit might be worth while. The station- 
master, who also acted as village storekeeper, could 
not remember very much, but after a good deal of 
pumping did recollect that a girl had come into 
the shop some days ago and mentioned something 
about seeing two strange men walking across the 
swamp. 

After considerable enquiry Murray was able to 
trace the girl, who threw the first real light on the 
mystery. She related distinctly how on the 19th 
February she had seen two strange men walking 
towards the swamp about ten o’clock in the morning, 
engaged in earnest conversation. She particularly 
remembered them, because they were well dressed, 
and not of the type usually seen in those parts. In her 
own mind she had concluded that they were Forest 
Inspectors. Later in the day, she said, only one of the 
two men came back, and she guessed that the younger 
had gone in the other direction. 

Here was some sort of a clue. Evidently the older 
man had lured his companion to the swamp, shot him, 
probably been disturbed, and had hurried away. 
Deep in thought, Murray walked back to the station. 
On his way he came across another old lumberman. 
“ Well, sir, now you mention it, I do remember the 
19th February, or as near as may be. I was on the 
swamp about twelve o’clock, and I did hear two shots, 
but I thought nothing about it. Some poor fellow 
after his dinner, I said, and forgot all about it.” 

The time fitted in well with the girl’s story. The 
shots had undoubtedly been fired about half-way 
between the times when the girl had seen two men walk 
towards the swamp, and seen only one return. So far. 
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SO good, concluded Murray, but nothing yet to help 
me trace the victim or his assailant. 

Arrived back at the station, he tried to jog the 
memory of the storekeeper. He suddenly seemed to 
come to life. “ Why, sure, I remember the 19th 
February. It was that there morning when the West 
train was late. You see, sir, it’s only a one-line track, 
and that West train should be here at 9.15, so that 
the East train can pass her in the siding. Well, on that 
morning it were late. I dunno why, but it must have 
been more than half an hour as I had to keep the East 
waiting. And when it did come in, there were two 
gentlemen got out. One of ’em has been here before. 
Calls himself Lord Somerset, sir, and usually brings 
a pretty little thing with him that he calls his wife, 
but this time she wasn’t there, but there was another 
young gentleman instead. Oh, yes, I remember him, 
sir, because jumping out of the train on to this here 
low platform he dropped his cigarette holder, and I 
picked it up, and gave it him back. A real good one, 
too, sir. I’d know it anywhere.” 

Murray pulled the holder out from his pocket, and 
held it towards the man. 

“ Yes, that be it, sir. Well, ain’t it a funny world ? ” 

Murray did not think so, but he was beginning to 
enjoy it nevertheless. It was certainly interesting, 
and now that he had an outline, even the barest outline, 
he was determined to get back to Toronto. To solve 
this mystery was his one intention. 

His conversation with the stationmaster, and his 
more careful examination of the dead man’s clothes, 
had brought him to the conclusion that the victim was 
an Englishman. They bore the Saville Row stamp, 
even if the tailor’s name had been removed. 

Back in his office, Murray immediately wrote to the 
English shipping companies, enquiring whether any 
passenger with the initials “ F. C. B.” had recently 
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crossed in one of their boats. No person answering 
the description had been reported as missing through- 
out Canada, but he was convinced that the cigarette- 
holder had belonged to the dead man. 

He anticipated that fully a fortnight would elapse 
before he could expect any replies. He therefore 
pushed the papers on one side, concentrating on arrears 
of other work while waiting. The murder faded into 
the background for a few days, until one morning a 
visitor was announced who gave the name of John R. 
Birchall. 

Murray did not display any particular interest. 
Another casual complaint, he supposed, but he must 
see the man. Birchall was shown in, a smart middle- 
aged man, of a superior type. From his first words, 
Murray came to the conclusion that he was an English- 
man of good birth and education. 

“ I’ve just been reading your local papers,” he began, 
“ I thought I might be able to give you a bit of help. 
That murder you seem to be up against. The man who 
was shot seems very like a youngster who came across 
from England with me a week or two ago. Awfully 
nice kid, and we became great friends. He promised 
to meet me in Toronto a couple of days ago, but he 
did not turn up, so naturally I’ve been wondering.” 

Birchall gave a hurried description of his voyage 
companion, which so tallied with that of the dead man 
that Murray offered to have the body exhumed in the 
hope that fresh light would be thrown on the mystery. 

The body was again laid out in the mortuary, where 
Birchall accompanied the Superintendent. As soon 
as he saw it Birchall displayed great horror. His face 
paled, and his hands trembled. Murray was watching 
him, but when their eyes clashed, Birchall suddenly 
changed his looks. There was no doubt, he said, that 
the body was that of the young man with whom he had 
spent so many enjoyable hours on board ship. 
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“ What was his name ? ” rapped out Murray. 

“ Well, now, that’s strange. It’s slipped my 
memory. Funny, I can’t remember it. What was it ? 
Bentley ? No. Benson ? No. Can’t get it, but it 
began with a B. like my own.” 

Murray, too, was puzzled, but for a diflFerent reason. 
He had not liked the look on Birchall’s face when he 
had been shown the body. There was something 
suspicious, something more than recognition. He was 
sure that Birchall was acting. A suspicion passed 
through his mind. Was Birchall the murderer ? 
Strange that he should spend several days with a man, 
and not be able to remember his name. Birchall was 
acting, Murray was sure of that. 

The same evening Murray called at the Hotel where 
Birchall was staying, and had a further interview, 
at which Birchall’s wife was also present. A fascinating 
girl, she proved even more elusive than her husband. 

She, too, could not recall the name. They had 
always called him “Fred.” Near enough, thought 
Murray. “ Fred B.” And the initials on the holder 
were “ F. C. B.” 

The Birchalls knew nothing of their friend. He had 
not talked of his people, but had said he was going into 
the forests to do a bit of investigation for the Govern- 
ment. A nice fellow, but he must have fallen into bad 
hands. Anyhow, they were leaving for Hamilton and 
Niagara in the course of a few days, and if they could 
give any further assistance they would be glad. 

Murray was now certain that Birchall knew far more 
about the murder than he would admit. In fact, he 
was not certain that Birchall was not the murderer, 
but if so, it was strange that he should seek out the 
police. Still, it had happened before, a murderer 
trying to break the scent by apparently confiding in the 
police. 

Birchall was leaving for Hamilton and Niagara, 
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was he ? Just on the United States frontier. If he 
crossed it, there would be complications, and the case 
might pass out of his hands. Murray decided to take 
a bold step, even if the evidence was not yet conclusive. 
He immediately telegraphed to the Hamilton police, 
instructing them to keep an eye on Birchall if he 
arrived in their neighbourhood. 

With this further information in his hands, Murray 
then paid a second visit to Princetown. The description 
which he was able to give of Birchall convinced the 
statioiunaster and the local girl that he was the same 
man they had seen on the 19th February. Further 
enquiries satisfied him that Birchall was the same 
person as a man who had stayed in the district a year 
or two previously under the name of Lord Somerset, 
but had suddenly disappeared. 

With this further information, Murray thought that 
he had better communicate with Scotland Y ard. There 
was no doubt that both the murdered man and Birchall 
had come from England, and some light might be 
thrown on their movements. A cable brought back 
a much more meaty reply than he had dared to expect. 
Yes. A Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Birchall had left England 
a few weeks ago, and were travelling in Canada and the 
United States, probably combining business with 
pleasure. 

Before leaving England, the cable continued, it had 
been ascertained that Birchall had advertised for a few 
young men of good family who wished to go to Canada 
to learn farming. He had made friends with two men 
who had accepted his offer, and paid handsome 
premiums for the privilege of being taught on Birchall’s 
estates. One of the young men was a Mr. Pelly, the 
other F. C. Benwell. 

Good enough. F. C. B. — ^F. 'C. Benwell, the 
murdered man. J. R. Birchall, the estate owner who 
had brought him out from England. Strange that 
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Birchall could not remember the name of his com- 
panion. Strange that he had said nothing to Murray 
about his business. Where also was Mr. Felly ? He 
might be able to throw further light on Birchall and his 
estates. 

Further cables passed between Murray and Scotland 
Yard, whose officers visited Benwell’s parents. Their 
enquiries elicited the information for which Murray 
was waiting. Benwell, so his father said, was of an 
adventurous nature, filled with the lust for travel and 
adventure. He had been greatly attracted by Birchall’s 
advertisement, and together with his friend Felly had 
had a satisfactory interview with Birchall and his wife 
in London. Each of the friends had paid Birchall 
premiums of £$ 00 . 

Birchall had promised to show the adventurers the 
sights of New York and Niagara before proceeding to 
his large estates in Ontario. Benwell’s parents were, 
however, becoming anxious as they had received no 
letter from him since he landed in New York. The 
parents of his friend Felly had also had no news from 
their son. 

Murray was more than satisfied that his actions had 
been justified, and that he would be acting wisely in 
arranging for the arrest of Birchall and his wife. 
Frobably Felly also had been murdered, but that could 
wait. One murder was sufficient on which to proceed 
at once. 

He therefore telephoned to the police at Hamilton 
to arrest Birchall and his wife immediately. They both 
stoutly protested their innocence, stating that a huge 
mistake had been made, for which the police would have 
to pay. Murray followed to Hamilton by the first 
train, to find Birchall and his wife in a raging terror, 
threatening terrible vengeance on the police. 

But another surprise was in store. He was informed 
that another young Englishman was waiting to see 
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him, and was immediately introduced to a Mr. Pelly ! 
A young man of twenty-two, he had a strange story to 
tell Murray. Seeking adventure, he had been attracted 
by an advertisement offering wonderful prospects 
on a farm in Canada. He and his father had met 
Birchall at a London hotel, where his father had been 
fascinated by Birchall’s wife, who had engaged him in 
interesting conversation, and convinced the old gentle- 
man against his will that Canada was the place for his son. 

A few days later, an agreement had been signed, a 
cheque for £500 passed to Birchall, and with Benwell 
as companion, they had all left England intent on a 
new life. Throughout the voyage Birchall had made 
far more overtures to Benwell, leaving Mrs. Birchall 
to amuse Pelly. They had arrived in New York on 
the 14th February, and after a few days left for Buffalo. 
Here Birchall had explained that he would have to 
leave for a little business which would occupy a few 
days, and invited Benwell to accompany him. 

Pelly was asked to remain in Buffalo with Mrs. 
Birchall, which he reluctantly agreed to do, although he 
was anxious to be getting to the farm. On the 20th, 
Birchall had returned to Buffalo alone, explaining that 
Benwell had become impatient, and had gone on to the 
farm alone, where they would join him in a few days. 

While they were so near, Birchall had suggested 
that it would be a good opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls, and Pelly readily agreed. The best time, said 
Birchall, was by moonlight. One evening they 
had left their hotel after dinner, leaving Mrs. Birchall 
behind as she was tired. 

Pelly’s story was amazing. While they were walking 
along a narrow ledge on the edge of the Falls, he stated, 
he felt a step behind him. Hurriedly turning round, 
he caught a frightened look on Birchall’s face, but the 
latter quickly recovered, and said he was tired and they 
had better return to the hotel. 
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Pelly had been frightened, but he was to receive a 
still greater shock. Passing over a narrow bridge on 
the way back, Birchall appeared to slip, stumbled 
against Pelly, and the latter only saved himself from 
instant death by miraculously grasping the hand- 
rail. During a restless night he decided that Birchall 
had made two attempts to murder him, and to prevent 
any further disaster, determined to leave immediately 
the next morning. He reached Montreal, where he 
first learned of the murder in the swamp. 

After his own experiences, there was no doubt left 
in his mind that the victim was his friend Benwell, 
who was supposed to have hurried on to the estates 
belonging to Birchall. With this on his mind, he had 
hastened to Hamilton, and found Superintendent 
Murray a ready listener. 

The evidence was complete. Murray lost no time 
in facing Birchall and accusing him of the crime. He 
was certain there was no loophole by which the latter 
could escape, though he stoutly denied any knowledge 
of the crime. As to Mrs. Birchall, he was unable to 
decide whether she was any party to the plot. She was 
certainly not present when the murder had been 
committed, nor when the attempts had been made on 
Felly’s life. 

Murray therefore determined not to proceed against 
Mrs. Birchall, but her husband was put on trial. 
He had placed the missing links together, and forged 
a chain which was unbreakable. After a six-days’ 
hearing, the jury found that Birchall was guilty of the 
murder. He had also been charged with the attempted 
murder of Pelly, but the case was not proceeded with. 
In a few days Birchall paid the final penalty. 

It was a brilliant piece of work on the part of Super- 
intendent Murray, the tracking of a clever criminal 
when the only clue had been a cigarette holder. 



CHAPTER 21 


VICTORIA. THE HUMAN BLOODHOUND 

“ T CAN’T understand why the master does not 

I come. He’s not usually away so long. It’s 
five days now, and he said he would be back 
on the second day.” 

Mrs. Griffiths was pacing somewhat restlessly the 
sitting-room of her isolated farm-house some fifty 
miles from Melbourne, every few minutes pausing by 
the window in renewed hope that she would see her 
husband approaching. 

“ I shouldn’t worry, mum,” commented a sturdy 
youth of about nineteen, who acted as manservant, 
groom, and other incidental assistant. “ He’ll be quite 
all right. I expect he’s met some friends in the city 
and they’ve persuaded him to stay a few nights.” 

“ Oh, I’m not worrying, but it’s funny he never 
suggested he might be so long. Still it does make you 
a bit uneasy when he had a fair amount of money on 
him. I shall go to bed, though. He’s sure to be home 
to-morrow,” 

John Griffiths was a prosperous middle-aged farmer 
and stockholder. Thirty years in the bush had 
brought considerable wealth, but he was perfectly 
happy, not anxious to return to England, in spite of 
suggestions on the part of his wife. He was no lover 
of the town, always glad to hurry back to his homestead 
as quickly as possible after his half-yearly visits to 
Melbourne. 
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Five days ago he had left as usual with the intention 
of banking the profits of the harvest and making a few 
necessary purchases. There were no conveyances, 
but Grifehs was a splendid horseman, and the mount 
he had taken would quickly cover the ground. So far 
as Mrs. Griffiths knew he had roughly one thousand 
poxmds, which he intended to leave at the bank. 
He had promised that if possible he would return on 
the following day, after giving the horse a rest and 
perhaps looking up a few friends. 

For him to stay five days was unprecedented, but 
she was determined not to worry unnecessarily. There 
were no police within ten miles, and neighbours were 
better left uninformed. 

The sixth day came and still no news. What had she 
better do ? Should she saddle her own horse and set 
out to meet her husband ? It would be rather nice, and 
no doubt he would be delighted to have her company. 
Once before she had done the same and would never 
forget the pleasure he had expressed. 

With this intention she turned into the kitchen and 
asked the servant to have the horse ready in half an 
hour’s time. 

“ You’re too late, mum,” were his first words. “ The 
master’s coming. Can’t you hear Peggy’s gallop ? 
He’ll be here in a few minutes.” 

“I’m afraid your hearing is better than mine. I 
only wish it were true.” Then, after a pause : “ But 
I believe you’re right. I can hear him now. Oh, 
thank goodness. I was really beginning to feel a bit 
ime^y this morning.” 

Yes. Plainly enough, there were the sounds of a 
horse galloping across the fields. In a few minutes 
he would be home ready for a good square meal before 
he told her the story of his visit to the city, and produced 
the little present which he never failed to bring home. 

She hurried from the kitchen, and round to the 
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front of the house to greet her husband. But what had 
happened ? The horse stood there barebacked, pawing 
impatiently on the ground. Surely John had not been 
so impatient that he had dashed into the house before 
putting Peggy into the stable. But perhaps he had 
taken off the saddle to allow Peggy to cool down as she 
was fearfully hot. Mrs. Griffiths hurried to the 
harness-room, feeling more nervous than she had 
done during the six days of waiting. 

Her husband was not in the harness-room, nor in the 
stable. Peggy followed her round the yard, neighing 
all the time, but stopping every few yards and pawing 
the ground. Suddenly Mrs. Griffiths was filled with 
fear. There must have been an accident and her 
husband had been thrown. No. Surely in that case he 
would have pinned a note to the saddle. But the 
saddle was missing too. 

Frantic with fear, terrified that a fatal accident had 
occurred, and puzzled by the missing saddle and the 
lonely return of the horse, she simply could not solve 
the mystery. She dashed into the house. “ Tom, 
what shall I do ? Peggy’s come back without the master 
and without a saddle. There’s been an accident, I’m 
sure. I know. I’m going to find him. Put my saddle 
on Peggy quick, and get me that travelling-rug. Find 
the flask as well, because he’s sure to need a drink. 
Quick, lad, can’t you see I’m in a hurry. Oh, do 
hurry.” 

In less than five minutes Mrs. Griffiths was mounted 
on Peggy and ready to start on her xmcertain journey. 
“ Keep plenty of hot water,” she shouted to Tom. 
“ I hope I shan’t be long, and the master’s sure to be 
hungry when we come in.” 

She had made up her mind that she would ride the 
horse back along the tracks towards Melbourne, 
keeping her eyes open for the slightest trace of any 
deviation from the well-beaten route. The horse 
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seemed to enter into the spirit of the chase. Mrs. 
Griffiths was a good rider, and they quickly covered the 
ground. For miles they galloped along, but there was 
nothing to suggest the whereabouts of her husband. 

Peggy never left the track, but plodded steadily along 
until they came in sight of Melbourne. Mrs. Griffiths 
had not anticipated there would be need to go so far, 
but as they approached the city she pondered her next 
step. She did not wish any publicity, but perhaps it 
would be as well if she did first of all visit the police 
station. If there had been an accident, surely the 
police would have heard. 

Inspector Morgan was interested in her story, but 
could give no assistance. No accidents had been 
reported during the last week, and there had been no 
cases of death brought to his notice. He suggested, 
however, that a visit be paid to the bank to ascertain 
whether Griffiths had been there within the last few 
days. 

His own bank stated that they had not seen Griffiths 
for more than six months, but had been daily expecting 
him, as they knew it was time for one of his usual calls. 
Nor could the other banks in the city give any help. 
Griffiths had not visited any of them. 

It was mysterious. Griffiths was a particularly steady 
man, the last person in the world who would do any- 
thing foolish. True he had at least one thousand 
pounds when he left home six days ago, a little in his 
pocket, but the bulk of it stuffed in the saddle for safety. 
Did anyone else know this ? Not so far as Mrs. 
Griffiths was aware. Nor had he any enemies. He 
was greatly liked and respected throughout the district. 

Inspector Morgan quickly decided that it was a case 
where he must act promptly. The first step he thought 
would be to make a thorough examination of the track 
over which Griffiths should have passed from his farm 
to the dty, if he had ever got so far. Hiring another 
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horse from a livery stable he offered to accompany 
Mrs. Griffiths back to the farm, and from there 
endeavour to pick up the original track which Griffiths 
had followed. 

Fortunately the track was little used. It was possible 
to distinguish the impressions made by the hoofs when 
the horse had been ridden by Mrs. Griffiths, as they 
were more clearly defined. Another impression, 
obviously not quite so recent, ran by the side of this 
second track for several miles. Griffiths had evidently 
come this way some days earlier. Twenty miles from 
the farm, however. Inspector Morgan noticed that the 
tracks separated. The one followed by Mrs. Griffiths 
made a bee-line for Melbourne, but the other branched 
off into the heart of the country. 

Along this track the Inspector and Mrs. Griffiths 
went more slowly, picking their way along the hoof 
marks yard by yard. Quite unexpectedly they arrived 
outside a hut, where the marks stopped. Dismounting, 
Inspector Morgan hurried to the door. It was opened 
by a shepherd, who expressed no concern when he 
heard the story. 

“ There’s been nobody down here,” he snapped. 
“ Nobody ever does come this way. It’s properly off the 
the beaten track. Those marks ? I expect they’re 
the postman’s horse. It’ll be three weeks come 
Thursday when he last called. We’ve seen nobody 
since then.” 

Another shepherd appeared out of the hut, but he, 
too, was equally ignorant. Both of the men willingly 
answered questions, but refused to waste their time in 
joining in any search for the missing man. They were 
far too busy with the sheep to waste time on what they 
said would be a hopeless task. 

The Inspector insisted on making his own searches, 
but they were quite fruitless. There were no foot- 
prints, but just the significant fact that the hoof marks 
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stopped at the door of the hut, and then appeared 
to have doubled back. The shepherds raised no 
objection to Morgan entering their hut, but a hurried 
search revealed nothing unusual. Just a wooden 
shanty, obviously the uncared-for home of two bush- 
men. 

It was more mysterious than ever, but Inspector 
Morgan was intent on a solution. He suggested that 
he should return to Melbourne and that Mrs. Griffiths 
should accompany him. A wealthy man with £1000 
in his pocket missing, a riderless horse without a saddle, 
but no trace of the money. What should his next 
step be ? 

Enquiries at all the banks in the city revealed that 
they had not received any unusual payments from 
unexpected sources. If the money had been stolen, 
it had certainly not found its way to the banks. 

Suddenly Morgan had an inspiration. He remem- 
bered that on a previous occasion he had obtained 
valuable help from a native, who had solved an equally 
difficult problem. The man seemed to have an un- 
canny knack of finding a trail and following a scent. 
He had come to regard him as a human bloodhound. 
The man lived somewhere about twenty or thirty miles 
on the other side of the city, but the police were able 
to discover him. He willingly came to Melbourne, 
listened to the Inspector’s story, and volunteered to 
accompany him to the shepherds’ hut. 

His actions were certainly strange. Arrived at the 
hut, he looked at the hoof prints. Then he went down 
on his hands and knees, rubbed his hands over the 
ground, and sniffed them. A minute afterwards he 
licked the palm of his hands with his tongue. Jumping 
to his feet, the native made for the door of the hut 
and paused for a moment. Followed by the Inspector 
he continued his path past the hut and into the bush 
for about a quarter of a mile. Here fie came to a sudden 
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halt, and pointing to a particular spot declared that 
a struggle had taken place there. 

Not the slightest disturbance could be seen. The 
Inspector, in fact, doubted the man’s word, but it only 
provoked annoyance. Dropping on his knees again 
he hurriedly scooped up the earth. A few inches below 
the surface he displayed several large clots of blood. 
Without doubt the man was on the right track. Morgan 
dug frantically over the ground, but there was no trace 
of a body. 

The native was not dismayed. Once again going 
on his knees, he rubbed the ground, jumped up, and 
hurried oflp still further into the bush. On the edge of 
a pool he stopped quickly, and, pointing dramatically, 
shouted : “ Man there.” 

Sure enough there was some scum floating on the 
water, but nothing to suggest to Inspector Morgan 
that there had been any unusual disturbance. But the 
native bent down, scooped up a handful of water and 
put it to his lips. 

“ Tastes of white man,” he commented. Rather a 
weird and dramatic end to the search, but could the 
native be trusted ? The Inspector, relying on previous 
experiences, was convinced that here was the solution. 

Using the few tools they had brought with them, the 
Inspector, and the policeman who had accompanied 
him, made efforts to drag the pond. It was not easy, 
but after several hours their efforts were rewarded. 
A sack, heavily weighted with stones, was recovered. 
On opening it they saw the remains of a man, horribly 
bruised and injured about the head and body. Almost 
certainly from the description given by Mrs. Griffiths 
it was that of her husband, but until it had been 
identified no further steps could be taken. 

The body was taken to Melbourne, where Mrs. 
Griffiths had been waiting, and she painfully recognised 
it as that of her husband. It had been a brutal murder. 
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but who were the culprits ? Inspector Morgan had 
no doubt in his own mind that the shepherds knew 
far more about the matter than they had so far admitted. 
He remembered, too, their unwillingness to take part 
in dragging the pond, and their refusal to have the body 
taken into their hut when recovered. 

Anticipating their reluctance to give any further help, 
the Inspector lost no time in obtaining an order from 
the Magistrate for the hut to be searched. The 
shepherds stoutly opposed this, but without avail. 
The search proved uneventful. Minutely the police 
went over the little building, but discovered nothing to 
arouse suspicion. They were, in fact, about to leave the 
hut and give up the search when one of them remem- 
bered a little outhouse almost hidden behind some 
bushes. 

Here they came across a coat and waistcoat and 
trousers, all stained with blood. The shepherds were 
still quite unconcerned. They were the clothes they 
used when killing sheep, they said. Inspector Morgan 
had his doubts. He ordered the clothes to be packed 
and taken to Melbourne. 

“ There’s not the slightest doubt that’s human blood, 
and not animal blood,” remarked the Police Surgeon 
after minute examination. “I’ve given them the 
hemain test. You know. Inspector, when blood is 
treated by certain chemicals it forms into crystals. 
If it’s human blood it makes small crystals, but if it’s 
animal blood it makes long and broad crystals. Those 
are quite small, and there’s no doubt it’s human blood. 
Sorry I can’t tell you whose blood.” 

No longer had the Inspector any doubt that the 
shepherds were very much concerned with the murder. 
They had used those garments at the time, but there 
was no real evidence on which to proceed. Where 
was the saddle and where was the money ? 

Again he decided to call in the help of the native. 
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This time he showed the man the saddle used by Mrs. 
Griffiths and asked him to make a further visit to the 
bush. The saddle was taken along. Arrived at the 
hut, the native took a long sniff at the saddle, and made 
some weird gropings on the ground outside the little 
hut in which the garments had been found. A few 
minutes later he set off at a trot into the woods. Here 
he said that he detected the smell of leather. 

Further scratching and diggings in the soil seemed to 
wet the man’s appetite. “ There, there,” he reiterated. 
Spades were hurriedly procured, and the saddle was 
unearthed with the money intact ! The native’s sense 
of smell had triumphed over the intelligence of the 
white man. 

Inspector Morgan felt that he would now be fully 
justified in making an arrest. He immediately charged 
the shepherds with the murder, which they stoutly 
denied. 

“ Do you think we’d have stopped here if we’d known 
there was a thousand pounds so near at hand ? Not 
likely, Inspector, we’d have been hundreds of miles from 
the State of Victoria before anyone had heard of a 
murder. You’re on the wrong track this time, both you 
and your black detective.” 

A few weeks afterwards the men were placed on 
trial in Melbourne. Their defence was a simple denial 
of the facts. They maintained that they had never 
seen Griffiths or the horse, but had been casually going 
about their business on the day when the murder was 
alleged to have been committed. They had not 
benefited one penny by the man’s death and un- 
hesitatingly insisted that the murder must have been 
committed elsewhere and the body been dumped 
in the pool by the murderer. 

Counsel, on behalf of the shepherds, strongly objected 
to the evidence of the tests for blood made on the gar- 
ments, and maintained that they were, as the shepherds 
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had stated, animal blood. To satisfy the Judge and 
the jury, the Police Surgeon repeated the tests in court. 
It seemed transformed into a chemist’s laboratory for 
an hour, but the doctor’s evidence was sufficient to 
convince any jury. The blood on the garments 
crystallised into tiny crystals, while that from a newly 
killed lamb, supplied by a local butcher, formed into 
long and broad crystals. 

The shepherds were found guilty, and in due course 
were executed at Melbourne. Controversy, however, 
raged for a long time as to the reliability of the tests, 
medical men in all parts of the world expressing their 
opinions. Many argued that the tests were unreliable, 
as the results depended to a great extent on the age 
of the blood, whether it had been exposed to the air, 
or had become mixed with water. 

Medical opinion apart, however, the solution of the 
murder itself remains a mystery. How did the native, 
depending only on his taste and sense of smell, succeed 
when all efforts of the white man had failed ? 



CHAPTER 22 


BERLIN. THE MUDLENDAMM LOCK MYSTERY. 

H IS twenty years’ experience at the Mudlen- 
damm lock in Berlin had left the engineer 
in charge unmoved by the many discoveries 
which he made. There were always mysterious parcels 
down the river for him to remove to maintain a steady 
flow of water. Usually they were mere parcels of 
rubbish, waste paper, old tins, or discarded clothes, 
but the engineer made a practice of opening them in the 
hope that some day he might come across something of 
interest. 

He was rewarded on the 26th February, 1923, in a 
way which did not appeal to him, but rather made him 
regret that he had ever adopted his curious habit. The 
usual parcel was wedged in front of the weir. Perhaps 
a larger parcel than usual, certainly a little heavier, but 
the engineer rescued it on the end of his long hook, 
pulled it on the bank, and opened it carefully. Old 
rags, he concluded, as he pulled off an old brown shawl, 
then a table cover, and a piece of blue upholstery, all 
carefully tied together with string, and made more 
secure with safety-pins. Nothing worth his trouble, 
but just a minute. The last of the wrappings came 
away, and the engineer quickly dropped the bundle 
on the floor. 

Now, stooping down, he realised that the parcel 
had contained a portion of a human body. The head, 
arms, and legs had been hacked off, also the lower 
portion of the trunk, but there was no doubt that the 
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upper portion was the remains of a young man or girl. 
It was of a fresh complexion and in his opinion could 
not have been in the water very long. He had long 
been hoping to make a discovery in the lock, but was 
certainly not prepared for the one now before his eyes. 

Still, it was no matter for him to decide, so quickly 
covering the body and the wrappings, the engineer 
looked round for the first policeman he could find. 
After a hurried glance the latter also decided that it 
was not for him either, but hastened to ring up head- 
quarters and ask that a detective or two might be 
dispatched immediately. 

On their arrival, the detectives made a hurried inspec- 
tion of the lock in the hope that they would be able to 
discover further portions of the body, but without 
success. They thereupon placed the remains already 
found into a police car and hurried them to head- 
quarters for further examination and investigation. 
Meanwhile they gave instructions that the river was to 
be dragged in the belief that other parcels might be 
found. The clothes were carefully examined, but the 
police were satisfied that they had merely been used as 
wrappings, and that the body was otherwise naked when 
thrown into the water. 

The trunk was sent to the Police Surgeon for exam- 
ination, and his considered opinion was that it belonged 
to a person of considerable age. Its fresh complexion 
was, he thought, due to the fact that the body had been 
boiled ! The tissues and the teeth, however, pointed 
without doubt to the fact that it was an elderly person. 
Nobody who might answer to this description was 
missing, so far as the police records showed, and there 
was not the slightest clue to the mystery. Merely 
half of the trunk of an elderly person, and a few frag- 
ments of old clothes which had been wrapped round it. 
Not very much evidence on which to build up a case. 
Still, the Inspector was determined that the mystery 
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could be solved, and he set to work in no half-hearted 
way. 

Adopting a plan which had frequently been used in 
Paris, the Inspector decided to exhibit the pieces of 
wrapping at the police headquarters, in the hope that 
some witness might come forward and recognise them. 
When, after a week, there had been no response, he 
asked that they should be shown in the window of one 
of the largest shops in the main street. Here they 
attracted large crowds and resulted in numerous 
statements to the police, all of which proved without 
foundation. Persons reported that they had seen 
suspicious-looking men carrying parcels ; others still 
swore that the culprits were tenants of a large block 
of working men’s flats, which resulted in a comb-out 
of the foreign population which occupied them. All 
without any tangible evidence being brought to light. 

Two months passed, and the police were without a 
clue. Should the papers be filed, and the case dismissed 
as another unsolved mystery, or should further enquiries 
be made ? The Inspector favoured the latter course. 
He was certain that sooner or later someone would 
turn up and report the disappearance of a relative, and 
in the meantime the police could continue to keep their 
ears and eyes open. 

The Inspector was right. At the end of April a 
letter was received at headquarters asking the police 
whether they had any knowledge of the whereabouts 
of the caret^er of a block of flats in Bruken-Strasse. 
The writer, Frau Stablein, was asked to call at the office, 
where she related the history of the flats, and the fact 
that the caretaker, an elderly woman by the name of 
Frau Rochling, had not been seen since the 19th 
February. A week before the discovery of the body 
in the river, thought the Inspector. 

“ Have you no idea where she would go ? Had she 
no friends ? ” he asked. 
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“ Oh, she was a mischief-making woman, always 
quarrelling with her neighbours, and I believe that the 
agent had obtained an order for her ejection on the 
I St April. They do say that she disappeared in 
February so that she could dodge the last quarter’s 
rent, but the flat is certainly locked up now.” 

“ Well,” said the Inspector, “ did you look at those 
wrappings which we exhibited in the Alexander-Platz 
some weeks ago ? They were what the body of a 
man or woman about sixty years of age was parcelled 
in when it was found in the river a couple of months 
ago ? ” 

“ Sixty, did you say. Why, that was about the age of 
Frau Rochling, but I never saw the parcel.” 

The Inspector rang his bell, and asked that the 
wrappings might be brought in. They were shown to 
Frau Stablein, but she dismissed the brown shawl and 
the table cover as unknown. On being shown the 
blue upholstery material, on the other hand, she gave 
a quick start. 

“ Yes, I’ve seen that before,” she gasped. “ Now, 
oh, where was it ? I know. It’s just like a frock little 
Horst is wearing.” 

“ Horst, who’s Horst ? ” queried the Inspector, 
already interested in the hope that here was a solution 
of the mystery. 

“ Why, Horst Ladestock, a little boy who lives in 
the same block with his mother and father. They’re 
not married, you know, and they do say that Frau 
Rochling was always interfering and trying to make 
eyes at Herr Ladestock. The old wretch, at her age 
too, but what she could see in the man I don’t know. 
He’s a bit simple, you know, and Frau Ladestock, as 
she calls herself, can make him do anything she likes. 
But that’s a bit of little Horst’s frock. I’m sure of that.” 

Here at last was some clue to the mystery which had 
been bafiiing the police for so long. But was it reliable ? 
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Scandal and tittle-tattle spread rapidly in these flats, 
and it may be more imagination than anything else. 
Still, it was the only helpful clue so far, and must be 
followed. Warning Frau Stablein to say nothing about 
the matter, the Inspector promised that he would make 
further enquiries and would probably ask her to call 
again. 

His first step was to visit the agent for the property, 
and ascertain what had happened to the flat when 
Frau Rochling left. 

“ Oh, she just left in the ordinary way. Left her 
keys on the nail in the corridor some time towards the 
end of February, took her furniture and went,” was all 
the information the agent could give. 

“ Have you relet the flat, because I shall probably 
want to make an inspection ? ” 

“ Yes, there are some new people in, but I don’t 
suppose they will have any objection. As a matter of 
fact they are rather proud with the way in which they 
have redecorated it.” 

“ And Herr Ladestock, is he still in the flats ? ” 

“No, they also left in March, and there’s someone 
else in their flat too.” 

The Inspector had no difficulty in obtaining admis- 
sion to the flat where Frau Rochling had lived. It 
was in beautiful condition. The new tenants had 
thoroughly cleaned the floors and washed the walls, 
but in one corner the Inspector noticed what he thought 
were a few splashes of blood on the wallpaper. With 
the permission of the agent and the tenant he cut out 
a small portion of the paper and sent it to the analyst 
for examination. As anticipated, the report came 
back that the marks were human blood, perhaps three 
months old. 

There was little doubt now that Frau Rochling had 
been murdered in her own little flat somewhere about 
the 19th February, and that hers was the body which 
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had been discovered in the lock a week later. But who 
was the murderer ? So far the only clue was that the 
trunk had been wrapped in several wrappers, one of 
which Frau Stablein recognised as being the same 
material as a frock which Horst Ladestock had been 
wearing. Was there any connection ? Possibly not. 
It was known that Frau Rochling was on speaking 
terms to all the other tenants. It was quite possible 
that she had made the little frock, and that some surplus 
pieces were lying about her flat on the night of the 
murder, and that the murderer had used them in 
disposing of the body. 

Still, it was worth while making some further 
enquiries about the Ladestocks. They might be able 
to throw some light on the matter, and if they were 
innocent themselves they would be able to assist by 
suggesting another line of deduction. The trouble was 
that the whereabouts of the Ladestocks were not known. 
They had left the flats, and gone nobody knew where. 

But here again Frau Stablein was able to help. 
She arrived at the police station one morning, and 
notified the Inspector that she had seen Frau Ladestock 
in the market and had followed her home. She had 
gone into a cheap tenement house in the Brucken- 
strasse, where Frau Stablein had followed on the 
pretext of asking how little Horst was. He had not 
been in the best of health when living in the other block 
of flats. 

“ And he was wearing that blue frock. Inspector. 
But do you know what else I saw ? Quite a lot of 
furniture that used to belong to Frau Rochling. I 
recognised it at once, because I often used to go to her 
rooms when she was caretaker. It was hers right 
enough, and I’m sure the Ladestocks hadn’t anything 
so good of their own.” 

The Inspector decided that he could now set to 
work in earnest on the assumption that the Ladestocks 
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were connected with the murder, but the only evidence 
so far was that of another tenant, and a woman who had 
the reputation of loving a little bit of scandal. Still it 
was worth while making the fullest possible enquiries. 

His first step was to enquire at the factory where 
Ladestock was employed. This proved to be a printing 
works on the outskirts of the town, and the Inspector 
learned that Ladestock was an excellent worker, earning 
good money, but was not too well balanced mentally. 
He was believed to be very much under the influence of 
the woman with whom he was living, but it was 
noticed that recently he had been drinking rather 
heavily, treating the girls from the factory whenever 
he could persuade them to go out with him. 

One or two of these girls were seen. Oh, yes, they 
had had merry evenings with Herr Ladestock in the 
past, but recently he had been very ill-tempered, 
grumbling about his lot in life, and saying that his wife 
never gave him any peace. There was always another 
woman in the flat, and he could never sit in peace 
because of her presence. 

“ But he’s left the flat, hasn’t he ? ” asked the 
Inspector. 

“ Oh, yes, it’s a couple of months ago that we’re 
talking about. The last few weeks he’s been as bad- 
tempered as ever, buU wouldn’t accept any offers to 
have a drink. Don’t know what’s the matter, but he 
seems to have something on his mind.” 

Something on his mind ! mused the Inspector. 
Something very heavy if, as he suspected, Ladestock 
was the murderer. 

Further enquiries were now made in the block of 
flats in which Ladestock and Frau Rochling formerly 
lived. The tenants there had some strange stories to 
tell. They remembered that Frau Rochling was 
always in the Ladestock’s flat, making eyes at Herr 
Ladestock, as they called it. He did not appear to 
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like it, and many stormy words had been heard when 
Frau Rochling had gone upstairs at night. 

“ What she could go to that flat for, I don’t know,” 
said one of the neighbours. “ They hadn’t got a bit 
of furniture to sit on, and where they slept goodness 
knows. Now if she had invited the Ladestocks up 
to her flat, there would have been some sense. Hers 
was nicely furnished and more than comfortable.” 

The tenants of the flat over the one formerly occupied 
by Frau Rochling were able to throw considerable 
light on the mystery. They swore that one night, 
somewhere about the 19th February, they had been 
disturbed by the noise of sawing and chopping. It 
seemed to last all through the night, and although 
they had banged on the floor, there had been no 
cessation of the work. And now they thought of it, 
there had been a peculiar smell along the corridor 
for a few days afterwards. 

The final clue came when a sharp-eyed detective 
noticed in a second-hand furniture shop in the district 
a sofa, which was covered with material exactly like 
^he blue upholstery which had been used to wrap the 
body in, and the same pattern as the frock worn by 
little Ladestock. Walking into the shop he enquired 
where he had picked up that bargain, and much to his 
delight was told that it had beep sold a few weeks ago 
by Frau Ladestock. The worthy Frau Stablein on 
being consulted promptly averred that she had at one 
time seen the sofa in Frau Rochling’s flat. 

It was no use wasting any more time. The evidence 
was now sufficient to convict any criminal. A human 
trunk found in the river, choppings, and sawing in the 
flat in which the woman had lived, a portion of Frau 
Rochling’s furniture sold by the Ladestocks, who had 
suddenly become possessed of more furniture than 
they ever owned before, and most of it recognised as 
belonging to the murdered woman. The ill-temper 
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and sulkiness of Herr Ladestock, and sundiy other 
little features pointed solely to the conclusion that 
Herr Ladestock or his mistress was the murderer. 

The Inspector decided that the wisest policy was to 
arrest both Ladestock and the woman, and accuse 
them. The man hardly seemed to understand the 
situation, but the woman spoke without embarrassment. 
She denied any knowledge of the crime, and tried to 
explain their movements during the last few months. 
A few days later, however, Herr Ladestock was inter- 
viewed in the absence of his mistress, and made a full 
confession. He stated that he had murdered Frau 
Rochling at the instigation of his mistress, who had 
made his life a perfect misery, and sworn vengeance 
on him if he did not get rid of Frau Rochling. He 
said that Frau Ladestock had tried to poison Frau 
Rochling, but without success, and had then insisted 
that he should attack her with a chopper, which she 
had hidden in the flat. For a long time he had refused 
to do so, but on the particular evening he had been 
more goaded than ever, and in a fit of temper against 
his mistress he had attacked Frau Rochling. He and 
Frau Ladestock had then cut up the body, tied it in 
several parcels, and thrown them into the river. 

At the trial which followed, Herr Ladestock was, in 
view of his mental condition, sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment, but on the charge of attempted murder 
by poisoning, Frau Ladestock was sentenced to nine 
years’ penal servitude. 



CHAPTER 23 


CHICAGO. THE ARCH-CRIMINAL OF THE CENTURY 

I N the United States of America some of the most 
brilliant detective work is done not by the police 
but by Agencies, one of the best known of 
which is Pinkerton’s Detective Agency, which is now 
famous throughout the world. If the police abandon 
a case as too complicated, or as beyond solution, 
Pinkerton’s will take it up, and many are the criminals 
they have brought to justice. 

Even they, with their vast experience, had con- 
siderable difficulty before they could unravel a much- 
involved mystery at the end of last century. They 
were called into consultation in 1894 by the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Association, who had become 
suspicious that they had been robbed of £2000 by a 
ghastly trick. It was a strange story which the 
Insurance Company had to relate to Mr. Pinkerton, 
when his assistance was sought. 

“ The position is,” began the Manager, “ that 
twelve months ago, a man of the name of Pitezel 
insured his life through our Company for £ 2000 , a 
comparatively small amount, but we naturally made 
the usual enquiries. References were quite satisfactory, 
and the medical report stated that he was a normally 
healthy life — no inherited weaknesses, and no past 
history to make us think we were taking an undue 
risk. He had a thirty years’ expectation of life.” 

“ And I suppose he died in less than a year, and you 
want to know the reason why,” interrupted Pinkerton. 
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“ Well, he certainly died within six months, and 
naturally with our reputation we promptly paid the 
claim to his widow. No, let me be more accurate. 
We paid the money to his attorney, a man named 
Howe, but we got the widow’s receipt all right.” 

“Yes, but doubtless you had sufficient proof that 
the man had died a natural death, and the usual 
countless forms which you people require.” 

“ Naturally, but the point to which I am coming is 
that a few days ago we received a message from the 
Governor of St. Louis Prison, in which he told us that 
a prisoner there had made statements which suggested 
that we had been defrauded.” 

“ Set a thief to catch a thief, eh ? ” remarked Pinkerton. 

“ Perhaps, but the story which was told to the 
Governor was that a man who had formerly been in 
the prison had been discussing with the prisoner in 
question how he could swindle insurance companies. 
He told him that he had discovered a wonderful way 
of making money, and it only required a crook lawyer 
to help him. Hedgspeth, the man who is still in 
prison, gave this other prisoner, whose name was 
Howard, an introduction to a lawyer called Howe, 
who you will remember was the man to whom we 
paid the £2000.” 

“ Now we’re getting to it,” exclaimed Pinkerton, 
“ and what was Hedgspeth to get out of it ? ” 

“ Apparently he was promised ;^ioo by Howard if 
the trick came off. Hedgspeth is one of the older 
prisoners and is allowed to read the newspapers, so 
when a few months ago he read of the death of Pitezel 
and the fact that Howe was mixed up with it, he 
naturally began to expect his £100. When it did not 
arrive, he told the tale to the Governor, and said he 
very much doubted if Pitezel was dead. The plan 
which Howard had evolved was to persuade a friend 
to insure his life, and later on to procure a dead body 
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which they passed off as that of the insured person. 
Simple enough, provided the body could be found, 
and apparently it has worked in our case.” 

“ And so what you want me to do,” said Pinkerton, 

is to find Pitezel and get your ^2000 back again. 
Some hopes. At any rate we’ll find Pitezel if he’s still 
alive, but I can’t guarantee the £ 2000 ” 

“ Never mind the money,” said the Manager, 
“ provided you can unravel the plot and save us from 
any more fictitious claims.” 

It was certainly a problem, even for Pinkerton’s 
with their vast organisation. By arrangement with 
the Governor of the Prison they were permitted to 
interview Hedgspeth, who merely confirmed what had 
already been related by the Insurance Company. 
He was certain that the prisoner he had known as 
Howard was now the same as a man moving about 
Chicago in the name of Holmes, and who had been 
friendly with Pitezel. 

But surely, thought Pinkerton, Mrs. Pitezel would 
have to be a party to the plot. If she had to claim 
insurance money on the presumed death of her husband 
she must have known something of the game. Accord- 
ingly one of the staff sought out the good lady in her 
apartments in Chicago. They found her in a very 
distressed condition. 

“ Oh, what have I done ? ” she asked. “ I did not 
think I was doing anything wrong, but I think I’ve 
lost everything. My husband and my three children.” 

“ But if the story is true,” interrupted the detective, 
“ your husband is still alive. It’s another man who 
has been passed off as your husband, and all we want 
to know is where your husband is.” 

“ That’s what I want to know. I know that when 
I claimed the insurance money I thought Fred was 
still alive, and was just keeping out of the way for a 
few weeks xmtil the matter blew over, but I’m more 
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than worried now, especially as my three children have 
gone too.” 

“ Do you really mean to say you don’t know where 
any of them are, Mrs. Pitezel ? ” 

“ On my oath, I don’t. I wrote to Mr. Holmes and 
asked him for my share of the insurance money and 
to tell me where my husband was so that I could 
write to him or go and see him. Well, he never sent 
me the money, but wrote to say that if I would go to 
his house in Chicago I could see Fred. Something 
told me not to go, but a week or two ago, Mr. Holmes 
wrote and said that Fred would like to see his children, 
so I let them all go, two girls and a boy, you know, 
and I haven’t seen them since.” 

“ And haven’t you written ? ” 

“ Of course I have, but Mr. Holmes has written back 
to say that they are having a good time, and are not in 
a hurry to come home. Still, I’m more than worried 
about them now, I can assure you.” 

It was a bigger mystery than Pinkerton’s had 
anticipated. Called in ostensibly to solve an apparently 
simple problem for an Insurance Company, it now 
seemed that they were likely to be involved in tracing 
the whereabouts of a man and his three children. 
Surely his co-conspirator. Holmes, would be the most 
likely to give information on the whole matter. But, 
perhaps it was as well not to interview him yet. 
Pinkerton’s were famous for long-distance views and 
they quickly decided that Holmes knew too much about 
the matter. He had evidently got a criminal record, 
and had been a party to the fraud on the Insurance 
Company. It would perhaps be as well to turn up his 
record before seeking an interview. 

The record certainly proved interesting. Holmes 
had passed under many names, had been in prison 
several times on numerous small charges, and even 
now a warrant for his arrest on a chaise of horse- 
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Stealing was outstanding. Pinkerton’s decided that no 
harm would be done if this warrant were carried out. 
Holmes might prove more talkative once he was inside 
prison, especially if he thought that he might be sent for 
trial to Texas, where the horse-stealing offence had been 
committed and where sentences were notoriously severe. 

Holmes was thereupon arrested and lodged in gaol, 
little suspecting the ulterior motives of the detectives. 
When he was safely out of the way Pinkerton’s obtained 
a warrant for the search of his apartments. They had 
strong suspicions that a minute inspection of the rooms 
would throw some light on the mystery. For some 
days they were disappointed. All his papers seemed 
to be in order, carefully filed, and not indicating any 
irregularity. After all, they were perhaps on the wrong 
lines. Holmes might have a bad record, but that was 
not sufficient reason for asserting that he was engaged 
in some other crime. 

The detectives were on the point of giving up the 
search when one of them tripped over a loose piece of 
linoleum in the bathroom. Immediately suspicions 
were aroused. Linoleum is not usually loose in a well- 
ordered house, and the detective almost naturally lifted 
it from the floor. He was unprepared for the discovery 
which he had made. 

Underneath the linoleum was revealed a trap-door, 
and raising this, he disclosed a flight of steps leading 
to an underground room. 

“ A swimming-pool down here I should think,” 
shouted the detective who had made the discovery. 
“ Come and help me investigate.” 

The swimming-pool turned out to be an enormous 
tank which analysis showed to contain sufficient acid 
to dissolve a human body if immersed for a few days, 
leaving no trace of the crime. Adjoining the tank was 
an air-tight vault, in which any person would die of 
suffocation in a few hours’ time. There was also an 
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apparatus for manufacturing poison gas and a complete 
dissecting-table, with knives and other instruments. 

“ Looks more like a canned meat factory if you ask 
me,” remarked one of the men. “ But I guess more 
than one poor fellow has met his fate down here. This 
fellow Holmes must have picked up a few thousands 
from the insurance companies.” 

There was little doubt in the minds of the detectives 
that Holmes had made a practice of disposing of his 
victims in these subterranean vaults, but as yet the 
time was not ripe for charging him with the murder 
of Pitezel. After all, the man was safely in gaol and 
no harm would be done in keeping him out of the 
way while further enquiries were made. 

Holmes had told the detectives that Pitezel had run 
away from America, taking his three children with 
him. He was tired of married life and had made up 
his mind to make a fresh start across the water. Not 
one word of it did the detectives believe, but they 
resolved to trace Holmes’ movements after he had left 
Mrs. Pitezel with the children. 

It was too difficult. Holmes had been seen in various 
towns and finally arrived in Toronto, where he had 
rented furnished apartments for himself and the 
children. The landlady was interviewed and informed 
the detectives that after a time the children had become 
somewhat restless and asked to be taken home to their 
mother. Holmes had promised that he would put 
them on the train on a certain day, and so far as she 
knew he had carried out his undertaking. 

The detectives thought otherwise. A man who 
could run an establishment like the one in Chicago 
was not to be trusted with the care of three children, 
and a few enquiries might be worth while. Knowing 
the man’s love of the underground, the detectives 
began to search the rooms which he had occupied in 
Toronto. They were quickly rewarded. Ta^g up 
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the floorboards in the sitting-room, which on careful 
examination appeared to have been recently disturbed, 
they were able to discern that the earth below had also 
been interfered with. 

A little digging, and to their great horror, if not 
surprise, they discovered the bodies of the two girls, 
brutally murdered, and then presumably dropped into 
the earth and hurriedly covered. There was no trace 
of the boy, but it may be mentioned that his body was 
later discovered buried in a cellar in Chicago. 

“ Well, it must all have happened on the night I 
went to the theatre,” remarked the landlady. “ I 
don’t often go out when I have lodgers in the house, 
but someone gave me a ticket that night, and after 
I’d told the gentleman that I was going he said it 
would be all right as he’d got all he required. When 
I came back he’d had his supper and told me that he 
had seen the little girls off home and that he and the 
boy would be leaving for Chicago in the morning. 
Such a nice fellow he was, and he paid me very well. 
But all this will ruin me.” 

It was no use delaying the charge against Holmes, 
and he was informed the next morning that he would 
be put on trial for the murder of Pitezel. 

“ That’s all nonsense,” he snapped. “ I confess to 
having defrauded the Insurance Company by having 
substituted another body and telling them it was Pitezel, 
but as for the man he’s safely in Europe by now. 
You can’t blame me if he’s run away from home.” 

Holmes was duly placed on trial and was obviously 
sentenced to death. Before his execution he confessed 
to no less than twenty-seven murders, most of his 
victims having met their fate in the “ swimming- 
pool ” after replying to advertisements for employ- 
ment as t)q)ists or housekeepers. What a fortunate 
thing for society that he forgot to carry out his promise 
and pay his fellow-prisoner the £, 100 . 



CHAPTER 24 


MELBOURNE. THE STOLEN STEAMER 

I T is a well-known maxim in police circles that 
the advertisement columns in the daily news- 
papers provide clues to a vast number of unsolved 
crimes. It is rarely, however, that such an announce- 
ment is made of the commission of a crime itself. 
Tongues began to wag therefore when some years ago 
the following announcement appeared in the Scottish 
newspapers : “ Vessel lost, stolen, or strayed from the 
Clyde.” 

The boat had hardly strayed or news of it would 
have been furnished by other vessels which must have 
noticed its appearance on the waters. Nor was it 
likely to be lost without giving some indication to 
Lloyds. Nothing had been heard of the ship, and the 
police considered that it was time for them to begin 
their enquiries. Evidently the owners of the vessel 
were not prepared to disclose their identity, but by a 
judicious reply to a box number the police were soon 
in contact with them. 

They proved to be the Highland Railway Company, 
who had lost a luxury passenger liner which was used 
by them for summer cruises. 

“ Surely not lost or strayed,” remarked the Inspector. 
“ Lloyds would report to you if it had been sighted 
anywhere.” 

“ Oh, they’ve done that,” replied the Manager. “ Last 
seen off Gibraltar three weeks ago. But the whole 
thing is a mystery. I’d better tell you the full story.” 
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“I wish you would. Sounds as if it might be 
thrilling.” 

“ Last September,” began the Manager, “ I saw an 
advertisement in some of the shipping papers stating 
that a gentleman wished to charter a good-sized yacht 
for a six months’ cruise in the Mediterranean. It was 
just what 1 was looking for. You know the old Ferret ? ” 

“ Rather,” answered the Inspector. “ The boat you 
run your summer trips round the coast. I’ve had 
some good times on her myself.” 

“ Well, usually the Ferret is laid up all the winter. 
We used to do mail business with her, but for the last 
few years she’s been in dock every winter, so I thought 
there was a splendid opportunity to make her pay her 
way for once. Naturally, I replied to the advertisement. 
The gentleman came along, made a careful inspec- 
tion of the boat, and said she was exactly what he was 
looking for. I pointed out that the price would be 
pretty high but he said that money was no object. 
He was taking a large party of rich friends on a cruise. 
Each one was to pay his own share, so they could well 
afford it.” 

“ What was his name by the way,” asked the 
Inspector. 

“ Well, he told me it was Smith. Said he was related 
to the bookstall people, but I’ve found out that that 
was wrong at any rate. They have no relation who is 
away on a cruise.” 

“ Still, you let him have the boat,” remarked the 
Inspector. 

“ Oh, I have only discovered that bit of information 
since. I suppose I ought to have verified it before, 
but between ourselves I was so delighted to get the boat 
oflF my hands for the winter that I perhaps neglected 
a few details.” 

“ You took up references though ? ” was the 
Inspector’s query. 
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“ Naturally, and jolly good ones they were, too” 

“ Perhaps you’d better let me check up on those to 
begin with.” 

“ Sure, but I think you will find they are all right,” 
answered the Manager. “He gave me the name of 
Henderson and Co., who are shipbrokers in Grace- 
church Street, London, as well as two London bankers. 
They all replied that he was a man of the highest credit.” 

The Manager related how Smith had signed the 
contract for the hire of the vessel, had paid a deposit 
with a cheque which had been promptly honoured, and 
had then laid in extensive stores and had fully coaled. 

“ Was the man alone ? ” was the Inspector’s next 
question. 

“ He did all the bargaining himself, but he had with 
him a Mr. Walker, whom he introduced as the purser, 
and another called Wright, who was the captain. 
This man had a full master’s certificate so I knew the 
vessel was in safe hands.” 

“ What about the wealthy friends ? ” 

“ I never saw them. The boat sailed when she was 
fully coaled and supplied, and so far as I knew they 
were making their first call at Marseilles, where the 
party was being picked up.” 

“ And have they not got to Marseilles yet ? ” 
queried the Inspector. 

“ The last we heard was that the ship had passed 
Gibraltar, but she never reached Marseilles, and so far 
as we can make out there is no party waiting for her.” 

It was certainly a case which was going to tax the 
ingenuity of the police. They set about it systemati- 
cally. The Inspector’s first call was at the ship’s 
chandlers, where he discovered that stores, including 
wines, had been purchased to the value of nearly 
^1500. No cash had been paid, but Smith had 
tendered an endorsed bill for the whole of the money, 
which the firm were glad to accept after receiving such 
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good references from his bankers. The same pro- 
cedure had been adopted at the coal merchants, they, 
too, having accepted a large bill. 

The police considered that it was desirable to place 
the facts before Scotland Yard and ask them to make 
the necessary enquiries in London shipping and bank- 
ing circles. They were not long in drawing the first 
information. Smith had by now closed his accounts 
at both banks, neither of which had any knowledge 
of his present whereabouts. A visit to the offices of 
Henderson and Co. was just as unproductive of 
results. The premises in Gracechurch Street con- 
tained one small room, which had not been occupied 
for two months. Shipping circles in London had no 
knowledge either of Mr. Smith or Henderson and Co. 
Far from being big names in the Mercantile Marine, 
they were entirely unknown. From careful investiga- 
tion, however, the police had no difficulty in satisfying 
themselves that Smith and Henderson and Co. were 
one and the same person. The office was a mere blind, 
from which Smith could carry out what the police 
now regarded as nefarious crimes. 

The next step was an enquiry at Lloyds. They were 
exceedingly helpful, but their information only added 
to the mystery. 

“ So far as our records show,” stated the clerk in 
charge, “ the Ferret left Scotland on the ist November 
and passed Gibraltar in an easterly direction on the 
I ith November.” 

“ There could be no mistake as to that ? ” queried 
the Inspector. 

“ None at all. The ship would come close in to the 
Rock, show her number and signal a request to be 
noted. There could be no trickery about that. Our 
agents rarely, if ever, make mistakes. No, the Ferret 
passed Gibraltar all right on the nth November, but 
we have heard no further news of her.” 
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“ It’s not a dangerous sea is it, the Mediterranean ? ” 

“ Well, not unless the Captain takes her too close 
to the African coast. It’s pretty dangerous I under- 
stand if they get too near on to the shore.” 

“ But you would have heard if the ship had been 
wrecked,” continued the Inspector. 

“Not unless some wreckage had been washed ashore 
and someone had reported it to our agents in the hope 
of receiving a reward. So far, we have had no news. 
I’ll let you know if we do. What’s more, there would 
almost certainly have been a claim on the insurers if 
the boat had met with disaster.” 

It was certainly a mystery. A large steamer probably 
stolen and now disappeared. What was the game ? 
Was it to make a fraudulent claim on the Underwriters, 
or was it a pure gamble ? 

The police had not long to wait for their next 
information, even if it was not exactly a clue. A week 
later Scotland Yard received a message from Lloyd’s 
to the effect that two small ship’s boats, bearing the 
name Ferret, half a dozen lifebelts similarly labelled, 
and a few casks had been washed ashore on the North 
African coast. Some coast watcher had reported the 
discovery and was seeking his reward. 

“ It sounds as if your idea was right,” said the 
Inspector. “ They sailed too close to the African coast 
and were shipwrecked, I suppose.” 

“ Possibly,” was the reply, “ but so far we’ve not 
heard of any claim being made against the Under- 
writers. That’ll come, no doubt, in a few days, and 
I’ll let you know so that you can write the case off.” 

No claim was in fact made, and the suspicions of 
Lloyd’s were aroused still further. It was most unusual 
for a vessel to be a total wreck without the insurers 
asking for their money. But Lloyd’s were still puzzling 
the matter when, three weeks later, they were asked 
by their agent at Santos in Brazil for information 
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regarding a ship called the Benton. She had arrived 
in the port a few days ago, but could not be traced in 
the registers. From enquiries it appeared that she 
had quoted exceptionally low rates for a cargo of coffee, 
with the result that she had left with a full load, 
destined for Marseilles. The Benton was a disreputable 
looking vessel, painted a dirty brown colour, un- 
doubtedly a tramp steamer. 

Meanwhile the Highland Railway Company, being 
satisfied with the loss of their steamer, had entered a 
claim at Lloyd’s which the Underwriters had settled 
with their usual promptness. Now came this news 
of the strange ship which had left Santos. No vessel 
answering to its description was in Lloyd’s register, 
but for those of a suspicious turn of mind it did appear 
to bear some resemblance, in size at any rate, to the 
Ferret. The only thing was to await its arrival at 
Marseilles and, if necessary, to charge the master with 
altering the name without notification. 

But the weeks passed and the Benton did not put in 
an appearance at Marseilles. Had she gone down with 
all hands, or got out of her course ? It was strange 
that no reports were received of her. 

Lloyd’s were becoming more interested. After all, 
the claim in respect of the Ferret had been paid, but 
they were now suspicious. It was worth sending out 
a special agent to Gibraltar to make investigations on 
the spot. A competent man was dispatched and his 
report eagerly awaited. When it arrived it satisfied 
even the most cynical. He stated that there was little 
doubt that the wreck of the Ferret was purely an 
arranged affair. There was no indication that any 
vessel had been wrecked in those parts, but it was 
evident that small boats, lifebelts, and other odds and 
ends had been thrown overboard to give that impres- 
sion. Doubtless, after the items had been disc^ded, 
the vessel had steamed back through the Straits of 
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Gibraltar without lights and got away to sea. More- 
over, he was satisfied from all enquiries that the Ferret 
was now the Benton. 

With the advice and approval of the police Lloyd’s 
therefore telegraphed to all ports in the world advising 
them to keep a look-out for the Benton, and if she put 
in an appearance, immediately to detain the ship and 
arrest all the men on board. 

Again the Benton failed to arrive. Marseilles and 
other Mediterranean ports kept a particularly watchful 
eye, but no vessel answering to the description of the 
Ferret arrived. The merchant at Santos, however, 
was sending indignant telegrams, alleging that he had 
been robbed of a cargo of coffee worth something like 
(,1^,000. The police were on the alert, the Board of 
Trade ordered detailed enquiries to be made at all 
British ports. 

Eventually further news was received. The docks 
master at Cape Town reported at the end of January 
that a large cargo of coffee had been unloaded there 
from a ship named the India. The coffee had been 
auctioned by the master of the ship and realised some- 
thing like ^10,000. As regards the Ferret or the 
Benton he had no knowledge, but the India was some- 
where about the same size of ship. Anyhow, the ship 
had sailed quickly after unloading the coffee and 
refuelling. The master had said he was proceeding 
up coast to Mombassa, but nothing had since been 
heard. 

There was no longer any doubt in the minds of the 
police and of Lloyd’s that the Ferret, the Benton, and 
the India were the same ship, that the conspirators, 
headed undoubtedly by Smith, were picking up cargoes 
here and there, disposing of them at great personal 
profit, and then moving off to another port where the 
same trick could be repeated. The strangest thing 
was that the master always furnished proper ship’s 
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papers, issued regulation bills of lading and charter 
parties, but there was no record of their being printed. 

The only possible course now was for the police and 
Lloyd’s to issue instructions to all ports throughout the 
world to detain any ship which answered to the descrip- 
tion of the old Ferret. It was anticipated that she 
would hastily call, refuel, and be off again before 
suspicions were aroused. 

The next news came from Melbourne in Australia. 
A wide-awake young constable patrolling the docks 
became suspicious when a steamer kept her fires con- 
stantly banked. He gathered that she might be pre- 
paring to sail at a moment’s notice. Moreover, he 
foiled to understand why, after a month at sea, as the 
Captain had reported, none of the men wanted to go 
ashore to stretch their legs. Usually they were off 
ship almost before it had docked. 

Proceeding cautiously, he decided to take the 
Customs, officer into his confidence. 

“ Name of India, sir,” he reported. 

Turning up Lloyd’s register, the officer shook his 
head. “No vessel of that name of anything like that 
tonnage. Between ourselves, it sounds a little bit like 
this mysterious Ferret. Wait a minute and 1 11 come 
down with you. Better ask the Superintendent as well, 
though. If what I think is right we’ve got her at last. 

In half an hour the three men were down at the 
docks. It took them little time to decide that the vessel 
which was now lying calmly before their eyes was the 
Ferret, but she was ready to sail at any minute. 

“ Over you go,” shouted the Superintendent, “ before 
it’s too late. They’ll trick us, too, if we’re not careful.” 

The policeman, followed by the Superintendent, 
was on board the Ferret in a few seconds. They 
searched from deck to hold but there was no sign of 
any human being. But the Customs officer found some- 
thing which threw considerable light on the mystery. 
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Below deck there was a complete printing press 
installed. Smith had evidently done his work 
thoroughly. He was able to forge and print bills of 
lading, ship’s papers, and all manner of official 
documents. 

“ It’s the Ferret all right,” commented the Customs 
officer, “ but the birds have flown.” 

“ They’ve not gone very far,” replied the Superin- 
tendent. “ They’re somewhere in Melbourne, and 
we’ll comb them out before morning you can be sure.” 

True to his word, the officer searched all the restau- 
rants, boarding-houses, and similar places frequented 
by seafaring men and before nightfall had Smith, 
Walker, and Wright under arrest. Several men who 
had served on the ship were also taken into custody, 
more for the sake of their story than for their part in 
the crime. They confessed that the ship had been 
altered and made to appear shipwrecked in the Straits 
of Gibraltar, that Smith had then told them that he 
was a political refugee from South America, where a 
price had been paid on his head, with the result that 
he had to get away. 

He told the men that all they had to do was to obey 
orders. If so, double pay would be their reward at 
the end of the voyage, but if they hesitated there were 
plenty of revolvers on board. In fear of their lives, 
the men had obeyed all Smith’s instructions to change 
the appearance of the ship and alter her name on 
several occasions. 

Extradition proceedings were taken in England with 
the result that Smith, Walker, and Wright were sent 
back to their own country for trial. After a lengthy 
hearing, necessitated by witnesses from all parts of the 
world, the three men were found guilty of stealing the 
ship. Smith and Walker were each sentenced to 
seven years’ penal servitude, while Wright received 
three and a half years. 



CHAPTER 25 


PHILADELPHIA. THE BODY IN THE CELLAR 

T he middle of December is not an ideal time 
to be working in a cold cellar under a building 
in the heart of a city, but fate had decreed 
that alterations must be made before Christmas, with 
the result that two burly men of the labouring type 
were shovelling away a large heap of earth to make 
room for the builders who were to follow them. 

“ Nice Christmassy job this is, mate,” one of them 
broke the silence. “ Mucking about down here when 
everybody else is enjoying the lights and decorations. 
It’s as bad as being in the trenches over there.” 

“ Aye, but not quite such a bloody job, thank 
goodness,” and the second workman gave his shoulders 
a shrug. “ Must be an awful business messing about 
in them trenches with so many dead bodies about.” 

They continued their digging, doubtless ruminating 
about the War. It was Christmas, 1915, and as yet 
America was taking no active part, although it formed 
the one topic of conversation. 

Suddenly the first workman stopped digging, and 
with a smile turned to his companion. “ Here you 
are, mate, there’s a present for you, all nicely wrapped 
up, too,” and he called attention to a packing-case, 
which he had uncovered. 

“ Bet there’s not much in there,” answered the other. 
“ If there is it will be pretty rotten by now. There’s 
been nobody down this cellar for ten years, I guess.” 
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“ Well, it’s worth looking,” came the answer. 

Lifting up his shovel, the first man prized open the 
lid, only to disclose an old leather trunk, bound with 
straps, and rotting with age. Still curious, he broke 
the straps, and put his hand inside to discover the 
contents. A cry burst from his lips. 

“ Heavens, man, it’s worse than those trenches you 
were talking about. There’s a dead body in here. 
Look, quick, for I’m going.” 

His companion took a hurried glimpse before in 
horror they rushed up the steps into the fresh air. 
It was a body which had evidently been in the box for 
a considerable time, and had presented a ghostly 
appearance in the gloom of the cellar. Without a 
word, the two men set off for the police headquarters, 
where they related their discovery to Inspector Belshaw, 
the officer in charge. 

Belshaw hurriedly summoned his men, and little 
time was lost in accompanying the workmen to the 
cellar, where the Inspector cursorily examined the 
body and the boxes, before ordering their removal to 
the mortuary. Here it was carefully scrutinised by 
the police medical officer, who had little hesitation in 
stating that it was the body of a man who had been 
murdered about twenty months ago, a bullet being 
found in the skull. The victim had undoubtedly been 
a man of good physique, though the body was so 
decomposed that there was little by which it could be 
identified. 

The Inspector, therefore, turned his attention to 
small objects which had been found in the boxes — 
a bimch of keys, a prayer-book, and a crucifix. The 
trunk appeared to have been filled with pieces of leather 
by way of packing. This might prove a valuable 
clue, concluded Belshaw. 

The man’s clothes were also rotted, but it 
was possible to trace a tab on his coat, giving 
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the name of a tailor, which also might be of 
assistance. 

Inspector Belshaw pondered over these facts. There 
was nothing very helpful, but as a first step he called 
for the police records of missing men. He was quickly 
rewarded. It transpired that about eighteen months 
or so earlier, a leather merchant by name McNichol, 
had left home, and was not traced. The difficult 
position, however, was that the police had been asked 
to remove the case from their files, as his wife had 
received a message from him within the last few 
months stating that he was well, but was not returning 
to her. Still, the description on the files was so 
similar to that of the body that Belshaw decided to 
make further enquiries. He could obtain no assistance 
from the other files. The fact that McNichol was a 
leather merchant, and that the trunk had been filled 
with leather instead of paper or other material was 
significant. 

The obvious, though cruel, course was to ask Mrs. 
McNichol if she could identify the body. She thought 
it was that of her husband, though she was absolutely 
certain that the prayer-book, keys, and crucifix belonged 
to him. Moreover, the name on the tab of the man’s 
coat was that of the tailor from whom he purchased 
his suits. All very interesting, but Mrs. McNichol 
stated that it could not very well be her husband, 
because she had received two messages from him, 
through his former partner. 

“ Keller told me that he saw him in New York 
about a year ago, and that he was struggling hard to 
make good, when he would send for me. Then, 
about three months since, he told me that my husband 
had come back to Philadelphia, but was in such a 
disreputable condition that he was ashamed to come 
home. He asked me to send him some money and 
clothes, which I did. At any rate I gave them to 
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Keller, but he told me a few days later that my husband 
had not turned up again to receive the money, and he 
had no idea where he had gone.” 

“ Did he give you back the money ? ” queried the 
Inspector. 

“ No, he is keeping it in the hope that he will come 
across my husband before very long.” 

All very interesting, thought Belshaw, and obviously 
a case on which Keller should be able to throw some 
light. But he decided that before he called on the man, 
he would make some enquiries which might prove 
useful at the interview. He accordingly set to work to 
trace Keller’s history. It seemed that he had been 
in partnership in a leather business with McNichol, 
but that the business had proved a failure, and they 
had agreed to separate. Subsequently Keller had 
formed a new partnership with a man named Connery, 
and they had opened a laimdry at the address where the 
body had been discovered. This also had failed, 
Connery had gone away, and Keller was believed to 
be unemployed. 

Belshaw had his own ideas by this time. He jumped 
to the conclusion that Keller was the murderer. There 
was the failure of the business, the body found in the 
cellar where Keller had since carried on business, and 
the fact that Keller was the only person who claimed 
to have seen McNichol since his disappearance. He 
decided to lose no further time in interviewing the 
man. 

” Funny business this. Inspector,” were Keller’s 
first words. “ Awfully nice fellow, McNichol, but 
I was sorry to see him so down on his luck a few 
months ago. He asked me to find him a little money 
to make a fresh start, but when I took it to our arranged 
meeting-place, he did not turn up. Looks to me as 
if he had committed suicide in the meantime. Shouldn’t 
be a bit surprised.” 
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Belshaw did not like Keller. There was a look in 
his eyes which betrayed the inner man. He was 
deceptive, doing his best to cover up the truth, while 
attempting to bluff the police. He asked the man a few 
searching questions, but was not entirely satisfied with 
the replies. Fearing that if Keller left the station, he 
would not be found again, Belshaw decided to charge 
him with the murder, and arrest him as a safeguard. 
Keller, of course, strongly denied the charge, and 
made the usual threats that the police would have to 
pay heavily for the outrage. 

At the same time, Belshaw was not entirely happy. 
He had not yet sufficient evidence on which to prove 
a case against Keller, little more in fact that suspicion, 
and the conclusion that he was the only likely murderer, 
but Belshaw was prepared to take the risk. Once 
Keller got away, there would be no tracing him a second 
time. The prisoner was accordingly kept in custody, 
while Belshaw continued his enquiries. Needless to 
say he received no help from Keller. 

He did, however, obtain considerable help as a 
result of an interview he had with Keller’s former 
partner, Connery. The latter told the Inspector that 
he distinctly remembered one day when they were 
working in the laundry together Keller had disappeared, 
but hearing a noise in the cellar, Connery had gone 
below, only to find Keller on his hands and knees 
groping in the semi-darkness. As soon as Connery 
came down the steps, Keller had jumped up in a rage, 
and shouted to him to get back upstairs or he would 
murder him. He had a shovel in his hand, and 
Connery, in fear, had beat a hasty retreat. Later 
Keller had come back and profusely apologised for 
his hasty temper. 

A story which confirmed Belshaw’s suspicions, but 
there was still no direct evidence of the murder, nor 
was there any motive for the murder. True, the 
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business was not a success, but McNichol was losing 
as much as Keller. An enquiry at the Bank helped 
a little. It transpired that a few days before McNichol 
had disappeared he had called on his own Bank and 
withdrawn about 1500 dollars, mentioning casually to 
the Manager that he had to pay off a little mortgage on 
their premises. An interview with the mortgagee 
revealed that the amount had never reached him, 
and that was the reason why he had compelled Keller 
to leave the premises. Where had the money gone ? 
In Belshaw’s opinion, there was no doubt that it had 
found its way into Keller’s pockets. Stories were 
current that he had evidently done pretty well out 
of the laundry, as when it closed down he had plenty 
of money ! And yet the business had been a failure ! 

Another useful clue came from Mrs. McNichol. 
She told Belshaw that her husband had a fairly good 
gold watch which she was sure he was wearing on the 
last occasion she had seen him, but it was certainly 
not in the dead man’s clothes at the time when the 
body had been found in the box. Belshaw therefore 
made a few enquiries from pawnbrokers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was rewarded when he traced a man 
who had lent ten dollars on a gold watch bearing the 
same number as McNichol’s. He said, on reference 
to his books, that it had been pledged by a person 
named McNamee, living in Wensley Street, about a 
month after McNichol had disappeared. 

It was becoming more interesting. Belshaw was 
now satisfied that the motive was robbery and that 
the murderer was Keller, but he wanted further 
evidence before putting the man on trial. 

Enquiries revealed that Keller had at one time 
lived in Wensley Street, the address given by the man 
who had pawned the watch. It was a poor district, 
and the crime was so long ago that it was doubtful 
whether any of the present residents would remember 
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the man. Belshaw, however, decided to comb out the 
street. One by one, he called at the houses, but no 
one had any knowledge of Keller. Finally, he was 
rewarded for his trouble, when he reached the house 
of a Mrs. Seasman. 

“ Well, I can’t say I remember the man by name, 
sir, but if you are looking for a man that had a packing- 
case, I can tell you a lot. I was coming home very 
late one night, after going to see my daughter in the 
country, when I noticed a horse and cart drawn up 
outside that house over there. It was so very late 
that I could not help being a bit interested. The 
door was open so, curious-like, I looked in. It was my 
own fault, I know, but there was a big packing-case 
standing in the doorway, and I tore my dress on it. 
I was terribly annoyed, so in a way I was rather glad 
when I saw the people removing a few days afterwards. 
Not that I had any claim against them, but you know 
how you feel a grudge in cases like that.” 

In reply to the Inspector’s further questions, she 
described the packing-case in a way which very closely 
corresponded with the one which Belshaw had dis- 
covered in the cellar. But what about the trunk which 
had been inside the box ? That was Belshaw’s only 
remaining problem. Could he trace that to Keller in 
any way ? Undoubtedly the man had been murdered, 
placed in the trunk, and then the trunk had been 
packed inside the case before being buried in the 
cellar. 

Obviously being in the leather trade, McNichol 
should be well known in circles where they dealt in 
such things, and by dint of much investigation Belshaw 
eventually traced a dealer who remembered selling 
the trunk — or a trunk of a very similar description — to 
McNichol some two years or so ago. It was quite 
enough for Belshaw, but for the first time he decided 
to make some enquiries from Keller’s relatives as to 
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his past history. His parents were dead, but he did 
eventually succeed in tracing a sister, who frankly 
admitted that she had not seen Keller for several years 
— not in fact since he had been in trouble with the 
New York police ! She confessed that her real name 
was Keilblock, not Keller, and that as such her brother 
was probably known. 

Belshaw followed up enquiries on these lines. The 
New York police knew the man well. He had been in 
Sing Sing several times, but since his last discharge 
the police had lost trace of him. They readily admitted 
from Belshaw’s description that the man he had in 
custody at Philadelphia was the man they had had 
so many dealings with. 

It was no use delaying the trial any longer, and 
Belshaw immediately arranged for its opening. Keller 
consistently denied any knowledge of the crime, 
suggested that it had probably been committed by 
another person, and made great point of the fact that 
the police had been unable to suggest how the murder 
was committed, or how the bullet had entered 
McNichol’s head. 

The jury were hard to convince that it was a case 
of murder, but they brought in a verdict of man- 
slaughter, for which Keller was sentenced to twelve 
years’ further detention in Sing Sing. Belshaw was 
bitterly disappointed. He had spent the best part of 
a year in unravelling one of the most baffling crimes, 
but was certain that he had solved it in such a way as 
would convince any jury. His only satisfaction was 
that a few months ^ter his discharge from prison 
Keller committed suicide, though he never made any 
confession of guilt. 



CHAPTER 26 


WALES. A DREAM WHICH HELPED TO SOLVE A MURDER 

M rs. THOMAS, the wife of a farmer and 
cattle-dealer in the village of Llanblethian in 
South Wales, was greatly disturbed one 
evening in October when her husband did not return 
home at his usual time from market. It was a particu- 
larly stormy night, and she knew that he was an ex- 
ceptionally heavy drinker, though he had never failed 
to arrive before ten o’clock. He could apparently 
drink all day long and still appear to be none the worse 
for his indulgence. 

Still, on this particular day she knew that he would 
have considerable money on him. He had taken 
several valuable animals to Cowbridge Market, in 
addition to which he had other accounts to collect. 
David Thomas was one of the most generous of men, 
a typical jolly farmer, always willing to help a lame 
dog over a stile, and ever ready to pay for drink for 
all those with whom he did business. At the same time, 
he was a little too proud of boasting of his possessions, 
which, his wife had warned him, would sooner or later 
result in his being robbed. 

“ Never you mind, lass,” he always retaliated, “ I’m 
big enough to look after myself. I knocked a good 
many men out in America when they’ve tried to tackle 
me, so I’m not afraid of a few Welshmen. Besides, 
I’ve not got an enemy in the world. They all know it 
pays to keep on the right side of David.” 
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Time passed on this stormy evening, but David 
Thomas did not return. At midnight his wife 
decided that it was no use waiting any longer. He had 
probably come to the conclusion that it was no use 
tramping through the wind and rain any longer, and 
had possibly found a bed in one of the many public- 
houses which he was sure to have visited. She there- 
fore retired to bed, though not to a peaceful sleep. 
In fact, it was particularly disturbed. Mrs. Thomas 
had a most vivid dream, in which she saw an accident 
where someone was killed while several men ran away 
from the scene. 

She awoke with a shock. It had been too real to 
be a dream, but did it mean anything ? Her husband 
had still not returned, and with trembling nerves she 
hastened into the children’s bedroom, relating the 
story to them. 

“ Oh, it’s all right, mother,” said the eldest boy of 
sixteen. “ I shouldn’t worry. You went to bed with 
it on your mind, and father’s sure to turn up for his 
breakfast. You trust him. Anyhow, if you like I’ll 
get up and see if I can find any traces of him. 
He probably came home with Cousin John and 
stayed at his house for the night. I’ll run up and 
see. 

The cousin, John Thomas, was the village baker 
and had only just begun work when the boy called. 
He was staggered by the news that David Thomas had 
not come home. 

“ Why, I left him only at the stile by the town mill 
come eleven o’clock last night and he was coming 
straight home then. Oh, hi, he’d had a bit to drink, 
but he were all right. He was walking steady, though 
it were a bit rough I can tell ye.” 

John Thomas volunteered to accompany the boy as 
far as the mill in the hope that they would find David 
lying by the side of the road, probably in a drunken 
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fit, “ though I can’t believe it,” said John. “ He were 
steady enough when I left him.” 

The two had not proceeded very far along the road 
when they saw a farm labourer running towards them. 

“ Oh, Mr. Thomas, thank goodness it be you. 
Come on with me. I’ve just seen Mr. David’s body 
lying by the stile, and he’s stone dead. He’s been 
terribly knocked about and he must have been lying 
in the rain all night because he’s wet through.” 

John Thomas and the boy hurried to the spot but 
were afraid to intervene. The farmer evidently had 
been roughly handled. There were several wounds 
on his head and blood all over the clothes and the 
ground. The baker decided that it was better to leave 
things entirely alone and call in the police. It might 
be a difficult position for him, because he had been 
with David last night and was probably the last person 
to have seen him alive. 

The local Inspector was quickly on the scene. He 
had, of course, no difficulty in pronouncing that it 
was a case of murder. The farmer’s head had been 
battered with blows from some heavy tool. An 
examination of his clothes revealed that all the pockets 
were empty except for some trivial items. 

“ That’s funny,” said John Thomas. “ He was 
swaggering last night that he had got sixty-six pounds 
in his purse, and up at the Duke of Wellington was 
offering to lend anybody twenty pounds if they 
wanted it.” 

“ Well, they’ve had it,” replied the Inspector, “ but 
who was there when he made the offer ? ” 

“ Oh, there were a lot of men there, but I can only 
remember old Edward Roberts and his son David. I 
don’t think Edward heard it though. He was dead 
drunk, as usual. I remember David asked him if he’d 
have another and he never answered, so you can guess 
how far gone he was.” 
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“ David was there, was he ? Don’t think much of 
him. Dismissed from the Army a few months ago, 
wasn’t he ? ” 

The Inspector made a few notes, commenting on 
the fact that the body was lying in the grass and that 
David’s clothes were saturated with rain. 

“ It stopped raining, you know, at two o’clock. I 
was out during the night and there hasn’t been a drop 
since then. Your uncle must have been murdered 
before two o’clock or else his clothes would not have 
been like that. I’m afraid I shall have to trouble you 
to come along to the station with me and make a state- 
ment. But we’d better have the body removed first.” 

A ladder was procured and the body placed upon 
it. John Thomas and David Roberts carried it up to 
the police station, talking all the way about the events 
of the previous night. Young Roberts said that he 
had offered to accompany the dead man to his house, 
but the latter had stated that he was far better able to 
look after himself than David’s father was. This was 
no doubt perfectly correct. In any case, David said 
that he and his father had gone to their own cottage, 
where he had put the old man to bed because he was 
much too drunk even to undress himself. 

“ I never heard a sound once I shut the door,” he 
said, “ so it couldn’t have happened until after I’d 
gone to sleep, and that would be about midnight.” 

Naturally, the police interviewed the widow. She 
could give them little help except that her husband 
was sure to have had a good deal of money on him, 
and when he was so well provided for he usually 
proved a little bit too generous. At the same time she 
thought that he was always able to carry himself well 
as drink seemed to have no harmful effect. 

Mrs. Thomas referred to the dream she had had. 
“ It was more than a dream, it was real lifelike. I 
saw my husband lying in the ditch and there were 
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two men running away from him. There’s no doubt 
two of them were mixed up with it, and although I 
don’t know why I’m certain that David Roberts was 
one of them. I always told my husband to keep away 
from him. He’s no good of.” 

Enquiries by the police elicited the information that 
David Thomas had visited many of the public houses 
on his way home from market, treating everybody in 
the bar to as many drinks as they would accept. At 
the Duke of Wellington, which he reached at about 
nine o’clock, he was particularly generous. Edward 
Roberts and his son David were there. The latter had 
a drink with David Thomas, but the father was fast 
asleep and made no reply to the farmer’s offer. The 
latter had remarked in the presence of the landlord 
that he could wake up old Edward, and rattled a bag 
of money in his face, remarking that it contained £66, 
and that if Edward wanted he would lend him £ 20 . 
Edward, however, made no response. 

David Thomas and his nephew John left the Duke 
of Wellington at closing time, which was eleven 
o’clock, and were seen to walk down the road with 
Edward Roberts and his son David, all of them reeling 
a little. Edward Roberts was seen to fall down once 
or twice but his son helped him to his feet again. At 
the bottom of the street the men separated, or in the 
ordinary way should have done so. John Thomas in 
fact told the police that he and David Thomas got 
over the stile at this point to walk across the fields to 
the farm, while the two Roberts continued down the 
street where their cottage lay. He believed that young 
Roberts was then almost carrying his father. 

It was not very helpful so far. Three men all swore 
that they had parted with the deceased shortly after 
eleven o’clock and he had not been seen alive 
since that time. Moreover, all three of them knew 
that he had £66 in his pocket. 
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While they were still puzzling over the next step a 
woman who lived in the next cottage to the Roberts 
informed the police that on the evening in question 
she had gone to bed about eleven o’clock and perhaps 
half an hour later she was awakened by two men talking 
in the next cottage. Undoubtedly they were the 
voices of David Roberts and his father. The men 
were doing a good deal of moving about the house. 
Strange, thought the police, if Edward Roberts was so 
drunk that he had to be almost carried home. 

There was the difficulty, too, of John Thomas. He 
had only recently started in business on his own, had 
married a young wife with rather expensive tastes, 
and there were several criticisms of the way in which 
he managed to support her on the meagre earnings of 
a village baker. Tongues would wag and the police 
were in somewhat of a quandary. After all, John 
Thomas had admitted that he was the last to be seen 
with the murdered man. 

The police therefore decided to arrest John Thomas, 
as well as Edward Roberts and David Roberts. All 
three strongly denied any knowledge of the crime. 
Edward Roberts quickly asserted that he had no idea 
what he did on the night in question. He remembered 
going out with his son earlier in the evening, but the 
next thing he remembered was wakening on the follow- 
ing morning and being told by his son that David 
Thomas was dead. 

John Thomas was equally indignant. Was it likely 
that he would murder his own uncle, the man who 
had done more than anybody else to put him on his 
feet ? 

With the prisoners safely in custody, the police 
searched their respective homes. There was nothing 
in the house of John Thomas which could possibly 
throw any light on the tragedy. His clothes were quite 
free from bloodstains. There were no instruments 
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showing any traces of blood, nor was there any sign 
of the missing gold. 

When they reached the home of the Roberts, how- 
ever, they felt more than rewarded. In the corner of 
the cottage the first thing they noticed was a billhook 
with traces of blood. The police Surgeon, however, 
refused to agree that it was human blood. It might 
have been, but more than likely was animal blood. 

Further search revealed exactly what the police were 
searching for. Tied up in a bloodstained handkerchief 
and hidden in a dark cupboard in the attic was ;£66 
in gold, sufficient evidence to convict any man, they 
decided. 

Edward Roberts, when asked to explain the dis- 
covery, stoutly denied any knowledge of it. 

“I’ve never seen so much money in me life, and as 
for that handkerchief it be sure not one o’ mine. You 
know me well enough. D’ye think there’d be sixty- 
six pounds in this house if I knew ought about it ? ” 

David Roberts was equally well prepared to explain 
the discovery. 

“You know what Dad would do if he’d got any 
money. He’d take every penny up to the Duke of 
Wellington and we’d starve. No, it’s my money, 
and it’s just hidden in that old attic out of his way. I 
be going to America as soon as I’ve made it up to a 
hundred, but it would disappear if Dad knew where 
it was. It’s mine all right, and that’s why it was 
there. Put it back where you found it or there’ll be 
trouble when you let me out of here.’’ 

In view of this discovery there was no justification 
for keeping John Thomas in custody any longer and 
he was accordingly released. Not so Roberts and his 
son. The police were firmly convinced that one of 
them was the murderer — ^probably the younger man, 
but there was still some difficulty in proving the 
possession of the money. 
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The Inspector thought a detailed examination of 
the gold might prove helpful. It certainly did. Among 
the sixty-six sovereigns there was one with a hole in it. 
Where had that particular one come from ? It might 
prove a useful clue. 

He interviewed Mrs. Thomas and obtained a list 
of the farmers from whom her husband expected to 
collect money on that fateful day at the market. She 
knew none of their habits but had a shrewd idea of 
the sums they owed. 

The Inspector therefore visited the Cowbridge 
market on the following Friday and questioned several 
of the persons on Mrs. Thomas’s list. They all 
admitted paying money to Thomas on that day, but 
there was nothing particular to remember it by until 
the Inspector came up to a farmer named Jenkins. 

“ Why, sure I could tell it again,” he confessed. 
“ At any rate, I could tell one of them sovereigns. It 
had got a hole in it, one as I took off my watch-chain 
a few months ago when I was hard up. I was afraid 
old David wouldn’t take it. He was a clever old boy 
and it’s a wonder he didn’t refuse it, but I told him 
it was that or nothing, and he made some remark about 
being able to get a few drinks with it. Oh, I could 
tell it all right.” 

It was sufficient for the Inspector. The money 
found in the handkerchief contained a sovereign with a 
hole in it. Here was a farmer who admitted that he 
had given a similar coin to the murdered man on the 
same day. 

On the strength of this evidence both men were 
committed for trial at the Glamorgan Assizes, the older 
man still stoutly denying any knowledge of the crime. 
A few days before the triad young Roberts made a 
statement to the police that he was guilty of the 
murder, which was committed after his father had 
gone to bed. The facts did not entirely ring true, and 
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it was no doubt made with a view to saving his father’s 
life. 

At the trial David Roberts pleaded guilty to the 
murder, his father not guilty. On the evidence the 
Lord Chief Justice advised the jury that they would 
have difficulty in bringing in a verdict against the 
father and he was discharged, but the son was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. 



CHAPTER 27 


CALIFORNIA. SCHWARTZ, THE WILY CHEMIST 

A BOUT eight o’clock on the evening of 30th 
July, 1925, the little town of Berkeley in 
California was shaken by a terrific explosion. 
Residents rushed from their houses, flames were 
spreading to the sky, and it was quickly realised that 
a small chemical factory was soon to become a mass 
of twisted steel. The fire brigade were powerless, 
almost afraid to enter the building for fear of further 
explosions in the expensive laboratory known to exist 
in the heart of the premises. 

Little was known of the owner of the factory. By 
name Charles Henry Schwartz, he had descended on 
the town a few years earlier, spreading tales of his 
past exploits, his daring deeds during the Great War, 
and his activities as an air pilot. He let it be known 
that he had discovered a new process for the manu- 
facture of artificial silk, and was to bring unheard-of 
prosperity to the place which he had selected for his 
experiments. Expensive machinery had, so it was 
believed, been installed, but a general air of mystery 
surrounded the business. His employees were few 
and reputed to be sworn to secrecy. 

Where was the proprietor when the explosion 
occurred ? Surely he would have appeared on the 
scene if he had been within reach. The explosion had 
been heard for miles around, but Schwartz was 
nowhere to be found. A messenger was sent to his 
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house, not many yards from the factory only to find 
the chemist’s wife in a state of great agitation. Less 
than five minutes before the explosion she had received 
a telephone message to say that Schwartz was just 
leaving the factory and would be in for a meal in a few 
moments. 

Obviously he had been trapped. The explosion 
must have occurred just as he was leaving the building, 
and he would have been caught in the flames. There 
could be no other possible explanation. As soon as 
the fire lost some of its fury, the Chief of the brigade 
ordered an immediate search of the premises in the 
hope that it might be possible to find Schwartz, and 
if he still showed any signs of life to revive him. 

Their hopes were, however, soon dashed. In less 
than five minutes Captain Guy Spencer, the chief 
officer, came across a dead body, charred almost 
beyond recognition, but without doubt that of the 
chemist. A man of the same build and general appear- 
ance, there was no hesitation in concluding that 
Schwartz had met his death in the fire, if not in the 
earlier explosion. A terrible accident and an untimely 
end to a promising career, said the crowd. 

Not so Guy Spencer. He hurriedly concluded that 
it was a case of suicide. On the bench in the laboratory, 
where the chemist had been accustomed to work, he 
had come across six strange torches made of cloth 
soaked in highly inflammable liquid and wrapped 
around small sticks. In the far corner of the room 
he had also seen several boxes containing powerful 
explosives, which, if they had caught fire, would have 
totally destroyed the whole building and possibly 
adjoining ones in addition. Fortunately the heavy 
brickwork had kept the flames away from the boxes. 
Undoubtedly a case of suicide, he decided, and 
promptly ordered his men to abandon their work 
until the police arrived. 
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Fortunately the Chief of the police was on duty and 
lost no time in joining Spencer. He had not been 
appointed to the district until a few months previously, 
and the residents were honoured that their affairs had 
been placed in the hands of no less a person than 
Dr. E. O. Heinrich, one of the best known of all the 
detectives in the American police force. 

“ I thought I’d send for you before taking any other 
steps. Doctor,” were Spencer’s first words. “ This 
isn’t an ordinary fire, but in my opinion a clumsy 
way of committing suicide.” 

“ Or else miu’der,” commented the Doctor. 

“ Murder ? ” gasped the Chief. “ But surely these 
torches rule out that idea.” 

“ Well, we shall see,” was all the further information 
which the detective was prepared to give at this stage. 

The body was removed from the ruins as quickly as 
possible and taken to the chemist’s house, where his 
wife had little hesitation in recognising it as that of 
Schwartz. The night watchman, who was the only 
other person who had been on the premises during 
the evening, quickly confirmed her opinion. 

Controversy raged in the little town. The Chief of 
the fire brigade persisted in his opinion that it was a 
case of suicide. Dr. Heinrich, equally firm, maintained 
that it was definitely murder. To support his conten- 
tions he ordered the body to be sent to San Francisco, 
where it was X-rayed, photographed, and subjected to 
the most minute medical examination. The results 
were communicated to Dr. Heinrich, who observed 
strict secrecy. 

A new line of investigation presented itself im- 
mediately. The report from San Francisco raised in 
his mind the question whether the body was in fact 
that of Schwartz. If not, whose was it, and where 
was Schwartz ? 

Yet he had been prepared for a sensational report, 
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for during the time that the examination was being 
conducted, he had received a visit from a youth of 
about sixteen, who lived near the laboratory. He had 
a strange story to tell. He stated that on the night of 
the explosion he was reading quietly in his bedroom, 
when he heard the first shock. He hurried from the 
house, hoping that there would be further reports ! 

“ But it’s lucky I’m here. Doctor. Just as I got into 
the street I was nearly knocked down by Schwartz’s 
motor-car, which came racing towards me at a terrific 
speed.” 

“ Schwartz’s car ? Are you sure, boy ? ” 

“ Certain, I’d know it anywhere with its big red 
bonnet, and I’ve cleaned it often enough to know 
exactly what it’s like.” 

“ Who was driving it ? Schwartz ? ” 

“ I couldn’t tell you that, sir. It was going much 
too fast to recognise the driver, but I think it was only 
a little man, like Schwartz himself.” 

The detective was puzzled. It could not be Schwartz. 
His wife had recognised his body, and if he had been 
in the car he would surely not have gone back into that 
raging inferno. No. It only proved his own theory of 
murder. Somebody had entered the building, murdered 
the chemist, set fire to the premises, and made a hurried 
departure in Schwartz’s car. 

The report from the Laboratories, however, roused 
fresh suspicions. The body, it stated, had undoubtedly 
suffered severely in the explosion. Several teeth were 
missing, and the finger-tips had been shot off — rather 
an unusual result. 

Still puzzling over the report and the visit from the 
boy, Heinrich was disturbed by the news that Mrs. 
Schwartz wished for an interview. 

“ I don’t know what to make of it. Doctor,” she 
began, “ but there was a burglary at my house last 
night. I didn’t hear anything, but someone must have 
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got in through the window at the back. The funny 
thing is that, whoever it was, he didn’t touch anything 
except my husband’s photos. Oh, it’s too bad. I did 
want to keep those, but the burglar’s taken every one, 
out of their frames and oif the shelves, and even tom 
all he could find out of the family album. Can’t you 
get them back for me ? ” 

Here was another problem. First a man is murdered, 
and then the murderer steals all the photographs. 
Rather an ingenious move, but to what end ? 

Heinrich was becoming tremendously interested in 
the solution, but so far it evaded him. He interviewed 
the chemist’s lady assistant, and asked her to take her 
mind back to the day of the explosion. She thought 
he had been a little more excited than usual, and she 
did remember that he had nearly lost his temper when 
she had casually asked him for the key of a cupboard 
under the stairs in which various chemicals were 
stored. Nothing very helpful, thought Heinrich, and 
probably the excitement is just the girl’s imagination. 

The cupboard was again mentioned in an interview 
with the night watchman. He remembered that as 
usual he had visited the building about seven o’clock 
on the evening of the explosion, accompanied by his 
dog. Schwartz had been hard at work in the laboratory, 
but suddenly jumped up in a furious rage when the 
dog had begun scratching and whining at the door of 
the cupboard. He had ordered the man and the dog 
to clear ofF the premises immediately. 

Had the cupboard a secret ? pondered Heinrich. 
There was a mystery about the whole affair, but where 
was the clue ? He knew Schwartz was a clever man. 
They had had many discussions together, and fre- 
quently had argued on the topic of detectives and 
their ways. If a crime had been committed Schwartz 
was certainly the man to do it skilfully. 

Heinrich had now come to the conclusion that the 
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body was not that of Schwartz. Certainly the widow 
and the night watchman had recognised it, but prob- 
ably obsessed with the idea that it could be no other, 
had merely given a swift glance and agreed that it was 
Schwartz. 

But Heinrich was determined to satisfy himself that 
the body really was that of Schwartz. He would 
go to San Francisco and make a minute inspection 
himself. He had managed to secure a photograph from 
a friend, and armed with this he went over the remains 
with the utmost care. At once his suspicions were 
aroused. The ear of the body was much larger than 
that of Schwartz. He remembered particularly what 
a small ear the chemist had had. 

Then the teeth. Schwartz always boasted of his 
good set. Those in the body were discoloured and 
broken. That might of course be due to the explosion. 
Two teeth were missing in Schwartz’s bottom jaw. 
So they were in that of the dead body, but Heinrich 
decided that they had only just been removed, as the 
gums had not properly healed. The skull bore un- 
mistakable signs of recent blows from a hammer, but 
the most interesting find was that the finger-tips of 
the dead man’s hands had been burned off. Evidently 
an attempt to destroy the finger-prints, concluded 
Heinrich. 

The detective returned to Berkeley satisfied in his 
own mind that the body found on the premises was 
not that of Schwartz. Two new problems immediately 
presented themselves. Where was Schwartz, and 
whose was the body ? The telephone call to his wife, 
and the evidence of the boy who had seen the c & t , 
were sufficient to justify Heinrich in his conclusion 
that Schwartz had committed a murder, arranged the 
explosion as a blind, and hurried from the district 
just in time. 

Heinrich now began to act quickly along new fines. 
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No longer was he looking for the murderer of Schwartz, 
but for Schwartz himsdf and the man he himself had 
murdered. The obvious first course was to ascertain 
the chemist’s financial position. Believed to be a 
wealthy and prosperous business man with a brilliant 
future, the investigations proved just the opposite. 
His bankers revealed that his financial position was 
precarious. He had been using his wife’s money, 
and the Bank had lent him more than they ought to 
have done on the premises. 

These were well covered by insurance, but a careful 
examination proved that they were, in fact, little more 
than a shell. The expensive equipment was more or 
less imaginary, and there was nothing to suggest the 
prosperous business which Schwartz had stated that 
he was managing. The Insurance Companies revealed 
another interesting fact. Schwartz had taken out 
policies covering his life for 200,000 dollars in the 
event of his death from an explosion. 

Here, decided Heinrich, was the solution. Schwartz 
was at his wits’ ends. His “ death ” from an explosion 
would make ample provision for his wife. The fire 
would produce sufficient to clear off the Bank, and 
leave her still better provided for. He himself could 
probably get away, and had doubtless other means of 
existence. 

An ideal solution, but where was Schwartz, and 
who was the victim of the murder ? Help came from 
an unexpected quarter. Turning over the pages of a 
local newspaper in the search for other information, 
Heinrich’s eyes fell on the advertisement columns. 

“ Wanted, an assistant chemist, in the Schwartz 
Laboratories,” he read. “ Must be neat, and preferably 
have small hands and feet. Good prospects and 
salary.” 

Small hands and feet ! Schwartz’ own peculiarity ! 
He had particularly feminine hands, and certainly 
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took a very small size in shoes. Who answered the 
advertisement ? If he could trace that he had probably 
solved the mystery. The strange thing was that there 
had been no reports of any person being missing in the 
district. A fortnight had now elapsed since the 
explosion, and surely news of the disappearance of 
any local person would have come to his notice. 

Heinrich at this stage again visited the charred 
building. He made a most minute search in the 
neighbourhood of the secret cupboard of which the 
secretary had spoken. His patience was rewarded 
when he came across the charred remains of some 
religious books, which he took back to his own office. 
Minute examination revealed the name of G. W. Barbe 
on the fly-leaf of a Bible, and a list of towns in Texas. 

Enquiry of the Texas police brought the news that 
G. W. Barbe was a well-known local preacher, who 
toured the States, working in different places with a 
view to paying his expenses. They knew that he had 
been in Berkeley some weeks ago, but his present 
whereabouts were unknown. A description of the man 
followed. It stated that he had small hands and feet, 
a complete set of teeth, though badly discoloured, and 
other distinguishing features. Heinrich had made 
up his mind. There was no doubt that Barbe had 
replied to the advertisement, had been engaged by 
Schwartz, had been murdered by blows with a hammer, 
that his teeth had been removed so as to compare 
with those of the chemist himself, that his finger-tips 
had been cut off, and that Schwartz had then arranged 
the explosion in the hope that everybody would think 
that he himself had perished. The Insurance Company 
would pay 200,000 dollars to his wife, and the district 
would mourn the loss of a leading citizen ! 

The only question now for decision was the where- 
abouts of Schwartz. Heinrich remembered that on 
more than one occasion when he had discussed crime, 
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the chemist had advanced the opinion that a hunted 
man was far safer if he stayed in his own district than 
moved to a strange town where his presence would be 
noticed. Perhaps he was even now acting on this 
principle. If so, the search should not be very 
difficult. 

At this point Heinrich had another unexpected 
and welcome visit. This time his callers were a Mr. 
Hayward and a Mr. Edwards, who related that they 
kept a boarding-house on the outskirts of Berkeley. 

“ We’re a little bit worried about a man who has 
been lodging with us for the last few weeks. He said 
his name was Harold Warren and he took a room for 
which he paid a month’s rent in advance. We didn’t 
quite like the man, especially when he said that he 
wanted to remain indoors because the police were 
looking for him. It was nothing worse than a trivial 
matter over the Alien Laws, but he was afraid that he 
might be deported, and he didn’t want that just at 
present.” 

The visitors told Heinrich that Warren had often 
discussed the recent murder with them. He had said 
that he himself was a bit of a chemist, and was fully 
convinced that the remains were those of Schwartz. 
But they felt they were doing wrong in hiding a man 
who admitted that he was sheltering from the police, 
and they wanted to get it off their conscience. 

Heinrich was in no doubt. Warren and Schwartz 
were one and the same person. Of that he was con- 
vinced, and he quickly volunteered to accompany the 
boarding-house keepers to their home. He did not 
suggest to them that they were housing Schwartz, 
but profusely thanked them for reporting that a man 
staying with them was wanted by the police. 

Calling up half a dozen of his men, Heinrich went 
with Mr. Hayward and Mr. Edwards to their house 
in the suburbs. He instructed the men to hide them- 
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selves in different places around the house, while he 
and his chief assistant, Captain Lee, interviewed the 
fugitive. 

Together they went up the stairs to the room 
occupied by the lodger. Their knock on the door 
remained unanswered. 

“ We’re sure he’s in,” said Edwards, “ or else it’s 
the first time he’s been out for the last three weeks.” 

“ Very well,” retorted Heinrich, “ break open the 
door.” 

Two of his men attacked the door, but it failed to 
yield. Just as they braced themselves for a second 
onslaught, there came from inside the room the sharp 
report of a revolver. 

As the door flew open, Heinrich rushed into the room. 
Lying across the bed, with a revolver grasped in his 
hands, was the dead body of Schwartz ! 

He was evidently just on the point of departure. 
On the table lay a packed suitcase, a wallet of money, 
and a letter to Mrs. Schwartz confessing his guilt, 
and asking for forgiveness. 

“ A pity,” remarked Captain Lee. “ He was too 
smart to die, and he’s robbed you of a wonderful 
conviction.” 

“ Better that way,” was Dr. Heinrich’s only comment. 



CHAPTER 28 


QUEENSLAND. CATCHING THE BUSHRANGERS 

F or sheer daring there is no police force in the 
world to compare with the Australian Mounted 
Police, whose exploits over thousands of square 
miles in their attempt to check and exterminate cattle- 
stealers and horse-thieves have earned them an 
enviable reputation. Year after year these desperadoes 
have wrought havoc amongst farmers, their dangerous 
methods, which never fear death, spreading terror in 
many a lonely outpost. 

Attempts to bring them to justice have usually 
ended in failure owing to the enormous territory, and 
the consequent limited number of police who can be 
engaged in search work. They thought no more of 
murdering a policeman than they did of stealing a 
horse, with the result that safety-first methods would 
have suggested themselves to any but the bold men of 
the Mounties. They feared neither death nor danger 
so long as they got their man, refusing to shirk what 
they regarded as their duty to their fellow-countrymen. 
It was in this spirit that they acted when news came 
through that a particularly dangerous gang were at 
work in the Wombat Range district. The leaders, two 
men named Ned and Dan Kelly, had troubled the 
police on many previous occasions, but they were now 
believed to be associated with two confederates, Joe 
Byrne and Steve Hart, also regarded as dangerous 
enemies. The fact that the two parties were now 
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working together made the work all the more difficult, 
but it justified the police in concentrating more men 
on the task of capture. 

A few months earlier the gang had been traced to a 
small hut in the hills and been on the point of surrender 
when clever manoeuvres on the part of Dan Kelly had 
resulted in one of the police officers being dangerously 
wounded. It was known, however, that the men were 
still in the hills and it was decided to make a final 
effort to overpower them. With this end in view the 
chief officer gathered together his men and appealed 
for volunteers who were willing to risk their lives in 
what was regarded as a dangerous expedition. 

“ It’s the best and last chance we shall have of 
upsetting this gang,” he announced to the men who 
answered his call. “ They are spreading fear and 
destruction throughout the State, bringing ridicule on 
the force, and generally making us the laughing- 
stock. We’ve got to turn the tables on them. I know 
they are desperate so I am asking for volunteers. It’s 
not fair to put some of you married men on the job, 
because, like it or not, some of you will be lucky if 
you come back alive.” 

In spite of his warning the Inspector was not in the 
least surprised that twelve men offered their services 
almost before he had finished his remarks. It was true 
to the spirit of the force. Fear nothing and never 
shirk a duty. 

“ Well, I’m certainly spoiled for choice,” he said. 
“ But to begin with, I shall ask you. Sergeant Kennedy, 
to take charge of this little trip, and I am going to put 
Longeran, Scanlan, and McIntyre at your disposal. 
The sooner you leave the better. Get the train out 
to Wombat. I expect there will be one in a couple of 
days so you have time to make your preparations. 
Better make your wills before you go,” he added as a 
final shot. 
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Sergeant Kennedy willingly took charge. He was a 
skilled officer with a wide knowledge and experience 
of the bush, used to tracking these horse thieves, and 
never happier than when in danger. Not surprisingly, 
he always returned with honours, and usually with a 
captive or two. 

On reaching Wombat, Kennedy made a preliminary 
survey. It was obvious that the gang were in the 
district. There was ample evidence in the form of 
old camp fires and general litter to mark the site of 
their encampment. 

“ They’re not far away,” said Kennedy. “ We’ll go 
out first thing in the morning, Scanlan, and have a 
trot aroimd. We’ll be able to pick up some traces. 
McIntyre and Longeran can hang around in the hope 
that they, too, will gather news.” 

On the following day Kennedy and Scanlan were off 
at dawn with a final word to Longeran. “ Keep a 
strict eye on the place because it’s the sort of thing 
they would do. Attack is better than defence is their 
motto, and if they see us going off they’ll be here in 
half an hour. Keep your guns loaded.” 

Kennedy could not have spoken truer words. 
Longeran and McIntyre, after a morning reconnoitring 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their camp, were 
sitting down to an alfresco lunch when suddenly they 
were roused by a coarse voice. “ Hands up ” came 
the words. 

Both men looked round. At the entrance to their 
tent was Ned Kelly with his rifle to his shoulder. 
Behind him were the other three members of his 
gang. 

McIntyre had unfortunately left his revolver in the 
other tent and immediately obeyed the command. 
Longeran was'better prepared. He drew his revolver 
and attempted to shoot, but Ned Kelly was too quick. 
In a second he had covered Longeran and without 
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hesitation put a bullet through his head. The brave 
officer fell dead. 

Meanwhile McIntyre was ordered to sit down, 
while one of the men coverd him with a rifle, threaten- 
ing instant death if he dared to move an inch. The 
other three took all the food and drink they could lay 
their hands upon, tantalised McIntyre by consuming it 
in his presence, and finally turned the tents upside down. 

The work was nearly completed when McIntyre 
heard the most welcome sound of the day. Two 
horses were galloping towards him. If only it was 
Kennedy and Scanlan. But dare he risk it ? If he 
moved it would be instant death. Still, he had volun- 
teered and it was his duty to save other men’s lives 
even at the expense of his own. At the top of his voice 
he screamed out that the gang were in charge and 
warned Kennedy to take care. 

The gang had been equally surprised. For a moment 
Kelly turned his head from McIntyre, who leapt to 
his feet. Kennedy and Scanlan had jumped from their , 
horses and for a few moments there was a frantic 
struggle. Unfortunately, Kennedy and Scanlan both 
fell to bullets fired by Kelly and died immediately. 

But McIntyre was still full of fight. Kennedy’s 
horse was dashing away in terror when he made a flying 
leap and grasped the reins. In a second he was on 
the animal’s back, firing right and left. The gang 
fired shot after shot and McIntyre retaliated, but there 
were no further casualties. His horse fled, but by the 
greatest daring he managed to retain his saddle. 

Eventually he was thrown and found himself miles 
away from civilisation. After the greatest exhaustion 
he was able to crawl into the nearest settlement, where 
he raised the alarm. The news filled the whole district 
with the greatest terror. Three of the most trusted 
men of the force had fallen victims to the gang. It 
was to be war to the end. 
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The Government offered a reward of £2000 for 
each man who should be captured. The police were 
on their mettle. Was it to prove a task beyond their 
powers ? Never, retorted the Superintendent. The 
Kellys were a dangerous gang, but the police must 
show their worth. 

Nothing more was heard of the gang for another 
few weeks, but then they broke out in an unexpected 
quarter. News came into the office at Sydney that a 
bank in a small town called Euroa had been held up 
and robbed by Kelly and his associates. Something 
like £3000 had been stolen, but the gang had 
disappeared. 

Everywhere it was known that the gang had asso- 
ciates. To be seen talking to them meant death. For 
this reason it is believed that the man Byrne suffered 
his end. At any rate, a friend of his who had been seen 
speaking with the Superintendent of police was found 
brutally murdered the next day. 

Further hold-ups occurred at intervals of about a 
month. Banks were raided in out-of-the-way places, 
thousands of pounds stolen, and many casualties 
suffered amongst the men who tried to oppose the 
gang. . 

Ultimately news came through to police head- 
quarters, though from what source was never known, 
that a further raid was intended on the town of 
Glenrowan. 

“ We’ve got to be there first,” commanded the 
Inspector. “ If we fail after we’ve had this warning 
it’s good-bye to the police. Get on to the railway 
company at once and order a special train. We’ll send 
all the men we’ve got down to Glenrowan at once.” 

“You’d better proceed cautiously,” answered the 
railway superintendent when the order was given. 
“ Kelly and his friends think nothing of wrecking a 
train, cutting the telegraph wires, and generally getting 
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you in a tight comer. Even numbers have no terrors 
for them.” 

“ Well, get on with it,” snapped the Inspector. 
“ It’s up to you to give us a s^e journey, but if 
you want a few police on the engine you can have 
them.” 

Two himdred police were put on board the train 
when it steamed out of the terminus at Melbourne. 
True to the company’s expectation, when it approached 
Glenrowan the line had been torn up. The driver, 
forewarned, was able to escape disaster. He pulled up 
his train with a jerk, but it was a signal to the Inspector. 
Jumping from his compartment, he ordered all the 
men to alight. “ We’ve got to follow Kelly on foot,” 
he shouted. 

At a steady trot the men hurried into Glenrowan. 
“ There they are,” shouted one of the leaders. “ That’s 
Kelly in front of us I’m sure.” 

“ After them at the double,” rang out the voice of 
Superintendent Hare. “ We’ll trap them in the town 
and take them dead or alive.” 

The chase resulted in a race to the town, but Kelly 
and his associates were the quicker. By the time the 
police arrived in the centre, Kelly was settled in the 
Glenrowan Hotel. As the police approached a volley 
of shots rang out. The police retaliated but were 
considerably hindered. Every shot they fired brought 
a face to the window with a request that the raid should 
be abandoned. The hotel was full of guests, who 
were being held ransom by Kelly and they feared 
extermination if the battle continued. 

The gang on their part were not afraid of anything. 
As the police cordon closed roimd the hotel firing 
increased, several police officers falling to well-directed 
' bullets. The Superintendent himself received a 
wound in the leg and was forced to retire. 

As the daylight failed the battle had resulted in a 
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siege. It was a case of which side could hold out the 
longer. 

“ We’ve simply got to stay here all night,” said the 
Inspector. “ Their ammunition will fail before ours 
does. Keep a strict watch on the place to see that 
none of the gang escapes and we shall have to reopen 
the fight in the morning.” 

The evening certainly passed without any further 
casualties, but dawn had already broken when the police 
found themselves ambushed from behind. Shots were 
being fired in their rear. More officers fell. The 
Inspector, watching the shooting from a house on the 
opposite side of the road, was able to spot Ned Kelly. 
By some means or other he must have escaped from 
the hotel in the night and had whipped up a few more 
of his followers. 

The police returned the shots. For long the fight 
continued, until ultimately a bullet found a home in 
Ned Kelly’s leg. He fell instantly to the ground, 
where he was picked up by the police and taken into 
custody. 

News of his capture reached the hotel with almost 
telegraphic speed, but the two remaining members of 
the gang who were still within the building, Dan 
Kelly and Steve Hart, continued their firing. 

How long was the struggle to continue ? Towards 
noon the doors of the hotel were flung open and the 
visitors rushed out, holding up their hands. “ They’ve 
driven us out,” they shouted. “ But they won’t give 
in themselves. They’ll continue their shots imtil you 
leave the place unguarded.” 

“ Never,” glared the Inspector. “ It’s a fight to a 
finish. If we don’t get the others we’ll fire the building. 
Sure there’s no one else inside now except Dan and 
Steve ? ” 

“ I don’t think so,” replied the manager. “ If there 
are it’s their own fault. I ordered them all to leave.” 
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In vain the police made a final appeal to the two 
members of the gang who still remained in the building 
to surrender. “ Not likely,” they shouted in reply. 
“ Surrender Ned and we’ll go away quietly.” 

“ Not if we can help it,” retorted the Inspector. 
“ We shall stay here until you are side by side with 
Ned.” 

While he was speaking, the Inspector was warned 
by one of his men that the hotel was on fire. “ It’s 
their last throw,” he shouted. “ We can’t get in, but 
we’ll jolly well stop them getting out.” 

The flames spread with amazing rapidity and in an 
hour or less the building was burned to the ground. 
When the police were able to enter the ruins they 
came across the dead bodies of Dan Kelly and Steve 
Hart. 

“ Game to the last,” were the Inspector’s comments, 
“ but what a death after all their exploits.” 

Ned Kelly himself was placed on trial, charged with 
the murder of Kennedy, Scanlan, and Longeran. 
Obviously he was found guilty and sentenced to death. 
In due course he was hanged at Melbourne. 

It was the end of a dangerous gang and the begin- 
ning of more peaceful days in the Bush. 



CHAPTER 29 


INDIANA. BLUEBEARD ON THE FARM 

T he police of the United States have discovered 
that a subscription to various press cutting 
agencies is one of the best investments they 
can make. Particularly do they keep an eye on adver- 
tisements which may have a hidden meaning. From 
such sources they have been able to unravel some of the 
most mysterious crimes committed within their vast 
country. 

Towards the end of 1907 the agencies were dispatch- 
ing to New York several identical advertisements which 
had appeared in provincial newspapers up and down 
the States. All were worded in exactly the same 
way. 

“ Personal. Comely Widow, who owns large farm 
in one of the finest districts of La Porte County, 
Indiana, desires to make the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man unusually well provided with a view to joining 
fortunes. No replies by letter will be considered 
unless the sender is willing to follow an answer with 
a personal visit.” 

When a dozen of these cuttings had been received 
the police began to take notice. 

“ I like that ‘ personal visit,’ ” remarked the 
Inspector. “ The comely lady evidently has no faith 
in photographs.” 

“ Perhaps,” added his companion. “ But the 
* unusually well provided ’ appeals more to me. 
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Money’s at the root of all evil, they say, and if you 
ask me there’s some evil going on at La Porte. What 
about it ? ” 

“Oh, no hurry. Perhaps a hardened spinster 
making her last effort to land a fish. Just wait, I think. 
If there’s anything unpleasant about it we shall hear 
soon enough. We can’t pretend to follow up all these 
matrimonial advertisements. It would take all our 
time.” 

“ Very well, but I’m rather interested in the poor 
widow, not a spinster remember. She’s probably 
inherited the farm from one unusually well-provided 
gentleman and now seeks number two. I shall keep 
an eye on future developments. What about answer- 
ing it ? ” 

“ No. If she’s what you seem to think she is she’ll 
never fall into your trap. Just wait. These things 
usually solve themselves.” 

Beyond a few tactful questions to the police in 
Indiana the matter was dropped. The lady who had 
inserted the advertisement was a handsome young 
widow by the name of Mrs. Belle Gunness. So far 
as the police knew she was leading a perfectly respect- 
able life, perhaps a little fond of gaiety and pleasure, 
but to suggest that there was anything harmful in the 
advertisement was ridiculous. She had often sug- 
gested that she would remarry if the right man came 
along. Probably she had tired of waiting and was 
seeking her fortune through the newspapers. 

The matter would have been entirely forgotten but 
for the fact that at regular intervals the agency sent 
along further copies of the same advertisement, which 
continued to appear in various newspapers. 

“ Evidently very hard to please,” commented the 
Inspector. “ Still, it’s just as well. I had my doubts 
when the advertisement first appeared, but now I’ve 
a>me to the conclusion that she is just a fanatic.” 
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The cuttings were filed away. Life at La Porte 
County did not worry the police. From all reports the 
merry widow continued her roxmd of gaiety, enter- 
tained extensively, and was generally well behaved. 

Suspicion passed through the mind of the Inspector, 
however, about three months later. A report came 
into the office that two ladies and their husbands who 
had spent Christmas Day with Mrs. Gunness at the 
farm had mysteriously disappeared. A merry party 
had undoubtedly been held. Neighbours reported 
that dancing and singing had been heard well into the 
night. Lights were burning all over the house until 
the early morning. 

Strange though, none of the four guests had retmned 
to their homes. There was no explanation of their 
disappearance. 

“ They all drove away in the best of spirits about 
four o’clock,” remarked Mrs. Gunness when questioned 
by the police. “ Oh, yes, they had certainly had an 
enjoyable time. Plenty to drink ? Of course they had. 
I always treat my guests well. Fit to drive home ? 
Well, their horses knew the road, even if it was a little 
foggy. Those old mares would trot off home without 
any driver.” 

Enquiries failed to trace the steps of the horses or 
the vehicle. There were certainly several wheel-tracks, 
but they proved of little help. Doubtless scores of 
traps and other conveyances had traversed the roads 
during the festive season. Possibly the vehicle had 
fallen over the ravine which was on the return journey, 
but diligent search failed to reveal an accident. 

“ It’s not a case of an unusually well-provided 
gentleman,” commented the Inspector. ” Evidently 
just a Christmas party, two ladies and two gentlemen. 
Excessive drinking and gaiety, and then disaster. 
There’s no suggestion of foul play.” 

” It sounds as though the ladies were dressed for 
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the party, though,” added his companion. “ Mrs. 
Gunness admits that they were wearing all their most 
expensive jewellery, and would make a haul for any 
of the old-fashioned highwaymen. Perhaps some of 
them did get busy that night. We’d better do our best 
to trace some of their movements.” 

In spite of endless enquiries and investigations the 
police were unable to discover any clues which would 
throw light on the strange disappearance of Mrs. 
Gunness’s guests. It was passing into the list of 
unsolved crimes or mysterious events when another 
incident happened, which diverted the attention of the 
police. 

Three months later, in April, 1908, the local Inspector 
at La Porte received a message that the farm occupied 
by Mrs. Gunness was burning furiously. Enquiries of 
the Fire Department elicited the information that there 
was no hope of saving the buildings, but it was feared 
that the widow and her children had perished. They 
were doubtless all asleep when the flames spread with 
amazing rapidity. 

“ Well, I’ll come along at once,” were the Inspector’s 
words. “ It’s always been a farm of mystery, but I’m 
sorry for the widow. Perished in the flames, you think. 
I’ll be round in a few minutes.” 

When the Inspector arrived it was obvious that it 
was quite impossible to save any of the buildings. 
The house itself had been gutted, and any attempt to 
approach the flames proved abortive. If any human 
beings were in the house they must have perished. 

” Accident, do you think ? ” asked the Inspector. 

“ Oh, yes, I fancy so. Just another of the merry 
widow’s gay parties. Too much to drink, and some- 
body upset a lamp, or something of that kind. But 
we shall make a full enquiry, of course,” was the Fire 
Chief’s reply. 

The police were not quite so easily satisfied. There 
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had been just a little too much mystery attached to La 
Porte farm during the last few months. The good lady 
certainly entertained on an extensive scale, and diere 
was a question of her guests. Who were they, and 
from whence did they come ? 

They had received no complaints regarding the 
advertisements. Evidently they had produced some 
replies, but nothing had been reported which might 
lead the police to suspect that any well-provided 
gentleman had fallen a victim. There were no state- 
ments from men who had been robbed by the good 
lady, nor were there any reports of missing individuals. 

Ever5rthing had been destroyed in the fire. The 
Insurance Companies raised no suspicions. So far as 
they knew the property had been adequately, but not 
excessively, insured by Mrs. Gunness. Now they had 
no knowledge of whom to pay their losses. She had 
completed their proposal form, stating that she was a 
widow, but beyond that they had no information. All 
they proposed to do was to wait until a claim was made 
by a relative or her executors. 

“ I don’t like the case at all,” reported the Inspector 
to his superior officer. “ There’s a bit of clever work 
here, if we can only unravel it.” 

“ Well, you’d better begin some enquiries. Who 
was this Mrs. Gunness ? Where did she come from ? 
Had she any enemies, or can you suggest any reason 
for the fire ? ” 

At the moment the Inspector could not answer any 
of the questions, but he determined to get busy on a 
solution. His patience was ultimately rewarded. 

He discovered after much questioning that when 
Mrs. Guimess had taken the farm a few years previously 
she had been known as Mrs. Sorenson, but had des- 
cribed herself as a widow. After renting the place for 
a year or two, she interviewed the agents and arranged 
for the purchase of the property. The price was 
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fairly stiff, but the good lady had not d^urred. She 
had in fact mentioned the fact that after much quibbling 
the Insurance Company had only just paid the money 
due on her husband’s death. 

“ I wonder,” thought the Inspector. “ Or was the 
purchase price provided by one of the unusually well- 
provided gentlemen ? ” 

In any case, after living at the farm for another year 
or two, the widow had married Mr. Gunness, and they 
had seemed exceptionally happy according to neigh- 
bours’ reports. A year later, however, Mrs. Gunness 
was bemoaning the death of this second husband. 
Yet, strange to say, no one remembered his funeral. 
He was believed to have died in New York when on a 
visit to old friends, and the widow had appeared heart- 
broken for a few weeks. 

“ Gentleman number two,” commented the In- 
spector, when the facts were reported to him. 

“ Are you suggesting that Mrs. Gunness was in any 
way responsible for his death ? ” queried his superior. 

“ No, merely a passing fancy. Husband number one 
dies, and with the proceeds from the Insurance Com- 
pany the widow buys an expensive farm. Husband 
number two is attracted, possibly by the many adver- 
tisements. He passes mysteriously away. The widow 
never appears to have attended his funeral, but merely 
shows a broken heart. Rather peculiar that his death 
was never registered with the civil authorities. 

” And number three ? ” questioned the Superin- 
tendent, with a slight sneer. 

“ Oh, numbers three and four both passed away 
with their wives last Christmas, you remember. 
Evidently married men were of no use to the gay lady. 
Perhaps, in fact, they were a nuisance, but it’s strange 
none of her four guests on that day ever reached home, 
and no trace of them has ever been found.” 

“ Heavens, I think you’re right,” agreed the Super- 
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intendent. “ Something of a baby farmer, you surest, 
eh?” 

“ Not exactly a baby farmer, but perhaps a husband 
farmer,” was the reply. 

“ Look here, we’d better check up a little bit on her 
past life. We’ll perhaps find some more missing 
husbands.” 

It was not a very difficult matter. Search of the 
records revealed that Mrs. Gunness had entered the 
States from Norway when quite a girl, and had 
married the man Sorenson, who died in 1900. At 
that time she had been living in Chicago, and the police 
in that city were asked to make some enquiries as to 
her life there. 

They discovered that the good lady had lived in a 
fashionable suburb, where she had conducted a nursery 
school, specialising in the babies of gentlemen whose 
business had called them beyond the seas. The police 
had received reports from time to time that a child 
entrusted to her care had died, but Mrs. Sorenson, as 
she then was, had always been able to produce a 
medical certificate which crushed all suspicion. 

In view of developments, however, the police 
determined to make further investigations into the 
deaths of these infants. A number of men were 
detailed to dig up the garden, and their labours were 
well — or badly — ^rewarded. In every corner they 
discovered the bodies of yoimg children. Many of 
them must have been buried for several years, but the 
doctors had little hesitation in saying that they had 
been poisoned. 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Gunness had at this time been 
a baby farmer. There was, perhaps, something in 
what die Inspector had suggested, that she had become 
a gentleman farmer. 

The report was dispatched to Indiana, and arrived 
by the same mail as a letter, which a few weeks earlier 
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woTild have mystified the police. Now they received it 
with great pleasure, for it helped to solve a little 
further the mystery on which every man was now 
concentrating. 

The letter was from a gentleman who reported that 
a few weeks earlier his brother had left for La Porte 
with considerable money in his pocket, but that no 
further news had been received from him. On going 
through his brother’s papers, the gentleman had 
discovered a letter which had filled him with horror. 
Couched in the most affectionate terms, it appeared 
to have come from a Mrs. Gunness, and described a 
farm which she wished to show the receiver. But the 
amazing thing was the postscript, which suggested 
that the writer’s brother was about to invest three 
thousand dollars in the property. He was urged to 
bring the money with him, and for safety’s sake to 
sew the notes in his clothes. 

“ Gentleman number five, or perhaps twenty-five,” 
were the Inspector’s remarks after perusing the strange 
letter. “ Another poor misguided wretch, fallen a prey 
to the silly advertisement.” 

There was no doubt left in the minds of the police 
that Mrs. Gunness had been guilty of an unknown 
number of murders, but where were the victims, and 
was she herself still alive ? The Fire Chief was soon 
able to answer the last part of the question. He had 
discovered amongst the ruins the body of Mrs. Gunness 
and her three children, but there were no other human 
remains. 

“ Must have mistimed this last throw,” said the 
Inspector, “ but that fire did not start of its own 
accord.” 

Village gossip also was busy. It was reported to the 
police by more than one local resident that they had 
their suspicions regarding a man who had been 
formerly employed by Mrs. Gunness. He had left 
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her service a few days before the fire, and had made no 
secret of the fact that he intended to have his revenge. 

The police had little difficulty in tracing the man, 
whose name was Lampere. At first he denied all 
knowledge of the matter, but on closer examination 
confessed that he had set fire to the farm, purely out 
of spite. 

“ What spite ? ” asked the Inspector. 

“ Well, she dismissed me without any cause. I’d 
worked for her all these years, and I suppose she 
thought I knew too much.” 

At once Lampere realised that he had made a mistake. 

“ Knew too much ? What do you mean ? ” queried 
the Inspector. 

“ But she was afraid I should tell the police.” 

“ Tell us what ? ” 

“ About all the murders she had done,” confessed 
the man. 

“ Well, where is the woman now ? ” was the next 
question. 

“ Murdered.” 

“ Murdered. By whom ? ” snapped the Inspector. 

“ By me,” was the unexpected answer. 

“ But, whatever for ? ” 

“ Because I knew too much, that’s all.” 

After being duly cautioned, Lampere made a full 
confession. He stated that he had been employed by 
Mrs. Gunness for several years, but had received bad 
treatment during the last few months. In self-defence 
he had threatened to tell all he knew to the police 
if he was not amply rewarded. Then Mrs. Gunness 
had made a false step. She had dismissed Lampere 
on the spot. He had vowed revenge, and on the night 
of the fire he had killed Mrs. Gunness and the three 
children. He had then set fire to the buildings in the 
hope that his crime would not be discovered. 

“ Well, it’s murder, whatever your motive was,” 
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remarked the Inspector, “ and I shall have to put you 
in custody. But you’d better tell me all you know of the 
lady, and it will perhaps stand in your favour.” 

During the time of his imprisonment, Lampere 
confessed that he had assisted Mrs. Gunness in her 
business of crime. He told the police of different 
parts of the farm where bodies had been buried. 
They all proved only too accurate. More than a score 
of bodies were dug up, but Lampere had not finished. 
He had still to tell them of an enormous pit under the 
floor of the farm-house cellar. This when opened 
revealed an enormous number of human bones. 

“You know you’ve been an accessory in this 
business,” said the Inspector. “ How many did you 
say ? Was it a hundred men had been murdered 
here ? ” 

“ More like two hundred,” replied Lampere. 

“ And how were they done ? We might as well 
have all the facts.” 

“ Oh, she got heaps of replies from those advertise- 
ments, and if the gentlemen came in person they were 
well treated for a time. She would feed them well, 
put on her brightest dresses, and generally attract 
them to stay for a week or so in order that they could 
see the farm and the district at their best. After that, 
and when they had agreed to pay a deposit for its 
purchase, they would be asked to occupy the best 
bedroom. Oh, it was a grand place, if you knew 
your way about. But these gentlemen did not. A 
final glass of wine before retiring, to which a little 
sleeping draught had been added, and they were soon 
asleep.” 

“ Never to wake you mean ? ” interrupted the 
Inspector. 

“ Well, they never did. But if they had done, the 
doors and windows were barred and bolted. No. 
Nobody ever came out of the best bedroom alive, and 
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by gad, I’m glad I murdered her in there myself. 

Best place for her.” 

Lampere was eventually placed on trial for the 
murder of Mrs. Gunness, and on his own confession 
was found guilty. In all the circumstances, however, 
the police ^d not press for the death penalty, and 
Lampere was sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
A few weeks after his conviction he died in prison. 

“ Pity the old bluebeard didn’t have to face her trial,” 
concluded the Inspector. “ There would have been 
no plea for mercy on her behalf.” 



CHAPTER 30 


LONDON. THE GREAT PEARL MYSTERY 

I N Hatton Garden, centre of the world’s jewel 
trade, pearls and diamonds are treated with no 
more respect than the grocer regards lumps of 
sugar. Packets containing gems worth tens of thou- 
sands of pounds are tossed about as casually as a draper 
deals with bobbins of cotton. 

It was not surprising therefore that Mr. Max Mayer, 
one of the leading dealers, a few years ago threw a 
heavily sealed parcel across the desk to his clerk with 
the casual remark : “ Those pearls from Salomons I 
expect. Just check them over. Should be sixty-one, 
but they’re sure to be all right. Trust Salomons for 
that.” 

“ His usual way of packing at any rate,” replied the 
clerk. “ Nobody would think there was one hundred 
thousand pounds’ worth of stuff in here. It would put 
anybody off the scent.” 

“ One hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
remember it’s insured for,” interposed Mayer. “It 
really is amazing the way we trust these things through 
the post. Fancy sending such valuable stuff from 
Paris by ordinary mail. But it’s always worked well 
in the past.” 

Leisurely and without any interest the clerk pro- 
ceeded to open the packet. Pearls were such an every- 
day occurrence that they meant nothing. He slit open 
the outer covering of paper, after noting that the seals 
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carefully nailed down. When the lid was removed the 
derk pulled out the morocco case in which it was the 
custom of Mr. Mayer and his Paris agent to exchange 
thdr precious gems. 

The clerk lifted the case from the box and walked 
round to Mayer’s side of the desk. “ We’d better check 
these together,” he said. “ Sixty-one, didn’t you say, 
sir ? ” 

” Yes, sixty-one on the string, but there should be 
three others loose.” 

At this remark Mayer opened the case, then hurriedly 
dropped it. “ Here, what’s the matter,” he snapped. 
“ There’s nothing here but a lot of liunps of sugar. 
Get on to the police. Ring up the assessors. Tell the 
insurance company. Good lord, man, get busy. 
We’ve been robbed.” 

Calmly the clerk interrupted. “ Probably one of 
Salomons’ little jokes, sir. The real pearls will be 
coming along by the next mail.” 

“ Joke be hanged,” growled Mayer. “ It’s deliberate 
robbery. For heaven’s sake get on to the police.” 

The clerk certainly moved quickly when he could 
see that Mayer was convinced that crime had been 
committed. In less than half an hour Inspector Ward 
of Scotland Yard, together with Mr. Price, an insurance 
assessor, and Mr. Leach, a former Superintendent of 
the C.I.D., now employed by the assessors, were 
gathered round Mr. Mayer’s desk. 

“ Well, obviously the first thing to do,” started 
Ward, “ is to ring up Salomons in Paris and ask 
whether the pearls were actually dispatched. If not 
there’s an end of the matter. If they were, we’ve got 
to move heaven and earth to find out where they’ve 
gone.” 

It was not long before the call to Paris was put 
through. Meanwhile Inspector Ward was turning 
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over and examining the pacb^es which had arrived 
by the momii^ post. The seals were undoubtedly 
intact, all nine of them, bearing the impression M. M. 

Salomons naturally expressed the greatest surprise 
when he spoke to Mayer. Of course the pearls had 
been dispatched by registered post the previous day. 
He had sealed the packet himself with the seal viiiA 
Mayer lent him, and everything was quite in order 
when the box was handed over the counter at the 
Paris head post office. 

“ Ask him how many seals he put on,” interposed 
Ward. 

” My usual number — seven,” was Salomons’ answer. 

“But there are nine on this packet,” said Ward, 
“ and I am pretty certain that two of them are made 
with different wax. But tell Salomons that he’d better 
catch the next train to London. This is going to be a 
long and difficult job.” 

Inspector Ward had minutely examined the seals 
and detected that two of the seals were in wax of a 
very slightly different colour from the remaining seven. 
He was also not quite satisfied that the impression M. M. 
had been made with the same die. There was an 
insignificant difference, but at the same time it was a 
difference. But why put on two additional seals was 
the question which he felt unable to answer. 

In accordance with their usual practice, the police 
realised a certain amount of newspaper publicity often 
helped to a solution of a crime, and an outline of the 
story was accordingly circulated. 

Meanwhile the detectives continued their enquiries. 
Post Office servants were interviewed, any person who 
might have been near Mayer’s premises during the 
day on which the jewels should have arrived was 
cross-examined, and generally every step taken to 
trace the movements of the packet from the moment 
when it was handed over to the French Post Office. 
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Nothing which threw light on the mystery was, 
however, discovered. 

For nearly a fortnight investigations proceeded. 
Well-known criminals were sought out, and asked to 
explain their movements during the preceding three 
weeks. Recognised jewel thieves were rigorously 
examined. Pawnbrokers and jewellers generally were 
asked to keep an open eye for any pearls which might 
be offered for sale. There was no tangible result. 

Then, quite unexpectedly one morning, Mr. Price, 
the assessor, spoke to Inspector Ward. “ I had a strange 
letter this morning,” he said. “ Unsigned, of course, 
but it’s from a man who said he had been asked to 
make a seal which might have been used in the robbery, 
and wants to meet me. Had I better go ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Inspector. “ Ask him to 
see you at a cafe. I’ll be in another corner, but I 
won’t interfere unless you ask me to.” 

The meeting was arranged, and the writer of the 
letter duly attended. He explained to Price that a few 
weeks ago he had been asked by a stranger, with whom 
he had had no previous dealings, to make a die for 
him with the letters M. M. on it. He had produced 
an impression and stated that he wished a die exactly 
like it. The speaker was himself an engraver, well 
known in Hatton Garden. He was sorry now that he 
had executed the order. 

“ Would you remember the man again ?” queried 
Price. 

“ Easily,” came the reply. “ He was a little hunch- 
backed Jew. You couldn’t mistake him.” 

Price reported the conversation to Inspector Ward, 
who gave vent to a triumphant whistle. 

“ Hunch-backed Jew,” he shouted. “ Why, that’s 
Silverman, the dealer only a few doors from Mayer’s 
office. Still, so far as I know, he’s all right. At any 
rate, we’ve nothing against him. But, wait a minute. 
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That reminds me. While I was making enquiries 
at the Post Office they told me a bit of information 
which fits in here. Silverman asked a few weeks ago 
that his mail should be taken up direct to his office, 
and not given to the liftman as it used to be.” 

The two pieces of information fitted well together, 
but there was a good deal to be done before it could be 
suggested that Silverman was in any way connected 
with the robbery. At this point Ward decided to call 
together the officers who were generally on duty in the 
Hatton Garden district. He told them the facts which he 
had so far discovered and appealed for their assistance. 

“ Oh, there’s a gang of them all right,” interposed 
a young officer. “ I saw them all near St. Paul’s a few 
months ago. Silverman and Lockett and Gutwirth 
and Grizard. You know the last three well enough. 
They’re not far away when there’s any pearls or 
diamonds on offer.” 

“ Three months ago,” said Ward. “ Well, what 
happened ? ” 

“ Nothing particular, except that I saw them all 
coming out of an hotel. They walked across to Holborn 
Viaduct Station, and a man who was with them — I 
don’t know who he was — booked a ticket to Paris.” 

In the meantime a reward of ;^io,ooo had been 
offered for the return of the pearls, but it produced no 
replies. The weeks dragged on. Every movement 
made by the four men referred to by the police officer 
was watched, but without any tangible evidence being 
obtained. 

Once again Mr. Price was the recipient of news. 
He was still pondering the mystery, when two visitors 
were announced in his office. They gave their names 
as Quadratstein and Brandstetter, and said they were 
in possession of information which would trace the 
missing necklace. Price listened with the greatest 
interest while they unfolded their story. 
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Brandstetter said that he himself was a diamond 
merchant in Paris, and had had considerable dealings, 
though on a small scale, with Gutwirth. A few weeks 
ago Gutwirth had visited him with the news that he 
might be able to carry out a big deal if Brandstetter 
was interested. The latter had suggested that he 
could go no higher than a hundred thousand francs, 
at which Gutwirth had scoffed, saying that he was now 
talking in millions. 

Immediately Brandstetter had thought of the missing 
necklace. He had thrown out a bait, saying that he 
could possibly introduce a customer. Gutwirth had 
replied that the pearls were in London and could be 
seen at any time. Brandstetter had promised to see 
his possible customer, and if he was interested, the two 
of them would come over to London, and make an 
appointment with Gutwirth. He had then explained 
the situation to his friend Quadratstein, and together 
they had visited Gutwirth, who had taken them to an 
hotel where he had first of all shown them one or two 
pearls. Later he had been joined by a colleague, 
whom he knew as Grizard, and the latter had said that 
he could produce the remainder of the string. 

Brandstetter and Quadratstein had confessed that 
the deal was much too large for them, but they were in 
touch with a larger buyer, who was sure to do business 
when he saw the complete necklace. A meeting for 
this purpose had been arranged a few days hence, but 
now Brandstetter and Quadratstein, with the reward 
in their mind, had decided to place the whole facts 
before Mr. Price. 

There were hurried consultations between Mr. 
Price, Inspector Ward, and ex-Inspector Leach. It 
was ultimately arranged that Brandstetter and Quadrat- 
stein should keep the appointment with Gutwirth, 
but be accompanied by a friend of Mayer’s, by name 
Spanier, who was to play the part of the large buyer. 
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The meeting was arranged at a London hotel, when 
Gutwirth introduced his friends Grizard and Silverman. 
Between them they produced the pearls, with which 
Spanier was duly impressed. He, in the true business- 
like manner, began to haggle about the price. Confess- 
ing that he had not got anything like a million francs 
with him that day, Spanier offered to buy three of the 
largest pearls for 100,000 francs. Silverman refused, 
but offered to sell two at that figure. The deal was 
completed and Spanier promised to meet the dealers 
again in a few days’ time, when he would bring 
another 500,000 francs. 

Brandstetter and Quadratstein in due course reported 
this meeting to Mr. Price, who was accompanied by 
Inspector Ward and ex-Inspector Leach. It was 
arranged that the two colleagues should arrange a 
further meeting with Grizard and his friends at the 
same hotel, when Spanier would be in a position to 
produce the balance of the purchase money. During 
the meeting the hotel was to be surrounded by detec- 
tives in readiness to act if a signal were given. 

Inspector Ward felt that he had the jewel thieves 
within his reach, but he was fully aware that men of 
this character were too cute to fall into simple traps. 
Moreover, he was not yet entirely satisfied that Brand- 
stetter and Quadratstein were on his side. They might 
be in league with the thieves and merely putting the 
detectives off the scent. 

Anyhow, the meeting took place. Spanier produced 
a large envelope packed with notes, and negotiations 
were resumed. Silverman, however, smelt a rat. He 
suggested that they should adjourn to another hotel. 

“ I’ve got an idea that the police are watching us,” 
he said. “ I don’t like that van outside the door. 
It reminds me too much of one they used on another 
occasion. Wait a few minutes, though, while I just 
go across the road for a few cigars.” 
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Silverman returned with the news that his suspicions 
were confirmed and they had better disband. Spanier 
said that he was tired of the whole business and was 
going back to Paris. He said that Quadratstein could 
complete the business for him. 

For a time the mystery remained unsolved. The 
thieves were suspicious of the police. They in their 
turn were doubtful of the next move on the part of 
Silverman and his friends. 

A few weeks elasped before the police were able to 
induce Quadratstein to meet Silverman and his friends. 

He was to tell them that a rich Indian Prince was 
anxious to purchase the pearls at an early date before 
returning to his native country. He was quite prepared 
to pay 900,000 francs provided the necklace was 
produced intact at a meeting to be held at an hotel in 
the next few days. 

Grizard sallied forth with the pearls in his pocket, 
but before he had gone very far he changed his mind 
and retraced his steps. He had suddenly been seized 
with the idea that he would fall into the hands of the 
detectives. Returning to his hotel, he sent a message 
to Quadratstein saying he was indisposed, but would 
definitely meet him at the Holborn Underground 
Station at half-past ten the following morning. 

Quadratstein immediately passed on the information 
to Inspector Ward. 

“ It’s our last chance,” remarked the Inspector. 
“ If we don’t catch our men this time they will be out 
of the country. Be sure to keep the appointment.” 

The next morning Silverman, Grizard, and Lockett 
punctually arrived at the station, where they were 
met by Quadratstein and Brandstetter. 

“ We must get along to Piccadilly Circus,” remarked 
Quadratstein. “ I told the Prince we would be at 
his hotel by eleven o’clock. You’ve got the necklace 
all right, I suppose.” 
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“Yes. I only hope your man has got the money 
and there will be an end of this business. The worry of 
it is getting me down.” 

Together the five men went down the lift to catch 
the train for Piccadilly. When the gates were opened, 
however, detectives rushed in, and before they realised 
it handcuffs were on the wrists of Silverman, Grizard, 
and Lockett. The detectives had been watching the 
meeting from the booking office, but had rushed down 
the emergency staircase when they had seen the five 
men enter the lift. 

Within a few minutes the whole party was in Bow 
Street Police Station, where the three prisoners were 
thoroughly searched. Each of them had considerable 
money in his possession, but there was no trace of the 
pearls. 

During the next few days the police obtained search 
warrants and combed the houses and offices of the 
prisoners from top to bottom. No trace of the pearls 
could be discovered, though in Silverman’s office the 
police came across the seal and wax which had un- 
doubtedly been used when the two additional seals had 
been placed on the packet from Paris. 

The three men, together with Gutwirth, who had been 
arrested subsequently, were informed that they would 
be placed on trial charged with the theft of the pearls. 
All of them denied any knowledge of the affair and 
would not admit that they knew the present whereabouts 
of the jewels. 

While the men were awaiting trail Inspector Ward 
was called to the police station in Highbury. On 
arrival he was handed a small parcel which the local 
Inspector asked him to open. 

“ Where on earth has this come from ? ” he 
demanded. “ It’s the missing necklace.” 

“ All I know,” was the reply, “ is that a local man 
picked it up in the gutter a few days ago. He took it 
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to a jeweller who advised him to bring it round here. 
I thought you would be interested.” 

“ Rather, but I’d be more interested to know how it 
got in the gutter. One of the gang threw it away in 
terror, I suppose.” 

In due course the four men were placed on trial at 
the Old Bailey, when little by little the story was 
unravelled. They were all found guilty, Grizard and 
Lockett each being sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude and Silverman to five. Gutwirth, whose part 
in the crime was insignificant, received eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. 
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SOLDIERING WITH A STETHOSCOPE 
Colonel N. J. C. Rutherford, D.S.O., M.B, 

H ere, as the title indicates, is a book which is as unusual 
as it is refreshing. It is written by a doctor of the 
R.A.M.C. who has spent many years in many parts of the 
globe during his medical career in the army. He went 
to South Africa and was the Regular Medical Officer with 
Nesbitt’s Horse and the i6th Lancers. He served in France 
during the Great War and subsequently became D.A.D.M.S. 
in Salonika and Constantinople. He was sent to India and 
West Africa after the War and has only recently finished 
a period of five years as Resident Medical Officer in the 
Tower of London, 

The perpetually shifting scenes ; the duties both 
social and medical ; the description of army life as seen 
from the doctor’s point of view ; the keenness of observation 
and the rich sense of humour which runs through the 
narrative all combine to make up a volume which is as 
captivating as it is true. 

The book has, moreover, a definite value as an authentic 
and first-hand account of the evolution and development 
of the R.A.M.C. and it also throws some interesting side- 
lights on the splendid and heroic service which was given 
by women nurses, including the V.A.D. organiasarion, 
during the Great War, 

Demy %vo, Fully Ilkstrated. izs. 6d, net. 
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NADIR SHAH, King of Afghanistan 

JBy A, Rehman 

T his authoritative life of Nadir Shah, the recently assass- 
inated King of Afghanistan, gives a clearly-written and 
interesting story of a very remarl^ble man. 

The author was some time secretary of the Afghan Legation 
in Paris and served under General Nadir Shah in that capital. 
He was living in Quetta during the recent earthquake and 
this MS. has only recently been disinterred from the ruins 
of his home. 

He traces the course of Afghan history from the time of 
King Habibullah and shows the gradual growth of Nadir 
Shah from a young soldier to the more important post of 
chief adviser to both Habibullah and subsequently King 
Amanullah, who abdicated in 1929. Nadir Shah was then 
an exile in Europe, and spared no pains to show his disap- 
proval of Amanullah’s policy. He averred that the too 
rapid Europeanization of his country was bound to end in 
disaster, as it actually did. Invited to return. Nadir Shah 
after a lengthy campaign vanquished Bachai Saqao, the bandit 
king, and himself became king. Nadir Shah was assassin- 
ated a year or two ago, but left behind a firmly-established 
government and a peaceful country, 

Demj %vo. Fully Illustrated, izs. 6d. net. 

TAKING TANGANYIKA 

By C. J. Thornhill 

Author of *‘Frofn Hobo to Cannibal Kin^* 

With a Foreword by FRANaS BRETT YOUNG 

I N view of the plethora of War Books upon which the 
reading public has been nourished during the last few 
years, let it be plainly stated at once that in Taking Tangan- 
yika the author does not concern himself with the niceties 
of strategy or with the manoeuvring of troops or with the 
military aspect of the war in Tanganyika at all. He deals 
with the everyday incidents in the life of a Scout — the 
adventures of a modern Pathfinder amongst the Blackskins 
whom even Fenimorc Cooper would have been delighted 
to immortalize. 
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The simplicity of the author’s style — the complete absence 
of affectation or literary flourish — give a sense of reality to 
his narrative that holds the reader’s interest from cover to 
cover; whilst his knowledge of native life and character 
as shown so clearly in his previous work From Hobo to 
Cannibal King helps us to understand how he succeeded 
in surmounting the dmost incredible difficulties encountered 
in the daily round of an Intelligence Officer within and 
behind the German lines in Tanganyika. 

The book is illustrated by photographs and by the author’s 
own sketches apropos of which it will interest the reader 
to know that Mr. C. J. Thornhill traces his descent from 
Sir James Thornhill whose mural paintings — notably in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral — are well known to all students of art. 

8vo. Profusely Illustrated, iis. 6d. net. 


MEDITERRANEAN MEMORIES 

By Major S. E. G. Ponder 

Author of ^^Soldier in the Sun^\ "Tn Asians Arms*\ 

**Sun on Summer Seas^\ etc, 

I N this, his latest book, Major Ponder has described, in 
his refreshingly readable style, life from a soldier’s point 
of view when he was serving on Salisbury Plain and in Malta 
during the time of the tension in that part of the world. 

As most of Major Ponder’s readers know, he is always 
frank, amusing, and has a discerning eye. In this book he 
fully lives up to this reputation. 

All sides of service life are touched upon, from official 
correspondence to the strange feminine visions seen on the 
rocks at Tign^. He also describes, in the lighter vein, the 
many and unusual prehistoric remains with which the island of 
Malta is strewn. 

We confidently can say that, no one who begins this book 
will fail to finish it, for, not only is it packed with interpt, 
but the reader is continually led to wonder what is coming 
next. 

Demy Svo. Beautifully Illustrated, i 2 X. 6rf. net. 
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VAGABOND 

By Frank S. Stuart 

I F there is such a thing as perfect freedom, the man of 
whom this story tells has found it. 

Orphaned at sixteen, turned out of his school in Germany 
and left penniless to fend for himself, he took to the road 
because that was the only way he could go on living. Member, 
since then, of the secret underworld of tramps in Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, he dismisses with a laugh adventures that would 
have shaken the crafty Ulysses. 

Acquaintance of Bismark, von Bulow, Bernard Shaw, 
Augustus John, statesmen, churchmen and millionaires, 
secret service agent to the late Tsar, familiar of the apaches 
of the Paris catacombs, translator for Harley Street doctors, 
tomb-robber, member of a Flea Circus, miner, fisherman, 
artists’ model, smuggler, soldier, specialist in antiques and 
precious stones, this tramp has made little fortunes and given 
them away, always to take the road again. 

Thrills, pathos, love, murder, the uncanny — we meet 
them all. In a German licensed brothel, perched between 
the wheels of a thundering express, excavating prehistoric 
tombs, hob-nobbing with noblemen or thieves, riding the 
back of a frenzied bull, the centre of a Cambridge “rag”, 
this six-foot-six mixture of George Borrow and Samuel 
Pepys remains always a true philosopher, who has drunk life 
to the lees and found it good. 

Demy %vo. Frontispiece. loj*. 6J. net. 


MY LAUGH STORY 

By Leonard Henry 

L eonard henry was one of the first and is stiU one 
of the most successful broadcasting comedians. In 
two national newspaper competitions he was voted the most 
popular radio entertainer in the country. He has had twenty- 
five years’ unbroken success with seaside concert parties 
and has filled an enormous number of engagements as an 
entertainer at banquets, concerts, etc. 
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Leonard Henry has made frequent appearances in musical 
comedy, pantomime and revue, and was associated with Andre 
Chariot in several of his London hits. In addition, he is a 
prolific writer of songs and sketches. 

He has done a good deal of film work, and in the last 
few weeks made a sensational success in the new medium 
of television. With the development of this fresh field of 
entertainment it seems probable he will achieve triumphs 
that will eclipse even his former brilliant record. 

Cr. 8 t>o. Fully illustrated. zj. (id. net. 

AFTER US : The World as it Might Be 

B^J.P. Lockhart-Mummery, M.A., M.B., B.C. (Cantab.) 

With a Foreaiord ly 

THE RT. HON. THE LORD HORDER 

T owards what is man and his institutions drifting ? 

What sort of people will there be 1500 years hence, 
and under what conditions will they live ? How will they 
be governed and what will be their beliefs ? What is man 
doing now to try and improve the conditions of Ufe in the 
future ? 

There are a hundred and one other aspects to this always 
fascinating subject for speculation that arc dealt with by Mr. 
Lockhart-Mummery in concrete and extremely convincing 
manner in this book. 

The author takes a wide survey, considering every phase 
of the matter, from Power, Money and Government to the 
New Citizen, the Perfect Child and the realization that Man 
is and must be his own God. 

Throughout it is interesting, written with imagination, 
stimulating and always provocative. 

As he says himself in the preface : ‘*Thosc who will take 
the trouble to read this book will certainly find much food 
for thought, and even if they disagree with many of the 
ideas, the book will have earned merit if it encourages them 
to think seriously of how the world and its inhabitants may 
be improved for future generations of mankind.” 

After Us succeeds in doing so. 

iMrge Demy %vo iSr. net. 
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UNSETTLED IN PLACES 

By Odee Harris 

H ere is a book of the world by a man of the world. 

The author will take you back stage of the theatre in 
London, Paris and New York, and he will take you into 
the Brazilian bush where he cured natives of snake-bite after 
the local witch doctors had washed their hands of the affair. 

After managing London's newest and most fashionable 
theatre Mr. Harris casually packs his bag and wanders off 
to the other side of the world to plant cocoa. You will 
come across him struggling in a Canadian blizzard dressed 
in the scantiest tropied kit and you won't be surprised. 
And again, only Mr. Harris, you feel, would voluntarily 
set sail in a ship where conversation is carried on solely 
by dumb show. 

The author is always ready with a good story. It may 
be about a Royal visit to one of his theatres ... a first night 
. * • selling fountain pens in France . . . supper with cele- 
brities at the Savoy ... or a drink with a down-and-out in 
the tap-room of his own public house. Odee Harris will 
entertain you from cover to cover, and it is all immensely 
good fun. 

Demj %vo. Fully illustrated, izs. 6d. net. 

MONTE CARLO CASINO 

By General Pierre Polovtsoff 

(President of the International Sporting Club) 

H ere is the inside story of the world's most famous 
casino, told for the first time by the man best qualified 
to deal with the subject. (General Polovtsoff, who writes 
fluent English, comes of a distinguished Russian family and 
is now President of the Internauonal Sporting Club where 
the highest play is to be seen. Every winter it is crowded 
with &mou8 figures drawn from all over the world, and 
almost every night fortunes arc won and lost within its 
closely guarded doors. 

General Polovtsoff's father was himself a famous gambler 
and the owner of one of the largest villas in Monte Carlo. 
Here the author stayed when on I^vc from his regiment, so 
that his memories extend over a period of more than thirty 
years. During that time he has come into dose contact 
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with the most famous visitors to the place, including such 
diverse figures as Edward VII and Charlie Chaplin. 

He writes frankly and fearlessly of many things which have 
never before found their way into print. Many of his 
stories are amusing; others are grim. He gives detailed 
descriptions of the ingenious attempts whidb have been 
made to swindle the casino. His chapter on “Super- 
stitions” will move some to laughter, and others to tears, 
at the credulity of the human race, though even the most 
sceptical will be impressed by his own experiences of the 
occult. He discusses fully the subject of “Systems”, and 
no one contemplating a visit to Monte Carlo or any other 
casino should fail to read what he has to say in this respect. 

This diverting book is one of the few which may safely 
be described as unique, for the author's sources of informa- 
tion cannot be excelled. Everyone who has a spark of the 
gambling spirit will enjoy every page of this fascinating 
narrative. 

Large Demy Svo, Dully Illustrated. 1 8/. net. 

GREAT ASIATIC MYSTERIES 

^ Charles Low 

^^HIS is something entirely different from the ordinary 
1 travel book. It is a collection of the greatest mysteries 
of the East. Asia has been ransacked to produce a volume 
of real-life mystery and excitement such as the most ingenious 
fiction writer would find hard to surpass. 

Mysterious jungle tribes, undiscovered save by obscure 
hunters and traders ; haunted ships and ghost ships ; riddles 
of enigmatic cities of the dead ; secrets of Java's Valley of 
Death ; problems of a vanished continent, lost beneath the 
waters of the Indian Ocean ; mystery men who transform 
themselves into tigers at will ; unsolved mysteries of Asiatic 
magic and conjuring ; these arc some of the subjects which 
will fiiscinate the imagination of any reader who enjoys the 
problems presented by these apparently insoluble mysteries. 

From the green gloom of Malayan jungles to the glare of 
the Gobi Desert ; from palm-fringed island and coral reet 
to the secret places of Tibet, mountain-guarded land or 
hidden gold, the author passes in his search for new and 
genuine mysteries of the East. 

Large Demy %vo. Profusely Illustrated* iSr. net. 
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IN PLAIN CLOTHES : Further Memoirs of a 
Political Police Officer 
By Ex-Detective-Inspector Harold Brust 

(Late of the Special Branch, Scotland Yard) 

Author of Guarded Ksngs*\ etc» 

H arold brust, whose first book of true detective 
adventures, I Guarded Kings, was the outstanding 
memoir-success of last year, has been a noted detective for 
thirty years — ^twenty of which he spent in the crack crime- 
fighting departments of Scotland Yard. He knows “the 
game” from A to Z. And it is of “the game”, with its 
shadowy figures of hunters and hunted, that he tells power- 
fully, graphically, in his second book of reminiscences. Here 
are the stories which never reach the newspapers, of tense 
moments and split-second perils guarding such great men as 
Stanley Baldwin, Winston Churchill, and Bonar Law ; here 
is “The Yard” and its under-cover men, grappling with vice 
rackets, smashing race gangs, waging its never-ending fight 
with the sinister law-breakers. “The greatest team ot man- 
hunters in the world, bar none”, says Mr. Brust, and proves 
it. To balance the thrills, he dives into a rich storehouse of 
memories for the come<fies which offset tragedies in the 
Underworld ; and, to enrich an enthralling narrative, looks 
into the future and tells what he himself would do if he could 
be “Boss” at Scotland Yard. 

"Large Demy %vo. Illustrated, i8x. net, 

FROM VINE STREET TO JERUSALEM 

By Joseph F. Broadhurst 

(Late of New Scotland Yard ; Assistant Inspector-General (C.T.D.) 
of the Palestine Police, etc. 

With a Foreword by 

THE RT. HON. LORD; STRATHCARRON, P.C., K.C., LL.D. 

M r. broadhurst more than fulfiUed his childhood 
ambition to be a detective. His career took him to 
Deptford, Vine Street, Scotland Yard, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Tei-Aviv and Jaffa. Little did Old Joe, “The Beau BrummeD 
of Vine Street”, think he would be Assistant Provost-Marshal 
of Jerusalem, but he held this appointment when Lord 
AUenby entered the Holy City. He gives a first hand 
account of this historic event. At Cairo, he had to shoot 
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^ies, solve mysteries and watch suspicious advcntutcsses. 
Once he was Udnapped and knocked on the head. After 
the War, he returned to the Metropolitan C.I.D., and one of 
his jobs was to interview lunatics and cranks at the Yard. 
The Colonial Office sent him out to Palestine to organize a 
native C.I.D. in that crime-ridden land. It was a gargantuan 
task, tracking dope smugglers, political agents and assassins. 
In Tel-Aviv, the only re^y Jewish city in the world, he had 
the unique experience of being the only Christian police 
officer. 

Large Demy. Fully Illustrated. i8j. net. 

AMONG THE COVENT GARDEN STARS 
By Josephine O’Donnell 

With a Foreword hy SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART. 

F ate, in her whimsical way, beckoned Miss O’Donnell 
from the life of a small Irish town, through Germany, 
France, Spain and Italy, and then to Covent Garden Opera 
House, where for more than ten years she has been secretary 
to the Managing Directors. 

Life in this famous Opera House which, to the greater 
majority, must be like that of a Hidden City, has a fascination 
all its own and the author’s unique position from the days of 
her first Chief, the late Colonel Blois, to those of the present 
Artistic Director, Sir Thomas Beecham, has provided her with 
unusual opportunities of relating all that which is so deeply 
interesting and yet so little known in the realm of modem 
opera and its star performers. 

A welcome visitor to the dressing-rooms of The Principals 
— and also a linguist — the author has been told scores of 
good stories which arc now related to the public for the first 
time. The famous Soprano who laughed so much that she 
couldn’t sing ; the tenor who shared a shirt at a concert ; 
the other tenor, whose voice, in wartime, silenced the 
enemy’s guns ; the basso, mistaken for an international 
thief; the alto, dismissed on her first appearance; the 
dashing Toreador, who took to his heels when faced by a 
real bull in the wings — she knows them all, and makes us 
feel quite at home, in our turn, with those fascinati n g people, 
the International Opera Stars. 

Larff Deny. Copiously Illustrated. iSr. net. 
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WITH DETECTIVES ROUND THE WORLD 

Bj Frank Longworth 

T he aim of this book is to present crime from a new 
angle — ^that of the detective whose brilliant work has 
solved many baffling mysteries. Usually the limelight 
is on the criminal. He is the centre figure at the trial, 
while his deeds frequently make him a temporary national 
hero. Here we have the other side of the story : about 
thirty crimes reconstructed from the viewpoint of the 
detective, showing how from the merest detail he forges 
an unbreakable chain of evidence. These cases, collected 
from all parts of the world, illustrate the magnificent work 
daily undertaken not only by Scotland Yard, out by similar 
institutions on the G>ntinent, in the United States, and 
several parts of the British Empire, and describe how the 
collaboration existing between tne police forces of various 
countries has resulted in the solution of the most difficult 
crimes ever committed. They make thrilling and fascina- 
ting reading. The writer, who has practised in the Courts 
both as a kwyer and as a journalist, is a keen student of 
criminology. His world-wide judicious selection of cases 
should appeal to all classes of readers. 

Demj Svo. Illustrated, i6s, net, 

LADY IN BLUE 

CbMMANDAJsnr Mary Allen, O.B.E. 

T his is a uni<^uc autobiography, since it tells the story 
of the foundmg of the Women Police. 

Mis6 Allen was expelled from home for studying the 
Suffiagette claims. She became a Suffragette herself, broke 
the windows of the Home Office, was the first hunger- 
striker, was four times imprisoned, organized Suffragette 
outrages, and then, when war broke out, went to the police 
she had harried and suggested forming a Women’s Police 
section. The first policewoman in England, she had some 
amazing adventures during the War, at munition factories 
and camps, in air raids and explosions. 

After the War, she trained and introduced policewomen 
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on the Rhine, with the Army of Occupation there, and in 
Ireland during the Sinn Fein troubles. She has since visited 
Egypt, Germany, France, Holland, North and South 
America, Greece, Poland and many other countries, by 
police invitation, and met such famous persons as Herr 
Hitler, Russell Pasha, and many others. She has trained 
women police units for many foreign countries, and for 
England. 

Large Dtmjf %vo. Trofusely Illustrated . \%s.net. 

THE CONQUEST OF MOROCCO 

Vice-Admiral C. V. Usborne, C.B., C.M.G. 

With a Foreword by 

THE RT. HON. D. LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M.P. 

Author of "Blast and Counterblast**^ "Smoke on the Horizon**, etc. 

S PREAD over half a century, history has changed Morocco 
from a wild and bloodstained autocracy into an ordered 
protectorate in which peace reigns. It was the will of France, 
after 1870, to join Morocco to her growing African Empire, 
and the political manoeuvres by which she succeeded in 
doing so m the teeth of the jealousy and opposition of rival 
powers, form a fascinating story. Spain followed in her 
wake. Having won the right to protect the Moorish Sultan 
and his people, France and Spain found themselves under 
the necessity of conquering tne country tribe by tribe in 
the name of the Sultan, story of these campaigns, the 

military successes, and the sanguinary reprisals of the 
tribesmen are detailed here in crisp, readable form. In its 
course the talc reveals the romantic careers of such men as 
Raisuli, Bou Hamara, Abdel Krim, General Sylvestre, 
Captain Bourna2cl and, greatest of all, Mardchal Lyautey, 
whose inspired <^ualities converted what might have been a 
brutal conquest into a beneficent, civilizing influence. 

The author has had access to numerous official documents 
hitherto unpublished. He has studied the various c^paigns 
on the spot, and discussed them with the soldiers who 
actually raught them. Much sensational material, never 
before published, is here exposed, and the book should be 
useful to military and political students as well as of absorbing 
interest to the generd reader. 

Largo Demy. z8 illustrations and ii Maps. 18/. net. 
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THE MANSION HOUSE 

Lady Knill 

O NE of the principal houses in the Qty of London, the 
Mansion House has a story that is fuh of romance and 
drama. Through its rooms for nearly two hiindrcd years 
have passed many of the greatest and most interesting men 
who have lived during this period, and in some subtle way 
these people seem to have left an atmosphere with the bricks 
and mortar of the old building. 

The foundation stone of the Mansion House was laid on 
October 25, 1739, but the work was not entirely finished 
until the year 1753. Before the present building ^peared, 
however, its work was carried on elsewhere. Thus this 
book deals with more than merely the story of the house we 
see to-day. It delves back into the past, discovering and 
explaining the traditions upon which the present building 
rests. This part of the work takes the reader back into very 
early days in London. 

The author has not forgotten the human touch, so that 
there is not a dull page between its covers. But apart from 
affording excellent, entertaining reading, this is a work of 
importance, as its subject is handled from a constructive and 
informative point of view. It should be read by all lovers 
of London, who will find many new things in its pages. 
Large Demj %vo. Fully Illustrated. 1 8.r. net, 

WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA : Vol. XIX 
Edited By A. N. Marquis 1956/37 

T his new volume contains concise, up-to-date bio- 
graphical sketches of over 30,000 of the most notable 
Iwing Americans — Men and Women — in all parts of the world. 

It includes as nearly as possible, sketches of all those 
Americans, together with their present address, whose 
position, activities or achievements make them of general 
interest, telling just the things every intelligent person wants 
to know about them. 

Every sketch has been carefully revised, and brought 
down to date. There is scarcely a biograp% in the book 
which has not been altered or amended in one or more 
particulars. Removals have been noted, deaths recorded and 
several thousands of entirely new sketches have been added. 
Siv^e 9 J X 7I inches. Cloth. 2,620 pag/ss. 2 gmneas net. 
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